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PUBLISHER’S  NOTE 


It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  and  jc^  indeed  that  we  ' 
issue  this  compilation  of  Gandhiji’s  writings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  modern  Economic  and  Industrial  Life  and  Rela¬ 
tions,  edited  by  Shri  V.  B.  Kher.  The  subject  is  now-a- 
days  very  much  before  the  world’s  eye,  particularly  ours, 
thanks  to  the  industrial  and  economic  policy  of  the 
Government  under  their  Five  Years  Planning.  Therefore 
the  issue  of  the  compilation  is  timely  and,  we  hope  it  will 
serve  the  particular  need  of  those  who  would  care  to  know 
and  plan  according  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  the  Father  of 
the  Nation  taught  us  during  the  last  generation. 

In  a  way,  it  may  be  remarked  —  and  rightly,  that  this 
is  not  the  first  book  issued  by  us  on  this  subject.  Readers 
of  Gandhiji  know  that  we  have  already  till  now  issued 
some  books  bearing  on,  and  touching  one  or  more  aspects 
of,  this  vast  and  important  theme  —  like  Cent  Per  Cent 
Swadeshi ,  Khadi  —  Why  and  Hovj ,  Rebuilding  Our 
Villages ,  Towards  Non-violent  Socialism  etc.  This  com¬ 
pilation  distinguishes  itself  from  them  in  that  it  tries  to 
bring  all  the  aspects  of  the  case  under  one  cover  in  a  well- 
arranged  and  systematic  way,  and  it  is  abty  edited  so  as 
to  bring  out  what  exactly  is  the  nature  of  Gandhiji’s 
philosophy  about  the  socio-economic  and  industrial  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  modern  world  in  general  and  of  India  in  parti¬ 
cular. 

As  the  material  that  accumulated  together  in  the 
hands  of  its  careful  and  pains-taking  editor,  for  presenting 
in  one  range  and  in  their  total  view,  Gandhiji’s  ideas  on 
this  problem,  was  voluminous,  it  was  thought  better  to 
issue  it  in  a  few  well-divided  volumes.  The  erudite  editor 
has  taken  care  to  do  so  in  a  noteworthy  manner. 

The  whole  matter  has  been  arranged  and  collated 
under  eighteen  different  sections  with  an  exhaustive  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  learned  editor  who  knits  them  all  together 
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and  presents  a  clear  pattern  of  Gandhiji’s  ideas,  as  they 
unfolded  themselves  during  the  course  of  his  life-long  en¬ 
deavours  to  serve  mankind  through  India  where  he  was 
destined  to  work. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Gandhiji’s  economic  and  industrial  philosophy.  It 
covers  first  4  “sections  of  the  compilation. 

Swadeshi,  according  to  Gandhiji,  is  a  principle  of 
man’s  economic  duty  and  obligation  to  his  neighbour. 
Thus  understood,  it  is  a  human  doctrine  defining  man’s 
economic  religion  on  earth.  Gandhiji’s  views  on  the  right 
pattern  of  economic  and  industrial  organization,  decentra¬ 
lization  of  economic  power  and  production,  Khadi  and 
Village  Industries  etc.  were  derived  from  this  fundamental 
doctrine.  This  broad  aspect  of  his  philosophy,  with  its 
derivatives  —  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  etc.,  is  covered 
by  the  editor  in  the  second  volume  which  contains  next 
7  sections. 

The  entife  dissertation  of  the  problem  is  naturally  in 
the  background  of  Western  industrialism  which,  all  of  us 
now  admit,  is  a  highly  centralist  doctrine  of  economic  life 
and  organization,  thanks  to  modern  mechanical  science 
and  the  imperialist  trade  and  commerce  and  even  politics 
which  it  has  made  possible.  Under  the  British  rule,  we 
have  had  an  ample  taste  of  this  way  of  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  organization,  creating  its  own  peculiar  problems 
in  its  wake.  Gandhiji  touched  them  also  and  brought  his 
unique  weapon  of  Satyagraha  to  bear  on  them  as  a  part 
of  his  general  philosophy  of  Truth’ and  Non-violence.  This 
part  of  his  ideas  forms  the  third  volume  containing  the 
remaining  7  sections. 

Each  of  the  three  volumes  is  furnished  with  an  index 
of  its  own.  Its  pages  are  also  numbered  separately. 

The  whole  work  of  compilation  is  the  labour  of  love 
by  the  editor.  It  has  taken  his  precious  few  years  to  com¬ 
plete  this  self-ordained  task.  He  chose  to  study  Gandhiji’s 
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teachings  on  the  subject  in  a  scientific  manner  and  under¬ 
took  a  research  project  for  the  same.  The  result  is  now 
being  presented  to  readers.  Shri  Shankarlal  Banker  kindly 
undertook  to  write  a  Foreword  to  it,  for  which  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  him.  I  also  thank  Shri  V.  B.  Kher  for  giving  this  the 
result  of  his  patient  study  to  the  Navajivan  for  publication. 
We  issue  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  us  at  the  present 
juncture  in  our  national  rebuilding  and  the  world  also  to 
some  extent  which  is,  though  unknowingly,  'in  search  of 
an  economy  of  peace,  both  in  the  national  and  the  inter¬ 
national  fields. 

15-l-’57 
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Advaita  —  non-duality 
Ahimsa  —  non-violence  ;  love 

Ashram  —  a  place  of  spiritual  retirement  ;  a  hermitage-;  a  place 
for  study  and  disciplining  life 

Avatar  —  an  incarnation  of  God.  This  word  usually  indicates 
the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  the  God  of  preservation  and 
sustenance 

Ayurvedic  —  of  the  Hindu  system  of  medicine,  Ayurveda  being 
the  name  of  this  system 

Babul  —  a  tree,  a  twig  of  which  is  used  as  a  tooth-brush 
Begar  —  forced  labour 

Bhagawadgita —  (popularly  known  as  Gita),  a  part  of  the  great 
Hindu  epic  Mahabharata  wherein  Krishna  is  the  divine 
hero 

Bhai  —  brother.  This  word  is  used  as  an  affix  and  as  a  term  in 
*  addressing  a  gentleman 
Bhangi  —  a  scavenger 
Bidi  —  country  cigarette 

Brahmin  —  the  first  or  the  highest  of  the  four  castes  sanctioned 
by  the  Hindu  religion  ;  literally,  one  who  knows  Brahman  ; 
see  Kshatriya,  Vaishya  and  Shoodra 
Chakki  — •  grinding-wheel 
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Chapati  —  thin,  flat,  unleavened  bread  made  of  wheat  flour 
Charkha  —  a  spinning  wheel 
Charpai  —  a  cot  of  coir  or  tape 

Daridranarayana  —  the  poor  and  the  dispossessed  in  whom 
dwells  God  according  to  Gandhiji 
Dhanush  Takli  —  a  spinning  instrument  plied  with  a  bow 
Dharma  —  religion,  duty.  A  comprehensive  Sanskrit  term  em¬ 
bracing  the  concepts  of  law,  justice,  duty  and  virtue  rolled 
into  one 

Dhenki  —  an  appliance  for  pounding  corn 

Dhoti  —  a  long  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  lower  garment  by  men 
in  India 

Dubla  —  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Gujarat 

Ekadashi  —  the  eleventh  day  of  both  halves  of  a  Hindu  lunar 
month,  usually  observed  as  a  fast  by  the  orthodox  Hindus 
Ghanchi  —  oil-presser 
Ghani  —  oil-press 
Ghee  —  clarified  butter 
Gita  —  see  Bhagawadgita 
Goonda  —  hooligan 
Gramseva  —  village  service 
Gramsevak  —  village  worker 

Gud  or' 'Gur  —  jaggery;  brown  product  from  sweet  palm  or 
sugar-cane  molasses 

Harijan  —  literally,  a  man  of  God  ;  an  untouchable  ;  a  term  first 
used  for  untouchables  by  Gandhiji.  Also  refers  to  the' 
weekly  Harijan  founded  by  Gandhiji  in  February  1933 

Ji  —  an  affix  added  to  names  denoting  respect,  e.g.  Gandhiji 
Julaha  —  weaver 

Kamadhenu  —  cow  of  plenty,  supposed  to  bestow  all  desired 
objects 

Khaddar  or  Khadi  —  hand-spun,  hand- woven  cloth 
Krishna  —  see  Mahabharata 

Kshatriya  —  the  second  of  the  four  castes  sanctioned  by  the 
Hindu  religion  ;  the  warrior  caste  ;  see  Brahmin,  Vaishya 
and  Shoodra 
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Kumbha  Mela  —  a  festival  held  every  twelfth  year  during  cer¬ 
tain  planetary  conjunctions  at  five  different  Hindu  centres 
of  pilgrimage 

Mahabharata  —  one  of  the  great  Hindu  epics  wherein  Krishna 
is  the  divine  hero 

Mahajan  —  merchant  ;  banker  ;  money-lender 
Maharana  —  ruler 
Maharani  —  queen 
Mahatma  —  great  soul 

Mahayajna —  primary  sacrifice,  from  the  Vedic  idea  of  a  yajna 
or  a  religious  sacrifice  performed  to  gain  some  noble  and 
altruistic  objective 

Mai  —  thick  or  thin  string  used  in  a  spinning  wheel 
Mochi  —  leather  worker,  cobbler 

Nai  Talim  —  basic  education  ;  the  educational  movement  initia¬ 
ted  by  Gandhiji 

Nawab  —  Muslim  ruler  ;  the  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a  per¬ 
son  indulging  in  a  luxurious  life  of  a  feudal  ruler 
Nira  —  sweet,  unfermented  palmyra  juice 
Panchayat  —  a  village  council  of  elected  members  or  elders 
Paradeshi  —  belonging  to,  or  made  in,  a  foreign  country 
Paradharma  —  another’s  religion  or  duty 
Pariah  —  an  outcaste 
Pavitra  —  holy 

Puma  Swaraj  —  complete  or  full  independence 
Ramayana  —  one  of  the  great  Hindu  epics  wherein  Rama  is  the 
divine  hero 
Rana  —  ruler 

Rani  —  queen  0 

Ryot  —  Indian  peasant  % 

Sadhana  —  striving  ;  practice 

Sadi  or  Sari  or  Saree  —  a  long  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  women 
of  India  as  a  garment 
Safai  —  sanitation  ;  cleaning 
Samagra  —  total 

Sangh  —  organization  ;  brotherhood 
Satyagrahi  —  one  practising  Satyagraha 
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Shikha  —  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  sported  by  ortho¬ 
dox  Hindus 

Shoodra,  Shudra  —  the  last  of  the  four  castes  sanctioned  by  the 
Hindu  religion  ;  the  caste  of  labourers  ;  see  Brahmin, 
Kshatriya  and  Vaishya 
S  oio  car  —  money-lender 

Swadeshi  —  belonging  to,  or  made  in,  one’s  own  country 
Swadeshism  —  doctrine  of  Swadeshi 
Swadharma  —  one’s  own  duty  or  religion 
Swaraj  —  self-rule  ;  self-government 

Takli  —  spindle-like  spinning  instrument  ;  distaff  or  twirligig 
used  for  spinning  cotton  or  wool 
Tapasya  or  Tapashcharya  —  penance 
Toddy  —  fermented  palmyra  juice 

Topi  —  a  cap  ;  also  a  sun-helmet  popularly  known  as  a  sola  hat 
in  India 

Upanishads  —  sacred  Sanskrit  books  of  the  earliest  religious 
philosophy 

Vaishya  —  the  third  of  the  four  castes  sanctioned  by  the  Hindu 
religion  ;  caste  of  traders  and  agriculturists  ;  see  Brahmin, 
Kshatriya  and  Shoodra 
Vakil  —  lawyer,  pleader 
Yajna  —  religious  sacrifice 

Yoga  —  the  science  of  control  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
Zamindar  —  landlord 
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SECTION  ONE  :  INDUSTRIALISM.  AND  MACHINERY 


1 

* 

ECONOMIC  VERSUS  MORAL  PROGRESS 

(A  lecture  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Muir  Central  College 
Economics  Society  at  Allahabad  on  22nd  December  19)  6) 

Does  economic  progress  clash  with  real  progress  ?  By 
economic  progress,  I  take  it,  we  mean  material  advance¬ 
ment  without  limit,  and  by  real  progress  we  mean  moral 
progress  which  again  is  the  same  thing  as  progress  of  the 
permanent  element  in  us.  The  subject  may  therefore  be 
stated  thus  :  Does  not  moral  progress  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  material  progress  ?  I  know  that  this  is  a  wider 
'  proposition  than  the  one  before  us.  But  I  venture  to  think: 
that  we  always  mean  the  large  one  even  when  we  lay 
down  the  smaller.  For  we  know  enough  of  science  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  rest  or  repose  in 
this  visible  universe  of  ours.  If  therefore  material  pro¬ 
gress  does  not  clash  with  moral  progress,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  advance  the  latter.  Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  the 
clumsy  way  in  which  sometimes  those  who  cannot  defend 
the  large  proposition  put  their  case.  They  seem  to  be  obses¬ 
sed  with  the  concrete  case  of  thirty  millions  of  India, 
stated  by  the  late  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter  to  be  living 
on  one  meal  a  day.  They  say  that,  before  we  can  think 
or  talk  of  their  moral  welfare,  we  must  satisfy  their  daily 
wants.  With  these  they  say,  material  progress  spells  moral 
progress.  And  then  is  taken  a  sudden  jump  ;  what  is  true 
of  thirty  millions  is  true  of  the  universe.  They  forget  that 
hard  cases  make  bad  law.  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  how 
ludicrously  absurd  this  deduction  would  be.  No  one  has 
ever  suggested  that  grinding  pauperism  can  lead  to  any¬ 
thing  else  than  moral  degradation.  Every  human  being 
has  a  right  to  live  and  therefore  to  find  the  wherewithal 
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to  feed  himself  and  where  necessary  to  clothe  and  house 
himself.  But  for  this  very  simple  performance  we  need  no 
assistance  from  economists  or  their  laws./ 

‘  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ’  is  an  injunction 
which  finds  an  echo  in  almost  all  the  religious  scriptures 
of  the  world.  In  a  well-ordered  society  the  securing  of  one’s 
livelihood  should  be  and  is  found  to  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  test  of  orderliness  in  a  country  is 
not  the  number  of  millionaires  it  owns,  but  the  absence 
of  starvation  among  its  masses.  The  only  statement  that 
has  to  be  examined  is,  whether  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
law  of  universal  application  that  material  advancement 
means  moral  progress. 

Now  let  us  take  a  few  illustrations.  Rome  suffered  a 
moral  fall  when  it  attained  high  material  affluence.  So  did 
Egypt  and  so  perhaps  most  countries  of  which  we  have 
any  historical  record.  The  descendants  and  kinsmen  of' 
the  royal  and  divine  Krishna  too  fell  when  they  were 
rolling  in  riches.  We  do  not  deny  to  the  Rockefellers  and 
the  Carnegies  possession  of  an  ordinary  measure  of  mora¬ 
lity  but  we  gladly  judge  them  indulgently.  I  mean  that  we 
do  not  even  expect  them  to  satisfy  the  highest  standard 
of  morality.  With  them  material  gain  has  not  necessarily 
meant  moral  gain.  In  South  Africa,  where  I  had  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  thousands  of  our  countrymen  on  most 
intimate  terms,  I  observed  almost  invariably  that  the 
greater  the  possession  of  riches,  the  greater  was  their 
moral  turpitude.  Our  rich  men,  to  say  the  least,  did  not 
advance  the  moral  struggle  of  passive  resistance  as  did  the 
poor.  The  rich  men’s  sense  of  self-respect  was  not  so  much 
injured  as  that  of  the  poorest.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  I  would  even  come  nearer 
home  and  show  how  that  possession  of  riches  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  real  growth.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  world  are  far  safer  and  sounder  treatises  on 
laws  of  economics  than  many  of  the  modern  text-books. 
The  question  we  are  asking  ourselves  this  evening  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  was  addressed  of  Jesus  two  thousand  years 
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ago.  St.  Mark  has  vividly  described  the  scene.  Jesus  is  in 
his  solemn  mood.  He  is  earnest.  He  talks  of  eternity.  He 
knows  the  world  about  him.  He  is  himself  the  greatest 
economist  of  his  time.  He  succeeded  in  economizing  time 
and  space  —  he  transcended  them.  It  is  to  him  at  his  best 
that  one  comes  running,  kneels  down,  and  asks*:  ‘Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  ’ 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him  :  ‘  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ? 
There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.  Thou  knowest  the 
commandments.  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  kill.  Do 
not  steal.  Do  not  bear  false  witness.  Defraud  not.  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,’  and  he  answered  and  said  unto 
him :  ‘  Master,  all  these  have  I  observed  from  my  youth.’ 
Then  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him  and  said  unto  him  : 

•  One  thing  thou  lackest.  Go  thy  way,  sell  whatever  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  have  treasure 
in  heaven  —  come,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me.’  And 
he  was  sad  at  that  saying  and  went  away  grieved  —  for 
he  had  great  possession.  And  Jesus  looked  round  about 
and  said  unto  the  disciples  :  ‘  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.’  And  the  disci¬ 
ples  were  astonished  at  his  words.  But  Jesus  answereth 
again  and  said  unto  them  :  ‘  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for 
them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich. man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  !  ’  Here  you  have  an  eternal  rule  of  life  stated  in  the 
noblest  words  the  English  language  is  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing.  But  the  disciples  nodded  unbelief  as  we  do  even  to 
this  day.  To  him  they  said  as  we  say  today  :  ‘  But  look  how 
the  law  fails  in  practice.  If  we  sell  all  and  have  nothing, 

t 

we  shall  have  nothing  to  eat.  We  must  have  money  or  we 
cannot  even  be  reasonably  moral.’  So  they  state  their  case 
thus.  And  they  were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying 
among  themselves  :  ‘  Who  then  can  be  saved.’  And  Jesus 
looking  upon  them  said,  ‘  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but 
not  with  God,  for  with  God,  all  things  are  possible.’  Then 
Peter  began  to  say  unto  him  :  ‘  Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and 
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have  followed  theq.’  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  : 

*  Verily  I  say  unto  you  there  is  no  man  that  has  left  house 
or  brethren  or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or 
children  or  lands  for  my  sake  and  Gospel’s  but  he  shall 
receive  one  hundredfold,  now  in  this  time  houses  and 
brethren-  and  sisters  and  mothers  and  children  and  land, 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  eternal  life.  But  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last  and  the  last,  first.’  You  have  here  the 
result  or  reward,  if  you  prefer  the  term,  of  following  the 
law.  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  of  copying  similar 
passages  from  the  other  non-Hindu  scriptures  and  I  will 
not  insult  you  by  quoting,  in  support  of  the  law  stated  by 
Jesus,  passages  from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  our  own 
sages,  passages  even  stronger,  if  possible,  than  the 
Biblical  extracts  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  of  all  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  affir¬ 
mative  answer  to  the  question  before  us  are  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  world.  Jesus,  Muhammad, 
Buddha,  Nanak,  Kabir,  Chaitanya,  Shankara,  Dayanand, 
Ramakrishna  were  men  who  exercised  an  immense 
influence  over,  and  moulded  the  character  of,  thousands  of 
men.  The  world  is  the  richer  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 
And  they  were  all  men  who  deliberately  embraced  poverty 
as  their  lot. 

I  should  not  have  laboured  my  point  as.  I  have  done, 
if  I  did  not  believe  that,  in  so  far  as  we  have  made  the 
modern  materialistic  craze  our  goal,  so  far  are  we  going 
downhill  in  the  path  of  progress.  I  hold  that  economic 
progress  in  the  sense  I  have  put  it  is  antagonistic  to  real 
progress.  Hence  the  ancient  ideal  'has  been  the  limitation 
of  activities  promoting  wealth.  This  does  not  put  an  end  to 
all  material  ambition.  We  should  still  Have,  as  we  have 
always  had,  in  our  midst  people  who  make  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  their  aim  in  life.  But  we  have  always  recognized 
that  it  is  a  fall  from  the  ideal.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
know  that  the  wealthiest  among  us  have  often  felt  that 
to  have  remained  voluntarily  poor  would  have  been  a 
higher  state  for  them.  That  you  cannot  serve  God  and 
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Mammon  is  an  economic  truth  of  the  highest  value.  We 
have  to  make  our  choice.  Western  nations  are  today 
groaning  under  the  heel  of  the  monster  god  of  materialism. 
Their  moral  growth  has  become  stunted.  They  measure 
their  progress  in  £ .  s.  d.  American  wealth  has  become  the 
standard.  She  is  the  envy  of  the  other  nations.  I  have 
heard  many  of  our  countrymen  say  that  we  will  gain 
American  wealth  but  avoid  its  methods.  I  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  an  attempt,  if  it  were  made,  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  We  cannot  be  ‘wise,  temperate  and  furious  ’  in 
a  moment.  I  would  have  our  leaders  teach  us  to  be  morally 
supreme  in  the  world.  This  land  of  ours  was  once,  we  are 
told,  the  abode  of  gods.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
gods  inhabiting  a  land  which  is  made  hideous  by  the 
smoke  and  the  din  of  mill  chimneys  and  factories  and 
whose  roadways  are  traversed  by  rushing  engines, 
dragging  numerous  cars  crowded  with  men  who  know  not 
for  the  most  part  what  they  are  after,  who  are  often 
absent-minded,  and  whose  tempers  do  not  improve  by  being 
uncomfortably  packed  like  sardines  in  boxes  and  finding 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  utter  strangers,  who  would  oust 
them  if  they  could  and  whom  they  would,  in  their  turn, 
oust  similarly.  I  refer  to  these  things  because  they  are  held 
to  be  symbolical  of  material  progress.  But  they  add  not  an 
atom  to  our  happiness.  This  is  what  Wallace,  the  great 
scientist,  has  said  as  his  deliberate  judgment  : 

“  In  the  earliest  records  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  past,  we  find  ample  indications  that  general  ethical  considera¬ 
tions  and  conceptions,  the  accepted  standard  of  morality,  and  the 
conduct  resulting  from  these,  were  in  no  degree  inferior  to  those 
which  prevail  today/’ 

In  a  series  of  chapters  he  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  English  nation  under  the  advance  in 
wealth  it  has  made.  He  says :  ‘  This  rapid  growth  of 
wealth  and  increase  of  our  power  over  Nature  put  too 
great  a  strain  upon  our  crude  civilization,  on  our  super¬ 
ficial  Christianity,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  various 
forms  of  social  immorality  almost  as  amazing  and  unprece¬ 
dented.’  He  then  shows  how  factories  have  risen  on  the 
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corpses  of  men,  women  and  children,  how,  as  the  country 
has  rapidly  advanced  in  riches,  it  has  gone  down  in 
morality.  He  shows  this  by  dealing  with  insanitation, 
life-destroying  trades,  adulteration,  bribery  and  gambling. 
He  shows  how  with  the  advance  of  wealth,  justice  has  be¬ 
come  immoral,  deaths  from  alcoholism  and  suicide  have 
increased,  the  average  of  premature  births,  and  congenital 
defects  has  increased  and  prostitution  has  become  an 
institution.  He  concludes  his  examination  with  these  preg¬ 
nant  remarks  : 

“  The  proceedings  of  the  divorce  courts  show  other  aspects  of 
the  result  of  wealth  and  leisure,  while  a  friend  who  had  been  a 
good  deal  in  London  Society  assured  me  that,  both  in  country 
houses  and  in  London,  various  kinds  of  orgies  were  occasionally 
to  be  met  with,  which  would  hardly  have  been  surpassed  in  the 
period  of  the  most  dissolute  emperors.  Of  war,  too,  I  need  say 
nothing.  It  has  always  been  more  or  less  chronic  since  the  rise 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  there  is  now  undoubtedly  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  for  war  among  all  civilized  peoples.  Yet  the  vast  burden  of 
armaments  taken  together  with  the  most  pious  declarations  in 
favour  of  peace,  must  be  held  to  show  an  almost  total  absence  of 
morality  as  a  guiding  principle  among  the  governing  classes.” 

Under  the  British  aegis  we  have  learnt  much,  but  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  there  is  little  to  gain  from  Britain  in 
intrinsic  morality,  that  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
introduce  all  the  vices  that  she  has  been  a  prey  to  owing 
to  the  disease  of  materialism.  We  can  profit  by  that  con¬ 
nection  only  if  we  keep  our  civilization,  and  our  morals 
straight,  i.e.,  if,  instead  of  boasting  of  the  glorious  past,  we 
express  the  ancient  moral  glory  in  our  own  lives  and  let 
our  lives  bear  witness' to  our  boast.  Then  we  shall  benefit 
her  and  ourselves.  If  we  copy  het  because  she  provides 
us  with  rulers,  both  they  and  we  shall  suffer  degradation. 
We  need  not  be  afraid  of  ideals  or  of  reducing  them  to 
practice  even  to  the  uttermost.  Ours  will  only  then  be  a 
truly  spiritual  nation  when  we  shall  show  more  truth  than 
gold,  greater  fearlessness  than  pomp  of  power  and  wealth, 
greater  charity  than  love  of  self.  If  we  will  but  cleanse  our 
houses,  our  palaces  and  temples  of  the  attributes  of  wealth 
and  show  in  them  the  attributes  of  morality,  we  can  offer 
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battle  to  any  combinations  of  hostile  forces  without  having 
to  carry  the  burden  of  a  heavy  militia.  Let  us  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  the  irrevo¬ 
cable  promise  is  that  everything  will  be  added  unto  us. 
These  are  real  economics.  May  you  and  I  treasure  them 
and  enforce  them  in  our  daily  life. 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatina  Gandhi,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
(4th  Edition),  p.  349. 


2 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  FOR  WHAT? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Interpretation  of  the 
Wardha  Education  Scheme”  by  M.D.  —  the  conversation  of  Mahatmaji 
with  Dr.  John  De  Boer,  an  educationist  of  South  India  on  the  subject 
of  ‘  Industrialization  ’  only,  is  reproduced  below :) 

“  But  you  want  to  simplify  life  and  cut  out  industria¬ 
lization.” 

“  If  I  could  produce  all  my  country’s  wants  by  means 
of  the  labour  of  30,000  people  instead  of  30  million  I  should 
not  mind  it,  provided  that  the  thirty  million  are  not  ren¬ 
dered  idle  and  unemployed.  I  know  that  Socialists  would 
introduce  industrialization  to  the  extent  of  reducing 
working  hours  to  one  or  two  in  a  day,  but  I  do  not  want 
it.” 

“  They  would  have  leisure.” 

“  Leisure  to  play  hockey  ?  ” 

“Not  only  for  that  but  for  creative  handicrafts  for 
instance.” 

“  Creative  handicrafts  I  am  asking  them  to  engage 
in.  But  they  will  produce  with  their  hands  by  working 
eight  hours  a  day.” 

“  You  do  not  of  course  look  forward  to  a  state  of 
society  when  every  house  will  have  a  radio  and  everyone 
a  car.  That  was  President'  Hoover’s  formula.  He.  wanted 
not  one  but  two  radios  and  two  cars.” 
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“  If  we  had  so  many  cars  there  would  be  very  little 
room  left  for  walking/’  said  Gandhiji. 

“I  agree.  We  have  about  40,000  deaths  by  accidents 
every  year  and  thrice  as  many  cases  of  people  being 
maimed.” 

“  At  any  rate  I  am  not  going  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
all  villages  in  India  will  have  radios.” 

“  Pandit  Jawaharlal  seems  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
economics  of  abundance.” 

“  I  know.  But  what  is  abundance  ?  Not  the  capacity  to 
destroy  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  as  you  do  in  America  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  the  nemesis  of  capitalism.  They  do  not 
destroy  now,  but  they  are  being  paid  for  not  producing 
wheat.  People  indulged  in  the  pastime  of  throwing  eggs  at 
one  another  because  the  prices  of  the  eggs  had  gone 
down.” 

’  “  That  is  what  we  do  not  want.  If  by  abundance  you 
mean  everyone  having  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  to 
clothe  himself  with,  enough  to  keep  his  mind  trained  and 
educated,  I  should  be  satisfied.  But  I  should  not  like  to 
pack  more  stuff  in  my  belly  than  I  can  digest  and  more 
things  than  I  can  ever  usefully  use.  But  neither  do  I  want 
poverty,  penury,  misery,  dirt  and  dust  in  India.” 

“  But  Pandit  Jawaharlal  says  in  his  autobiography 
you  worship  Daridranarayana  and  extol  poverty  for  its  own 
sake.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Gandhiji,  with  a  laugh. 

Harijan,  12-2-’38,  p.  2. 


INDUSTRIALISM,  A  CURSE  FOR  MANKIND 

(Extracts  from  “London  Letter  —  Meeting  of  Indian  Students  at 
Oxford  ”  by  M.  D.) 

Q.  What  is  your  view  about  the  industrialization  of 
India  ? 

A.  Industrialism  is,  I  am  afraid,  going  to  be  a  curse 
for  mankind.  Exploitation  of  one  nation  by  another  cannot 
go  on  for  all  time.  Industrialism  depends  entirely  on  your 
capacity  to  exploit,  on  foreign  markets  being  open  to  you 
and  on  the  absence  of  competitors.  It  is  because  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  getting  less  and  less  everyday  for  England  that  its 
number  of  unemployed  is  mounting  up  daily.  The  Indian 
boycott  was  but  a  flea-bite.  And  if  that  is  the  state  of 
England,  a  vast  country  like  India  cannot  expect  to  benefit 
by  industrialization.  In  fact,  India  when  it  begins  to  exploit 
other  nations  —  as  it  must  if  it  becomes  industrialized  — 
will  be  a  curse  for  other  nations,  a  menace  to  the  world. 
And  why  should  I  think  of  industrializing  India  to  exploit 
other  nations  ?  Don’t  you  see  the  tragedy  of  the  situation, 
viz.,  that  we  can  find  work  for  our  300  millions  unemployed 
but  England  can  find  none  for  its  three  millions  and  is 
faced  with  a  problem  that  baffles  the  greatest  intellects  of 
England  ?  The  future  of  industrialism  is  dark.  England  has 
got  successful  competitors  in  America,  Japan,  France  and 
Germany.  It  has  competitors  in  the  handful  of  mills  in 
India,  and  as  there  has  been  -an  awakening  in  India,  even 
so  there  will  be  an  awakening  in  South  Africa  with  its 
vastly  richer  resources  —  natural,  mineral  and  human.  The 
mighty  English  look  quite  pigmies  before  the  mighty 
races  of  Africa.  They  are  noble  savages  after  all,  you  will 
say.  They  are  certainly  noble,  but  no  savages,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  Western  nations  may  cease  to 
find  in  Africa  a  dumping  ground  for  their  wares.  And  if 
the  future  of  industrialism  is  dark  for  the  West,  would  it 
not  be  darker  stll  for  India  ? 

Young  India,  12-11-’31,  p.  351  at  p.  355. 
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LIMITS  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by 
Pyarelal) 

“  What  attitude  should  I,  as  a  realist,  adopt  with 
regard  to  the  tide  of  industrialization  that  is  sweeping 
over  the  world,”  was  also  the  theme  of  a  discussion  that 
a  Polish  friend,  Mr.  Friedman,  otherwise  Bharatanandji 
had  with  Gandhiji  durifig  his  stay  at  Segaon.  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man  is  an  engineer  by  profession  and  the  head  of  the 
Government  Electrical  Workshop  at  Bangalore  in  the 
Mysore  State.  He  takes,  besides,  a  keen  amateur  interest  in 

t 

politics  and  is  deeply  interested  in  Indian  philosophy  and 
things  spiritual.  “  The  ultimate  ideal  of  having  self-suffi¬ 
cient  villages  is,  of  course,  there,”  he  observed  to  Gandhiji. 
“  But  that  can  come  about  only  where  everyone  is  cul¬ 
tured  in  the  Indian  sense  of  the  word.  Does  not  industria¬ 
lization  serve  to  level  the  ground  ?  Is  it  not  waste  of  energy 
merely  to  oppose  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to 
change  its  direction  ?  ” 

“  You  are  an  engineer,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  You  will, 
therefore,  appreciate  an  illustration  from  mechanics.  You 
know  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  There  the  forces  do  not 
neutralize  each  other.  Each  force  acts  freely  along  its  own 
line  and  we  get  the  resultant  which  indicates  the  final 
direction  of  motion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  problem  you 
have  mentioned.  As  I  look  at  Russia  where  the  apotheosis 
of  industrialization  has  been  reached,  the  life  there  does 
not  appeal  to  me.  To  use  the  language  of  the  Bible,  “  What 
shall  it  avail  a  man  if  he  gain  4he  whole  world  and  lose 
his  soul  ?  ”  In  modern  terms,  it  is  beneath  human  dignity 
to  lose  one’s  individuality  and  become  a  mere  cog  in  the 
machine.  I  want  every  individual  to  become  a  full-blooded, 
fully  developed  member  of  society.  The  villages  must 
become  self-sufficient.  I  see  no  other  solution  if  one  has 
to  work  in  terms  of  Ahimsa.  Now  I  have  that  conviction. 
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I  know  that  there  are  others  who  believe  in  industrializa¬ 
tion.  I  work  with  all  my  being  for  my  conviction.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  adjustment  goes  on  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  outcome  of  it  will  ber  But  whatever  it  is,  it  will 
be  to  the  good.” 

“  But,”  questioned  the  Polish  friend,  returning  to  the 
charge,  “  is  no  compromise  with  industrialization  possible 
without  imperilling  the  ideal  of  self-sufficient  villages  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  Railways  are  there,  I  do 
not  avoid  them.  I  hate  motor  cars  but  I  make  use  of  them 
willy  nilly  all  the  same.  Again,  I  dislike  fountain-pens,  but 
just  now  I  am  making  use  of  one  though  I  carry  a  reed- 
pen  about  in  my  box.  Every  time  I  use  the  fountain-pen 
it  hurts  me,  and  I  think  of  the  neglected  reed-pen  in  my 
box.  Compromise  comes  in  at  every  step,  but  one  must 
realize  that  it  is  a  compromise,  and  keep  the  final  goal 
constantly  in  front  of  the  mind's  eye.” 

“When  I  turn  from,  the  busy  West  to  masses  in  the 
Indian  villages,”  resumed  Mr.  Friedman,  “  I  seem  to  be 
moving  in  a  different  world  altogether  in  which  stagnation 
reigns.” 

“  Yes,  so  long  as  you  look  on  the  surface,”  replied 
Gandhiji.  “  But  the  moment  you  talk  to  them  and  they 
begin  to  speak,  you  will  find  that  wisdom  drops  from  their 
lips.  Behind  the  crude  exterior  you  will  find  a  deep  reser¬ 
voir  of  spirituality.  I  call  this  culture.  You  will  not  find 
such  a  thing  in  the  West.  You  try  to  engage  a  European 
peasant  in  conversation,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  un¬ 
interested  in  things  spiritual.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian 
villager  an  age-old  culture  is  hidden  under  an  encrust- 
ment-of  crudeness.  Take  away  the  encrustation,  remove 
his  chronic  poverty  and  his  illiteracy,  and  you  have  the 
finest  specimen  of  what  a  cultured,  cultivated,  free  citizen 
should  be.” 

Harijan,  28-l-’39,  jd.  438. 
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•  INVINCIBLE  FAITH 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D.) 

Sjt.  Ghanashyamdas  'Birla  who  ‘was  here  for  the 
H.  S.  S.  Executive  meeting  had  a  talk  with  Gandhi ji  which 
revealed  more  than  ever  before  the  faith  that  sustains  the 
latter.  Sjt.  Ghanashyamdas'  had  just  returned  from  our 
tannery  in  Nalwadi,  and  was  evidently  pleased  with  what 
he  had  seen  there.  But  he  wondered  how  work  requiring 
continuing  sacrifice  and  undimmed  faith  could  go  on  for 
any  length  of  time. 

“  That  friend  in  charge  of  the  tannery,  you  say,  is 
working  for  a  mere  pittance.  It  is  highly  commendable, ” 
he  said. 

“  He  is  a  Brahman  and  a  graduate,”  said  Gandhiji. 
“  He  does  not  accept  more  than  eight  annas  a  day.  His 
wife  also  works  elsewhere  the  whole  day  for  a  bare  living 
wage.” 

•  “  Yes,  all  that  surprises  me,  but  I  do  not  know  how 

long  this  can  go  on,  in  this  machine  age.” 

“  I  have  no  such  fear,”  said  Gandhiji,  “  because  I  have 
the  conviction  within  me  that  when  all  these  achievements 
of  the  machine  age  will  have  disappeared  these  our  handi¬ 
crafts  will  remain  ;  when  all  exploitation  will  have  ceased, 
service  and  honest  labour  will  remain.  It  is  because  this 
faith  sustains  me  that  I  am  going  on  with  my  work.  After 
all  where  is  there  any  cause  for  despair  ?  What  are  a  few 
years  in  the  vast  stretch  of  eternity  ?  A  study  of  human 
origins  would  carry  us  back  to  millions  of  years.  Indomi¬ 
table  faith  in  their  work  sustained  men  like  Stephenson 
and  Columbus.  Faith  in  my  work  sustains  me,  but  there  is 
also  added  to  it  the  conviction  that  all  the  other  things 
that  seem  to  challenge  my  faith  are  doomed.  Don’t  you  see 
that  if  India  becomes  industrialized,  we  shall  need  a  Nadir- 
shah  to  find  out  other  worlds  to  exploit,  that  we  shall  have 
to  pit  ourselves  against  the  naval  and  military  power  of 
Britain  and  Japan  and  America,  of  Russia  and  Italy  ?  My 
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head  reels  to  think  of  these  rivalries.  No.  I  am  clear  that 
whilst  this  machine  age  aims  at  converting  men  into 
machines,  I  am  aiming  at  reinstating  man  turned  machine 
into  his  original  estate.” 

“  I  quite  see  your  invincible  faith,”  said  Ghanashyam- 
dasji  smiling.  “  But  you  seem  to  forget  in  your  enthusiasm 
that  you  will  not  be  with  us  until  eternity.  You  are  getting 
old.  Why  not  make  large  collections  and  spread  your  work 
over  a  large  area  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  do  not  believe  in  collecting  more  than  I  need.” 

“  But  supposing  you  constructed  twenty,  even  ten, 
model  villages  ?  ” 

“If  it  is  such  an  easy  thing,  you  might  do  so  with 
your  money.  But  I  know  it  is  not  easy.  You  cannot  bring 
a  model  village  into  being  by  the  magic  wand  of  money. 
And  I  believe  in  making  a  full  .return  for  whatever  money 
I  receive  from  the  public.  And  then  I  am  against  raising 
any  more  central  funds  now.  There  are  so  many  Harijan 
schools  and  ashrams  in  Gujarat  requiring  an  annual 
budget  of  Rs.  29,000.  Why  should  I  ask  you  for  work  in 
Gujarat  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Gujaratis  to  find  money 
for  the  Harijan  work  in  Gujarat  ?  If  they  cannot  find  it, 
they  had  better  close  down  their  institutions  rather  than 
ask  for  outside  help.” 

Harijan,  30-ll-’35,  p.  329. 

(The  above  conversation  of  Mahatma ji  with  Sjt.  Ghanashyamdas 
Birla  was  explained  in  an  article  by  Shri  Mahadev  Desai  which 
appeared  under  the  title  “  A  Formidable  Indictment  ”  in  Harijan  of 
August  29,  1936  at  p.  228.  Some  extracts  therefrom  are  reproduced 
below.) 

Referring  to  the  above  article  and  particularly  to 
paragraph  five  thereof,  an  esteemed  friend,  then  in  London, 
wrote  : 

“  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  how  difficult  it  is  to  consider  a 
question  rationally  when  outlooks  and  premises  differ  so  vastly. 
Every  statement  made  by  Gandhiji  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a 
wrong  premise,  or  on  a  misconception  of  what  those  in  favour 
of  the  machine  are  saying.  The  result  is  that  the  ideas  never 
meet,  they  go  on  running  parallel  to  each  other,  each  ignorant 
of  the  other.  Every  thinking  and  sensitive  person  has  a  feeling 
that  something  is  grievously  wrong  in  our  lives  and  our  social 
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order.  If  he  is  not  of  the  purely  religious  type,  he  approaches 
all  nostrums  and  suggested  remedies  with  some  suspicion.  Even 
when  he  accepts  a  proposed  remedy  he  does  not  do  so  in  toto  ; 
he  is  groping  for  the  truth.  But  when  Gandhiji  says  that  ‘  Faith 
in  my  work  sustains  me,  but  there  is  also  added  to  it  the  conviction 
that,  all  the  other  things  that  seem  to  challenge  my  faith  are 
doomed,’  he  is  hardly  the  truth-seeker.  He  is  one  who  has  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  he  has  found  it  and  has,  therefore,  closed  his 
mind  to  further  search  or  enquiry.  Then  again,  he  says,  4  If  India 
becomes  industrialized,  we  shall  need  a  Nadirshah  to  find  out 
other  worlds  to  exploit,  etc.’  That  is  an  extraordinary  statement 
and  only  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  a  continuation  of  the  present 
capitalist-imperialist  order.  It  has  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
society  based  on  the  principles  of  Socialism.  Exploitation  arid 
international  conflict  arise  not  from  industrialization  —  was  there 
no  terrible  exploitation  and  conflict  before  the  machine  age  ?  — 
-  but  from  the  profit  motive  which  is  at  the  back  of  capitalism.  If 
this  motive  goes,  where  is  the  exploitation  or  the  conflict  ?  If 
production  is  for  consumption  and  not  for  making  money  out  of 
others,  the  whole  of  Gandhiji’s  argument  collapses. 

“  Yet  another  instance,  which  may  surprise  you,  ‘  I  am  clear/ 
,says  he,  ‘  that  whilst  this  machine  age  aims  at  converting  men 
into  machines,  I  am  aiming  at  reinstating  man  turned  machine 
into  his  original  estate.’  What  exactly  was  man’s  original  estate  ? 
So  far  as  I  know  history  or  the  story  of  man’s  origins  this  original 
-estate  was  one  of  the  utmost  degradation,  something  very  near 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  At  no  period  of  history  and  in  no  country 
prior  to  the  machine  age  have  the  masses  had  anything  but  a 
miserable,  hard  worked,  machinelike  existence  to  look  forward  to. 
(An  exception  might  be  made  of  certain  favourably  situated  far¬ 
away  islands  like  the  South  Sea  Islands).  The  machine  has  in  fact 
produced  the  conditions  when  men  need  not  be  machines.  True, 
this  has  only  been  partly  realized  and  only  in  a  few  countries. 
But  the  fault  lies  in  the  exploitation  of  the  machine  in  an  unholy 
way  for  the  profit  of  individuals  and  groups.  Rightly  used  for  the 
social  good  it  should  be  the  mightiest  factor  for  humanizing  man.” 

This  formidable  indictment  merits  an  answer.  First 
-as  to  the  challenge  about  Gandhiji’s  being  a  truth-seeker, 
when  he  speaks  like  one  who  has  found  the  truth  and 
closed  his  mind  to  further  search.  Gandhiji  has  never 
claimed  infallibility.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
someone  convinced  him  that  truth  was  an  error,  he  would 
be  a  convert  and  give  up  the  search,  but  whilst  the  condi¬ 
tion  lasts,  a  truth-seeker  is  bound  to  defend  it  at  the  cost 
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of  his  life.  He  dare  not  doubt  the  truth  of  his  position.  The 
very  fact  that  he  claims  to  be  a  seeker  and  nothing  more 
carries  its  own  limitations.  When  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
talks  about  Socialism,  his  faith  naturally  makes  him  des¬ 
cribe  it  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  evils.  That  is  his  con¬ 
viction.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  whilst  he  has  that  firm 
conviction,  he  yet  keeps  an  open  mind  ?  The  fact  is  that 
objectively  all  truth  is  relative,  subjectively  it  is  absolute. 
We  have  to  seek  it  with  an  open  mind,  but  we  have  to  be 
devoted  to  it,  to  pursue  it,  and  live  it  as  though  it  was 
absolute.  And  any  truth-seeker  who  has  lived  for  truth 
and  cared  to  pursue  it,  has  acted  in  the  faith  that  the 
opposite  is  doomed.  That  faith  alone  can  sustain  him,  and 
most  of  our  troubles  spring  from  a  lack  of  that  living  faith 
in  what  we  believe. 

Then  about  the  profit  motive.  Our  critic  is  apparently 
right.  It  is  the  profit  motive  that  vitiates  all  industry  and 
no  doubt  exploitation  arises  from  the  profit  motive.  But 
does  it  not  arise  from  industrialization  itself  ?  Will  Socia¬ 
lism  of  uncontrolled  private  ownership  eradicate  the 
wrongs  inherent  in  mass  distribution  and  mass  consump¬ 
tion  which  mass  production  presupposes  ?  As  Borsodi  says 
in  This  Ugly  Civilization,  “  The  elimination  of  exploitation 
by  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  fac¬ 
tory’s  ineradicable  attributes  will  still  remain  to  plague 
mankind.  Socialization  or.  functionalization  of  the  factory 
will  never  produce  the  utopia  for  which  so  many  idealists 
are  working.  Socialization  must  fail  as  a  remedy  because  it 
does  not  treat  with  the  real  disease  which  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  has  inflicted  upon  mankind.  Socialization  must  fail 
because  it  contains  no  balm  for  efficiency-scourged  man¬ 
kind.  For  the  efficiency  that  is  the  quintessence  of  factory 
civilization  is  the  real  disease  which  the  factory  has  inflic¬ 
ted  upon  mankind.  .  .  .Comfort  would  have  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  the  great  god  efficienc}-7  under  Socialism, 
precisely  as  it  has  to  be  under  capitalism,  because  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  ceases  to  be  economic  unless  it  is  efficient,  ' 
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unless  it  is  efficient  enough  to  absorb  the  institutional 
burden  which  is  its  inescapable  concomitant.”  I  have  no 
space  here  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  institutional  burden 
of  the  factory,  but  it  is  apparent  from  this  that  socializa¬ 
tion  by  itself  cannot  do  much.  Unless  it  is  tacked  on  to  a 
home-industry  civilization  and  divorced  from  the  factory 
civilization,  mere  socialization  will  throw  us  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Was  there  not  terrible  exploitation, 
our  critic  asks,  before  the  machine  age  ?  Indeed  there  was, 
but  was  the  gulf  separating  the  rich  and  the  poor  wider 
then  or  narrower  ?  The  cure  of  the  economic  ills  may  lie 
in  socialization  but  not  in  socialization  ill-matched  with  the 
factory. 

To  come  to  the  last  point’.  I  confess  my  language  was 
loose  wh^en  I  represented  Gandhiji  as  saying  that  he  was 
aiming  at  reinstating  man  in  his  original  estate.  Gandhiji 
meant  to  say  nothing  more  than  this  that  the  revival  of 
the  cottage  industry  aimed  at  making  man  the  real  human 
being  that  he  was  fast  ceasing  to  be.  The  critic  assumes 
that  Gandhiji  is  against  the  machine  as  such.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake.  He  wants  the  machine  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  needs  of  man,  to  serve  man,  not  to  be  the  master 
of  man.  Let  man  improve  the  machine  in  his  control  so 
as  to  save  his  labour  and  increase  production,  but  let  him 
not  be  the  automaton  that  power-driven  machinery  has 
made  of  him.  The  factory  civilization  of  today  has  made 
machine  the  master  of  man  not  only  because  it  is  based  on 
exploitation,  but  because  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  the 
factory  itself.  There  may  have  been  men  leading  a  machine¬ 
like  existence  in  the  pre-factory  age.  (I  will  not  call  it  a 
pre-machinery  age,  as  ■  machines  ’  have  been  there  ever 
since  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span),  but  I  maintain  that  it 
was  less  machine-like  existence,  less  drab  and  dreary,  less 
wedded  to  the  uglinesses  and  indecencies  that  are  inevi¬ 
table  in  a  factory  civilization.  And  that  applies  not  only  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  (which  unfortunately  I  do  not  know) 
but  to  India  of  a  pre-factory  age.  I  am  not  talking  here  of 
the  golden  age  of  India,  the  India  of  the  Upanishads  and 
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the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  but  of  a  more  histo¬ 
rical  India.  Kabir,  who  sprang  from  the  weaver’s  caste, 
Tukaram  from  the  peasant’s,  Chokhamela  from  the  so- 
called  untouchable’s,  Raidas  from  the  cobbler’s  caste,  Gora 
from  the  potter’s,  and  Dhana  from  the  carpenter’s  were 
no  exemplars  of  a  machine-like  existence,  but  of  a  god¬ 
like  existence. 


6 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  INDUSTRIALISM 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

“  Do  you  then  believe  that  industrialization  of  India  —  to  the 
extent  of  India  producing  her  own  ships,  locomotives,  aeroplanes, 
etc.  —  is  necessary  ?  If  not,  will  jmu  kindly  suggest  the  alternative 
means  by  which  India  shall  discharge  her  responsibilities  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  ? 

“  If  you  believe  in  the  establishment  of  such  industries,  who 
should  in  your  opinion,  exercise  control  over  the  management  and 
the  profits  that  will  accrue  ?  ” 

I  do  not  believe  that  industrialization  is  necessary 
in  any  case  for  any  country.  It  is  much  less  so  for  India. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  Independent  India  can  only  dis¬ 
charge  her  duty  towards  a  groaning  world  by  adopting  a 
simple  but  ennobled  life  by  developing  her  thousands  of 
cottages  and  living  at  peace  with  the  world.  High  thinking 
is  inconsistent  with  complicated  material  life  based  on  high 
speed  imposed  on  us  by  Mammon  worship.  All  the 
graces  of  life  are  possible  only  when  we  learn  the  art  of 
living  nobly. 

There  may  be  sensation  in  living  dangerously.  We 
must  draw  the  distinction  between  living  in  the  face  of 
danger  and  living  dangerously.  A  man  who  dares  to  live 
alone  in  a  forest  infested  by  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men 
without  a  gun  and  with  God  as  his  only  help,  lives  in  the 
face  of  danger.  A  man  who  lives  perpetually  in  mid-air  and 
dives  to  the  earth  below  to  the  admiration  of  a  gaping 
world  lives  dangerously.  One  is  a  purposeful,  the  other  a 
purposeless  life. 

Whether  such  plain  living  is  possible  for  an  isolated 
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nation,  however  large  geographically  and  numerically  in 
the  face  of  a  world,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  the  midst 
of  pomp  and  circumstance,  is  a  question  open  to  the  doubt 
of  a  sceptic.  The  answer  is  straight  and  simple.  If  plain 
life  is  worth  living,  then  the  attempt  is  worth  making  even 
though,  only  an  individual  or  a  group  makes  the  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  some  key  industries 
are  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  in  arm-chair  or  armed 
Socialism.  I  believe  in  action  according  to  my  belief, 
without  waiting  for  wholesale  conversion.  Hence,  without 
having  to  enumerate  key  industries,  I  would  have  State 
ownership,  where  a  large  number  of  people  hai^e  to  work 
together.  The  ownership  of  the  products  of  their  labour, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  will  vest  in  them  through  the 
State.  But  as  I  can  conceive  such  a  State  only  based  on 
non-violence,  I  would  not  dispossess  moneyed  men  by 
force  but  would  invite  their  co-operation  in  the  process  of 
conversion  to  State  ownership.  There  are  no  pariahs  of 
society,  whether  they  are  millionaires  or  paupers.  The  two 
are  sores  of  the  same  disease.  And  all  are  men  “  for  a’ 
that 

And  I  avow  this  belief  in  the  face  of  the  inhumanities 

we  have  witnessed  and  mav  still  have  to  witness  in  India 

%/ 

as  elsewhere.  Let  us  live‘in  the  face  of  danger. 

Harijan,  l-9-’46,  p.  285. 

7 

HOW  CAN  THE  WEST  SHUN  THE  EVILS 

OF  CAPITAL? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  What  of  the  West  ?  ”) 

A  European  friend  thus  writes  : 

“  What  can  be  done,  what  would  you  suggest  that  could  be 
tried  in  favour  of  the  starving  millions  of  the  West  ?  By  starving 
millions,  I  mean  the  masses  of  the  European  and  American  prole¬ 
tariat  who  are  being  driven  to  the  abyss,  who  live  a  life  not 
worth  the  name,  full  of  the  direst  privations,  who  can  nourish 
no  dream  of  future  relief  by  any  form  of  Swaraj,  who  are  perhaps 
more  hopeless  than  the  millions  of  India  because  the  faith  in 
God,  the  consolation  of  religion,  has  left  them  to  be  replaced  b}r 
nothing  but  hatred. 
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“  The  iron  hands  which  press  down  the  Indian  nation  are  at 
work  there  also.  The  devilish  system  is  at  work  in  each  of  these 
independent  countries ;  politics  do  not  count  as  there  is  a,  close 
solidarity  of  greed.  Vice  is  devastating  these  masses  who  naturally 
try  to  escape  the  hell  of  their  life  at  any  cost,  at  the  cost  of  making 
it  a  greater  hell,  and  who  have  no  longer  the  outlet  of  religious 
Hopes,  as  Christianity  by  siding  for  centuries  with  the  powerful 
and  the  greedy  has  lost  all  credit. 

“  Of  course,  I  expect  Mah.atmaji  to  answer  that  the  only  way 
to  salvation  for  these  masses  if  there  is  any  left,  if  the  whole 
Western  world  is  not  already  doomed,  lies  in  the  application  of  a 
disciplined  non-violent  resistance  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale.  But 
there  are  no  traditions  of  Ahimsa  in  the  European  soil  and  mind. 
Even  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  would  encounter  huge  diffi¬ 
culties,  what  about  its  right  understanding  and  application  !  ” 

The  problem  underlying  the  question  so  sincerely  put 
by  the  friend  lies  outside  my  orbit.  I,  therefore,  attempt 
an  answer  merely  in  courteous  recognition  of  friendship 
between  the  questioner  and  myself.  I  confess  that  no  value 
attaches  to  my  answer,  save  what  we  attach  to  every 
considered  argument.  I  know  neither  the  diagnosis  of  the 
European  disease  nor  the  remedy  in  the  same  sense  that  I 
claim  to  know  both  in  the  case  of  India. 

I,  however,  feel  that  fundamentally  the  disease  is  the 
same  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  India,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  former  country,  the  people  enjoy  political  self- 
government.  No  mere  transference  of  political  power  in 
India  will  satisfy  my  ambition,  even  though  I  hold  such 
transference  to  be  a  vital  necessity  of  Indian  national  life. 
The  peoples  of  Europe  have  no  doubt  political  power  but 
no  Swaraj.  Asian  and  African  races  are  exploited  for  their 
partial  benefit  and  they,  on  their  part,  are  being  exploited 
by  the  ruling  class  or  caste  under  the  sacred  name  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  At  the  root,  therefore,  the  disease  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  in  India.  The  same  remedy  is,  therefore,  likely  to 
be  applicable.  Shorn  of  all  the  camouflage,  the  exploitation 
of  the  masses  of  Europe  is  sustained  by  violence. 

Violence  on  the  part  of  the  masses  will  never  remove 
the  disease.  Anyway  up  to  now  experience  shows  that 
success  of  violence  has  been  short-lived.  It  has  led  to 
greater  violence.  What  has  been  tried  hitherto  has  been  a 
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variety  of  violence  and  artificial  checks  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  will  of  the  violent.  At  the  crucial  moment,  these 
checks  have  naturally  broken  down.  It  seems  to  me,  there¬ 
fore,  that  sooner  or  later,  the  European  masses  will  have 
to  take  to  non-violence  if  they  are  to  find  their  deliverance. 
That  there  is  no  hope  of  their  taking  to  it  in  a  body  and 
at  once  does  not  baffle  me.  A  few  thousand  years  are  but 
a  speck  in  the  vast  time  circle.  Someone  has  to  make  a 
beginning  with  a  faith  that  will  not  flinch.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  masses,  even  of  Europe,  will  respond,  but  what  is  more 
emergent  in  point  of  time  is  not  so  much  a  large  experiment 
in  non-violence  as  a  precise  grasp  of  the  meaning  of-  deli¬ 
verance. 

From  what  will  the  masses  be  delivered  ?  It  will  not 
do  to  have  a  vague  generalization  and  to  answer  *  from 
exploitation  and  degradation  ’.  Is  not  the  answer  this  that 
they  want  to  occupy  the  status  that  capital  does  today  ? 
If  so,  it  can  be  attained  only  by  violence.  But  if  they  want 
to  shun  the  evils  of  capital,  in  other  words,  if  they  would 
revise  the  view-point  of  capital,  they  would  strive  to  attain 
a  juster  distribution  of  the  products  of  labour.  This  imme¬ 
diately  takes  us  to  contentment  and  simplicity,  voluntarily 
adopted.  Under  the  new  outlook  multiplicity  of  material 
wants  will  not  be  the  aim  of  life  ;  the  aim  will  be  rather 
their  restriction  consistently  with  comfort.  We  shall  cease 
to  think  of  getting  what  we  can  but  we  shall  decline  to 
receive  what  all  cannot  get.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  make  a  successful  appeal  to  the  masses 
of  Europe  in  terms  of  economics  and  a  fairly  successful 
working  of  such  an  experiment  must  lead  to  immense  and 
unconscious  spiritual  results.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
spiritual  law  works  on  a  field  of  its  own.  On  the  contrary, 
it  expresses  itself  only  through  the  ordinary  activities  of 
life.  It  thus  affects  the  economic,  the  social  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  fields.  If  the  masses  of  Europe  can  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  view  I  have  suggested,  it  will  be  found  that 
violence  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  attain  the  aim  and 
they  can  easily  come  to  their  own  by  following  out  the 
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obvious  corollaries  of  non-violence.  It  may  even  be  that 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  so  natural  and  feasible  for  India, 
may  take  longer  to  permeate  the  inert  Indian  masses  than 
the  active  European  masses.  But  I  must  reiterate  my  con¬ 
fession  that  all  my  argument  is  based  on  suppositions  and 
assumptions  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Young  India ,  3-9-’25,  p.  304. 
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INDUSTRIALISM  OR  CAPITALISM  —  NO  SOLUTION 

TO  INDIA’S  ILLS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  of  “  The  Same -Old  Argument  ”) 

After  reciting  the  evils  from  which  we  are  suffering 
and  after  dealing  with  the  improvements  he  would  make 

in  agriculture,  a  correspondent  writes  : 

“  I  think  all  these  cannot  be  effected  if  we  can  stand  back  and 
say  modern  civilization  is  a  disease.  We  have  to  face  the  disease 
boldly  and  find  out  a  remedy  for  eradicating  the  evils  accruing 
therefrom.  We  have  come  to  a  stage  of  development  when  we 
cannot  get  out  of  this  modern  or  satanic  civilization.  In  this 
century  of  easy  communication  no  country  can  live  in  isolation 
from  another.  Western  influences  are  shaking  the  very  funda¬ 
mentals  of  our  society  in  economic,  social,  religious  and  poli¬ 
tical  matters.  In  this  struggle  I  think  all  the  silly,  superstitious 
and  secondary  elements  have  to  meet  their  destruction  making 
way  for  the  solid  and  essential  things  to  remain. ...We  cannot 
any  longer  be  content  with  our  bullock  carts  or  old  earthen  lamps. 
We  cannot  escape  the  steamships,  railways,  motor  cars,  printing 
presses,  the  ideas  of  democracy,  of  love  and  world  brotherhood. 
Nobody  thought  that  Japan  would  become  such  a  powerful  nation 
in  the  East.  If  she  had  shirked  to  take  up  modern  methods  of 
production,  she  would  have  been  exactly  where  for  instance 
China  is  at  present  asking  for  sjmipathy  of  other  nations.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  see  to  the  healthy  growth  of  India.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  magic.  We  must  have  a  larger  income.  The  national 
income  is  pitifully  low.  English  economists  complain  that  a  decent 
cultured  life  is  not  possible  with  a  less  than  per  capita  income  of 
£50;  then  what  about  India?  Unless  we  start  industries  able  to 
withstand  foreign  competition  is  it  possible  to  increase  the 
national  dividend  ?  We  must  have  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
for  India  and  then  and  then  only  can  the  Indian  peasant  be  made 
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to  think  of  sanitation,  education,  decency,  etc. . . .  India  is  living 
yet  for  she  has  hitherto  adapted  herself  to  changing  conditions. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
large-scale  production.” 

This  is  the  old  argument  restated.  The  correspondent 
forgets  that  to  make  India  like  England  and.  America  is  to 
find  some  other  races  and  places  of  the  earth  for  exploita¬ 
tion.  So  far  it  appears  that  the  Western  nations  have  divi¬ 
ded  all  the  known  races  outside  Europe  for  exploitation 
and  that  there  are  no  new  worlds  to  discover.  Among  the 
exploited/India  is  the  greatest  victim.  Japan  is  taking  the 
share  of  the  spoils  no  doubt.  But  if  India  and  China  refuse 
to  be  exploited  what  will  happen  to  the  exploiters  ?  And 
if  the  Western  nations  plus  Japan  are  likely  to  come  to 
grief,  in  the  event  of  India  and  China  refusing  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  what  can  be  the  fate  of  India  trying  to  ape  the 
West?  Indeed  the  West  has  had  a  surfeit  of  industrialism 
and  exploitation.  If  they  who  are  suffering  from  the  disease 
are  unable  to  find  a  remedy  to  correct  the  evils,  how  shall 
we,  mere  novices,  be  able  to  avoid  them  ?  The  fact  is  that 
this  industrial  civilization  is  a  disease  because  it  is  all  evil. 
Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  catchwords  and  phrases.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  steamships  or  telegraphs.  They  may  stay, 
if  they  can,  without  the  support  of  industrialism  and  all 
it  connotes.  They  are  not  an  end.  We  must  not  suffer 
exploitation  for  the  sake  of  steamships  and  telegraphs. 
They  are  in  no  way  indispensable  for  the  permanent  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  human  race.  Now  that  we  know  the  use  of 
steam  and  electricity,  we  should  be  able  to  use  them  on  due 
occasion  and  after  we  have  learnt  to  avoid  industrialism. 
Our  concern  is,  therefore,  to  destroy  industrialism  at  any 
cost. 

The  correspondent  has  suggested  the  remedy  without 
knowing  it  himself.  For  he  admits  that  India  has  lived  till 
now  when  other  nations  have  perished  because  ‘  she  has 
adapted  herself  to  changing  conditions  \  Adaptability  is  not 
imitation.  It  means  power  of  resistance  and  assimilation. 
India  has  withstood  the  onslaughts  of  £ther  civilizations 
•  because  she  has  stood  firm  on  her  own  ground.  Not  that 
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.she  has  not  made  changes.  But  the  changes  she  has  made 
have  promoted  her  growth.  To  change  to  industrialism  is 
to  court  disaster.  The  present  distress  is  undoubtedly  in¬ 
sufferable.  Pauperism  must  go.  But  industrialism  is  no 
remedy.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  use  of  bullock  carts. 
It  lies  in  our  selfishness  and  want  of  consideration  for  our 
neighbours.  If  we  have  no  love  for  our  neighbours,  no 
change  however  revolutionary  can  do  us  any  good.  And  if 
we  love  our  neighbours,  the  paupers  of  India,  for  their 
sakes,  we  shall  use  what  they  make  for  us  ;  for  their  sakes, 
we  who  should  know,  shall  not  engage  in  an  immoral  traffic 
with  the  West  in  the  shape  of  buying  the  foreign  fineries 
and  taking  them  to  the  villages. 

If  we  would  but  think  seriously  and  persistently,  we 
shall  discover  that  before  we  make  any  other  changes,  the 
one  great  change  to  make  is  to  discard  foreign  cloth  and 
reinstate  the  ancient  cottage  industry  of  hand-spinning. 
We  must  thus  restore  our  ancient  and  health-giving  indus¬ 
try  if  we  would  resist  industrialism. 

I  do  not  fight  shy  of  capital.  I  fight  capitalism.  The 
West  teaches  one  to  avoid  concentration  of  capital,  to  avoid 
a  racial  war  in  another  and  deadlier  .form.  Capital  and 
labour  need  not  be  antagonistic  to  each  other.  I  cannot 
picture  to  myself  a  time  when  no  man  shall  be  richer  than 
another.  But  I  do  picture  to  myself  a  time  when  the  rich 
will  spurn  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
and  the  poor  will  cease  to  envy  the  rich.  Even  in  a  most 
perfect  world,  we  shall  fail  to  avoid  inequalities,  but  we 
can  and  must  avoid  strife  and  bitterness.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  examples  extant  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  living  in  per¬ 
fect  friendliness.  We  have  but  to  multiply  such  instances. 

India’s  destiny  lies  not  along  the  bloody  way  of  the 
West,  of  which  she  shows  signs  of  tiredness,  but  along  the 
bloodless  way  of  peace  that  comes  from  a  simple  and  godly 
life.  India  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  soul.  She  cannot  lose 
it  and  live.  She  must  not  therefore  lazily  and  helplessly 
say,  ‘  I  cannot  escape  the  onrush  from  the  West.’  She  must 
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be  strong  enough  to  resist  it  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  world. 

Young  India,  7-KV26,  p.  348. 
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IS  INDUSTRIALISM  INEVITABLE  IN  INDIA  ? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Snares  of  Satan”) 

^  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  passionate  lover 
of  khaddar  will  be  read  with  interest : 

I  believe  in  khaddar.  I  see  the  mission  of  khaddar  clear  as 
crystal.  It  simplifies  and  hence  purifies  life.  It  binds  us  to  the 
poor  by  the  tie  of  service.  It  is  the  only  insurance  against  poverty 
which  is  killing  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the  nation,  for  at  least 
as  far  as  the  illiterate  millions  are  concerned  there  is  no  question 
of  the  soul  without  the  body.  Realized  Yoga  and  its  votaries  might 
talk  of  it,  but  for  the  millions  soul  is  mockery  without  bodv.  Last 
ana  not  least,  Charkha  is  the  only  insurance  against  violent 
social  outbreaks  as  are  now  flooding  Europe  with  blood  and  pas¬ 
sions.  Charkha  brings  the  masses  and  the  classes  together  and  as 
long  as  India  accepts  it  Bolshevism  and  kindred  violent  eruptions 
would  be  impossible.  These  things  convince  me  of  the  vital  need 
of  the  Charkha.  But  there  is  only  one  difficult}7.  Can  it  work  ? 
Can  it  succeed  ?  Can  we  now  plant  again  the  Charkha  in  its  old 
place  of  sanctity  in  every  home  ?  Is  it  not  too  late  ?  Before  you 
went  to  prison  I  "never  would  have  questioned  thus.  There  was 
room  for  hope.  But  now  it  is  not  all  hope.  And  there  is  Bertrand 
Russell  who  says  that  industrialism  is  like  a  force  of  nature  and 
India  too  will  be  submerged  whether  we  want  it  or  no.  Only, 
such  people  say  we  should  find  our  own  solution  for  industrialism. 
There  is  truth  in  what  they  say.  Industrialism  is  flooding  all  the 
world  and  after  the  flood  they  are  finding  their  own  solutions. 
Take  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  that  Europe  will  perish.  I  have  too 
much  faith  in  human  nature  and,  human  nature  will  find  the 
remedy  sooner  or  later.  Can  India,  even  if  she  wants  to,  isolate 
herself  and  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  industrialism  ?  ” 

The  argument  to  which  this  lover  of  khaddar  has  been, 
involuntarily  and  irresistibly  drawn  is  Satan’s  old  device! 
He  always  goes  with  us  halfway,  and  then  suddenly  in¬ 
sinuates  that  it  is  no  good  going  further  and  points  to  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  further  progress.  He  applauds 

\  n  tue,  but  immediately  says  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
attain  it. 
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Now,  the  difficulty  that  has  occurred  to  the  friend  is 
a  difficulty  that  faces  a  reformer  at  every  step.  Have  not 
untruth  and  hypocrisy  permeated  society  ?  Yet  those  who 
believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  persist  in  it  in  the 
absolute  hope  of  success.  A  reformer  never  permits  time 
to  run  against  him,  for  he  defies  that  ancient  enemy.  Of 
course,  industrialism  is  like  a  force  of  nature,  but  it  is 
given  to  man  to  control  nature  and  to  conquer  her  forces. 
His  dignity  demands  from  him  resolution  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds.  Our  daily  life  is  such  a  conquest.  An 
agriculturist  knows  it  only  too  well. 

What  is  industrialism  but  a  control  of  the  majority 
by  a  small  minority  ?  There  is  nothing  attractive  about  it, 
nor  is  there  anything  inevitable  in  it.  If  the  majority  simply 
wills  to  say  ‘No’  to  the  blandishments  of  the  minority,  the 
latter  is  powerless  for  mischief. 

It  is  good  to  have  faith  in  human  nature.  I  live  be¬ 
cause  I  have  that  faith.  But  that  faith  does  not  blind  me 
to  the  fact  of  history  that,  whilst  in  the  ultimate  all  is 
well,  individuals  and  groups  called  nations  have  before  now 
perished.  Rome,  Greece,  Babylon,  Egypt  and  many  others 
are  a  standing  testimony  in  proof  of  the  .fact  that  nations 
have  perished  before  now  because  of  their  misdeeds.  What 
may  be  hoped  for  is  that  Europe  on  account  of  her  fine  and 
scientific  intellect  will  realize  the  obvious  and  retrace  her 
steps,  and  from  the  demoralizing  industrialism  she  will 
find  a  way  out.  It  will  not  necessarily  be  a  return  to  the 
old  absolute  simplicity.  But  it  will  have  to  be  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  which  village  life  will  predominate,  and  in  which 
brute  and  material  force  will  be  subordinated  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  force. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  be  entrapped  by  false  analogies. 
European  writers  are  handicapped  for  want  of  experience 
and  accurate  information.  They  cannot  guide  us  beyond  a 
certain  measure  if  they  have  to  generalize  from  European 
examples  which  cannot  be  on  all  fours  with  Indian  condi¬ 
tions,  because  in  Europe  they  . have  nothing  like  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  India,  not  even  excluding  Russia.  What  may  be, 
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therefore,  true  of  Europe  is  not  necessarily  true  of  India. 

‘  We  know,  too,  that  each  nation  has  its  own  characteristics 
and  individuality.  India  has  her  own  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
find  out  a  true  solution  for  her  many  ills,  we  shall  have  to 
take  all  the  idiosyncracies  of  her  constitution  into  account, 
and  then  prescribe  a  remedy.  I  claim  that  to  industrialize 
India  in  the  same  sense  as  Europe  is  to  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible.  India  has  stood  many  a  storm.  Each  has  left  its 
own  indelible  mark  it  is  true,  but  she  has  hitherto  daunt- 
lessly  maintained  her  individuality.  India  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  of  the  earth  which  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  many 
civilizations,  herself  remaining  scatheless.  India  is  one  of 
the  few  nations  on  the  earth  which  have  retained  some  of 
their  ancient  institutions  although  they  have  been  overlaid 
with  superstition  and  error.  But  she  has  hitherto  shown 
an  inherent  capacity  for  purging  herself  of  error  and  super¬ 
stition.  My  faith  in  her  ability  to  solve  the  economic  pro¬ 
blem  that  faces  her  millions  has  never  been  so  bright  as  it 
is  today,  especially  after  my  study  of  the  conditions  in 
Bengal. 

Young  India,  6-8-’25,  p.  272. 
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CAN  INDIA  RECONCILE  MODERNISM  AND 
SPIRITUAL  IDEALISM? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Urban  v.  Rural  ”) 

Several  correspondents  have  sent  me  cuttings  from 
Prabhuddha  Bharat  containing  an  elaborate  criticism  of 
Gregg’s  book  *  and  thereanent  the  whole  cult  of  the 
Charkha.  The  articles  are  too  long  for  reproduction  in 
these  pages.  I  must  refer  the  curious  to  the  original.  But 
they  enunciate  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  “  India  must  become  industrial  in  the  Western  sense  ; 

2.  “  The  question  of  physical  existence  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  Charkha  ; 

*  Economics  of  Khaddar,  published  now  in  wholly  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  under  the  title  A.  Philosophy  of  Indian  Economic 
Development,  by  the  Navajivan  Publishing  House,  Ahmedabad-14, 
price  Rs.  2.50,  postage  etc.  Re.  1. 
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3.  “  The  conditions  attached  to  the  success  of  the  Charkha 
make  too  large  claims  on  prevailing  tendencies  and  human 
nature  ; 

4.  “  The  justification  and  superiority  of  machines  lie  not  so 
much  in  meeting  the  internal  needs  of  a  country  as  in  invading 
and  capturing  foreign  markets  ; 

5.  “  If  India  is  to  live  and  fulfil  her  spiritual  mission  among 

men,  she  must  modernize  herself _ Let  us  unhesitatingly  and 

energetically  assimilate  the  modern  industrial  methods.. .  .But 
along  with  that  we  must  practise  spirituality  intensely,  create  a 
mighty  spiritual  idealism  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  and  a  great 

.  love  for  the  country  so  that  on  the  wings  of  them  we  may  cross 
over  the  dark  valley  of  modernism  in  which  the  West  is  sadly 
groping.  Without  spiritual  idealism,  modernism  will  spell  a 
speedy  ruin.” 

I  have  so  far  as  possible  copied  the  writer’s  words  in¬ 
cluding  his  italics. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  subscribe  to  these  pro¬ 
positions.  They  are  obviously  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  modern  civilization  is  comparatively  a  good  thing  and 
that  it  cannot  be  resisted  with  any  hope  of  success.  There 
is  a  growing  body  of  enlightened  opinion  in  the  West  which 
distrusts  this  civilization  which  has  insatiable  material  am¬ 
bition  at  one  end  and  consequent  war  at  the  other. 

But  whether  good  or  bad,  why  must  India  become 
industrial  in  the  Western  sense  ?  The  Western  civilization 
is  urban.  Small  countries  like  England  or  Italy  may  afford 
to  urbanize  their  systems.  A  big  country  like  America  with 
a  very  sparse  population,  perhaps,  cannot  do  otherwise. 
But  one  would  think  that  a  big  country,  with  a  teeming 
population  with  an  ancient  rural  tradition  which  has 
hitherto  answered  its  purpose,  need  not,  must  not  copy  the 
Western  model.  What  is  good  for  one  nation  situated  in 
one  condition  is  not  necessarily  good  enough  for  another^ 
differently  situated.  One  man’s  food  is  often  another  man’s 
poison.  Physical  geography  of  a  country  has  a  predomi¬ 
nant  share  in  determining  its  culture.  A  fur  coat  may  be 
a  necessity  for  the  dweller  in  the  polar  regions,  it  will 
smother  those  living  in  the  equatorial  regions. 
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The  author’s  second  proposition  that  ‘  the  question  of 
physical  existence  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Charkha  ’  can¬ 
not  hold  water.  On  the  contrary  that  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  Charkha  or  its  equivalent.  Every  writer 
of  note  whether  Indian  or  European  has  admitted  the 
necessity  of  cottage  industries,  if  India  is  to  live  physically. 
The  writer  of  the  articles  in  question  has  done  less  than 
justice  to  himself,  to  Mr.  Gregg  and  to  his  own  country  by 
summarily  dismissing  Mr.  Gregg’s  dispassionate  thesis. 
Mr.  Gregg  has  considerable  engineering  experience  and  he 

has  shown  conclusively  that  it  will  be  suicidal,  it  must 

/ 

mean  certain  death  to  millions  of  India’s  population,  if  the 
solar  power  stored  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  her  three 
hundred  million  inhabitants  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in 
the  impossible  attempt  to  replace  it  with  steam  or  such 
other  power  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  physical  exis¬ 
tence.  It  would  be  on  a  par  with  the  attempt  made  by  a 
man  not  to  use  his  hand  for  bringing  food  to  the  lips,  but  to 
let  a  machine  do  the  work  of  the  hand  and  run  the  risk  in 
the  bargain  of  sometimes  burning  his  lips  for  want  of  the 
automatic  protection  that  the  sensory  nerves  connecting 
the  hand  with  the  brain  afford  against  overhot  dishes. 

The  third  proposition  is  now  simply  answered.  “  The 
conditions  attached  to  the  Charkha  ”  not  only  make  no 
“  large  claims  on  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  human 
nature,”  but  they  are  based  on  “  the  prevailing  tendencies 
and  human  nature  ”  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  India.  Were 
it  otherwise,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  disappointment 
running  through  so  many  national  activities  the  Charkha 
would  not  have  spread  through  2,000  villages  nor  would  it 
have  shown  the  steady,  though  necessarily  slow,  progress 
it  has  demonstrably  made  during  the  past  eight  years’ 

revival. 

In  the  fourth  proposition  the  writer  justifies  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  machine  age  not  for  the  reason  that  it  may 
meet  the  “  internal  needs  of  a  country  ”  but  because  it 
means  an  “  invasion  arid  capturing  of  foreign  markets  ”. 
Unfortunately  or  fortunately  for  India  there  are  no  foreign 
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markets  to  invade  and  capture.  The  consummate  exploi¬ 
ters  of  the  West  have  “  done  the  trick  We  may  invade 
and  capture  foreign  markets  if  we  will  at  the  same  time 
invade  and  capture  the  foreign  manufacturing  countries. 
And  if  the  writer  has  any  such  grand  scheme  in  contem¬ 
plation,  methinks  it  is  more  difficult  of  accomplishment 
than  the  task  set  before  themselves  by  the  votaries  of  the 
Charkha. 

The  last  proposition  gives  away  the  writer’s  whole 
case.  He  will  modernize  India  and  yet  retain  her  spiritua¬ 
lity  without  which  he  thinks,  in  italics,  that  ‘  modernism 
will  spell  ruin  ’.  He  will  have  India  to  do  what  experienced 
sages  have  told  us  is  impossible  of  accomplishment.  *  ‘  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.’  He  seems  to  agree  that  the 
West  has  failed  to  reconcile  the  two.  Why  does  he  think 
that  India,  can  perform  the  impossible  task  ?  Why  should 
it  not  be  assumed  that  if  the  ancients  could  have  done  it, 
they  would  have  done  so  long  ago  ?  Indeed,  it  was  after 
making  the  attempt  that  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads 
said,  ‘  All  this  is  God’s.  Therefore  live  so  as  not  to  covet 
your  neighbour’s  property.’  *  Surely  exploitation  means 
usurpation.  And  usurpation  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
spiritualism.  It  pained  me,  therefore,  to  read  the  article 
with  such  a  dismal  conclusion  in  a  magazine  which  is  solely 
devoted  to  spiritual  culture. 

What  was  more  painful  still  was  the  exploitation  of  the 
name, of  Swami  Vivekanand  in  connection  with  the  double- 
edged  theory  propounded  by  the  writer.  The  inferential 
invocation  of  the  authority  of  the  illustrious  dead  in  a 
reasoned  discussion  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacrilege. 
After  all  we,  a  handful  of  educated  Indians,  are  shouldering 
a  serious  responsibility  in  gambling  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  dumb  millions  whose  trustees  we  claim  to  be.  A  still 
more  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  of  us  who  claim  to  possess  some  spiritual  perception. 

Young  India,  25-7-’29,  p.  244. 
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MY  VIElWS  ON  MACHINERY 

(From  the  Presidential  Address  at  the  39th  Indian  National 
Congress  held  at  Belgaum) 

I  wish,  too,  you  would  dismiss  from  your  minds  the 
views  attributed  to  me  about  machinery.  In  the  first 
instance,  I  am  no  more  trying  to  present  for  national  ac¬ 
ceptance  all  my  views  on  machinery,  than  I  am  presenting 
the  whole  of  my  belief  in  non-violence.  The  spinning  wheel 
is  itself  an  exquisite  piece  of  machinery.  M}^  head  daily 
bows,  in  reverence  to  its  unknown  inventor.  What  I  do 
resent  is  the  wanton  and  wicked  destruction  of  the  one 
cottage  industry  of  India  that  kept  the  wolf  from  the  doors 
of  thousands  of  homes  scattered  over  a  surface  1900  miles 
long  and  1500  miles  broad. 

Young  India,  26-12-’24,  p.  419  at  p.  422. 
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DESTRUCTION  .OF  MACHINERY  AND  MILLS, 

NOT  MY  AIM 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  A  Word  of  Explanation  ”) 

< 

I  am  not  aiming  at  destroying  railways  or  hospitals, 
though  I  would  certainly  welcome  their  natural  destruc¬ 
tion.  Neither  railways  nor  hospitals  are  a  test  of  a  high 
and  pure  civilization.  At  best  they  are  a  necessary  evil.  Nei¬ 
ther  adds  one  inch  to  the  moral  stature  of  a  nation.  Nor 
am  I  aiming  at  a  permanent  destruction  of  law  courts, 
much  'as  I  regard  it  as  a  ‘  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  ’.  Still  less  am  I  trying  to  destroy  all  machinery 
and  mills.  It  requires  a  higher  simplicity  and  renunciation 
than  the  people  are  today  prepared  for. 

Young  India,  26-l-’21,  p.  27,  (subsequently  published  in  1938  Edition 
of  Hind  Swaraj). 
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USE  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  MACHINERY 

(From  “To  Gandhiji  ”  by  Sirdar  Jogendra  Singh  — an  extract 
from  Gandhiji’s  comments  thereon) 

The  Sirdarji  advises  the  introduction  of  electric  power 
in  the  villages  side  by  side  with  the  Charkha.  I  fear  he 
knows  only  a  few  villages  of  the  Punjab.  If  he  knew  the 
life  of  all  India  as  I  claim  to  do,  he  would  not  write  of  elec¬ 
tricity  with  the  assurance  he  does.  In  the  present  state  of 
India,  anything  like  a  universal  introduction  of  electric 
power  in  our  villages  is  an  utterly  impracticable  proposi¬ 
tion.  That  time  may  come.  But  it  will  not  be  before  the 
Charkha  occupies  an  abiding  place  in  every  home.  I  am 
anxious,  therefore,  to  avoid  fogging  the  public  mind  Joy- 
raising  side  or  false  issues  and  false  hopes.  Even  if  Charkha 
means  no  more  than  what  the  Sirdarji  says  or  implies  * 
we  must  concentrate  upon  it  and  it  alone,  till  we.  have 
made  it  a  success.  And  when  through  it  we  have  made  the 
lives  of  the  villagers  livable  and  have  provided  them  with 
honourable  and  profitable  work  during  the  slack  season  all 
the  things  that  should  be  added  to  make  them  happier  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Let  me  assure  the  Sirdarji 
that  I  am  not  against  machinery  as  such.  The  Charkha 
itself  for  that  matter  is  machinery.  But  I  am  a  determined 
foe  of  all  machinery  that  is  designed  for  exploitation  of 
people. 

Young  India ,  25-6-’25,  p.  221,  at  p.  222. 


*  The  extract  from  Sirdar  Jogendra  Singh’s  letter  referred  to  is  as 
under :  “  Let  Charkha  be  as  a  symbol  for  practical  purposes  ;  we  must 
modernize  the  village  bringing  electric  power  to  its  service,  to  weave 
cloth,  to  pump  water,  to  press  oil  arid  to  do  a  thousand  other  services 
which  some  of  our  congested  villages  need,  to  secure  enough  food  and 
clothing.  You  cannot  be  altogether  unaware  that  no  country  can  en¬ 
tirely  escape  the  influence  of  the  new  age ;  an  age  of  magic  and 
machinery,  ruled  by  new  inventions  and  human  nature.  You  can  place 
new  inventions  in  the  hands  of  the  village  worker  in  his  own  home, 
you  can  transfuse  a  divine  sense  of  service  to  elevate  human  nature.” 
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MY  OPPOSITION  TO  MACHINERY  —  PRACTICAL 

AND  LIMITED 

(In  reply  to  a  question  of  a  disciple  of  the  poet  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  whether  he  opposed  all  machinery  on  principle,  Gandhiji 
replied  as  follows :) 

How  could  that  be  possible  ?  I  know  that  my  own 
body  is  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  delicately  construc¬ 
ted  machine.  The  spinning  wheel  is  also  a  machine,  and 
so  is  every  toothpick  even.  I  am  not  fighting  machinery 
as  such,  but  the  madness  of  thinking  that  machinery  saves 
labour.  Men  ‘  save  labour  ’  until  thousands  of  them  are 
without  work  and  die  of  hunger  on  the  streets.  I  want  to 
secure  employment  and  livelihood  not  only  to  part  of  the 
human  race,  but  for  all.  I  will  not  have  the  enrichment  of 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  At  present,  the 
machine  is  helping  a  small  minority  to  live  on  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  masses.  The  motive  force  of  this  minority  is 
not  humanity  and  love  of  their  kind  but  greed  and  avarice. 
This  state  of  things  I  am  attacking  with  all  my  might. 

Lead  Kindly  Light  by  Vincent  Sheean,  Chap.  IV,  p.  65  at  p.  171. 
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EVILS  OF  MACHINERY 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  Machinery  ”) 

READER  :  When  you  speak  of  driving  out  Western 
civilization,  I  suppose  you  will  also  say  that  we  want  no 
machinery. 

EDITOR  :  By  raising  this  question,  you  have  opened 
the  wound  I  had  received.  When  I  read  Mr.  Dutt’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  History  of  India,  I  wept ;  and  as  I  think  of  it  again 
my  heart  sickens.  It  is  machinery  that  has  impoverished 
India.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  harm  that  Manchester 
has  done  to  us.  It  is  due,to  Manchester  that  Indian  handi¬ 
craft  has  all  but  disappeared. 
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But  I  make  a  mistake.  How  can  Manchester  be 
blamed  ?  We  wore  Manchester  cloth  and  this  is  why 
Manchester  wove  it.  I  was  delighted  when  I  read  about  the 
bravery  of  Bengal.  There  were  no  cloth  mills  in  that  presi¬ 
dency.  They  were,  therefore,  able  to  restore  the  original 
hand-weaving  occupation.  It  is  true  Bengal  encourages  the 
mill-industry  of  Bombay.  If  Bengal  had  proclaimed  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  all  machine-made  goods,  it  would  have  been  much 
better. 

Machinery  has  begun  to  desolate  Europe.  Ruination  is 
now  knocking  at  the  English  gates.  Machinery  is  the  chief 
symbol  of  modern  civilization,  it  represents  a  great  sin. 

The  workers  in  the  mills  of  Bombay  have  become 
slaves.  The  condition  of  the  women  working  in  the  mills 
is  shocking.  When  there  were  no  mills,  these  women  were 
not  starving.  If  the  machinery  craze  grows  in  our  country, 
it  will  become  an  unhappy  land.  It  may  be  considered  a 
heresy,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  were  better  for  us 
to  send  money  to  Manchester  and  to  use  flimsy  Manches¬ 
ter  cloth  than  to  multiply  mills  in  India.  By  using 
Manchester  cloth,  we  only  waste  our  money;  but  by  re¬ 
producing  Manchester  in  India,  we  shall  keep  our  money 
at  the  price  of  our  blood,  because  our  very  moral  being 
will  be  sapped,  and  I  call  in  support  of  my  statement  the 
very  mill-hands  as  witnesses.  And  those  who  have  amassed 
wealth  out  of  factories  are  not  likely  to  be  better  than 
other  rich  men.  It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  an  Indian 
Rockfeller  would  be  better  than  the  American  Rockfeller. 
Impoverished  India  can  become  free,  but  it  will  be  hard  for 
any  India  made  rich  through  immorality  to  regain  its  free¬ 
dom.  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  moneyed  men  sup¬ 
port  British  rule  ;  their  interest  is  bound  up  with  its 
stability.  Money  renders  a  man  helpless.  The  other  thing 
which  is  equally  harmful  is  sexual  vice.  Both  are  poison. 
A  snake-bite  is  a  lesser  poison  than  these  two,  because  the 
former  merely  destroys  the  body  but  the  latter  destroys 
body,  mind  and  soul.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  the  growth  of  the  mill  industry. 
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READER  :  Are  the  mills,  then,  to  be  closed  down  ? 

EDITOR, :  That  is  difficult.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  do 
away  with  a  thing  that  is  established.  We,  -therefore,  say 
that  the  non-beginning  of  a  thing  is  supreme  wisdom.  We 
cannot  condemn  mill-owners  ;  we  can  but  pity  them.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  them  'to  give  up  their  mills, 
but  we  may  implore  them  not  to  increase  them.  If  they 
would  be  good,  they  would  gradually  contract  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  can  establish  in  thousands  of  households  the 
ancient  and  sacred  handlooms  and  they  can  buy  out  the 
cloth  that  may  be  thus  woven.  Whether  the  mill-owners 
do  this  or  not  people  can  cease  to  use  machine-made  goods. 

READER  :  You  have  so  far  spoken  about  machine- 
made  cloth  but  there  are  innumerable  machine-made 
things.  We  have  either  to  import  them  or  to  introduce 
machinery  into  our  country. 

EDITOR  :  Indeed,  our  gods  even  are  made  in  Ger¬ 
many.  What  need,  then,  to  speak  of  matches,  pins  and 
glassware  ?  My  answer  can  be  only  one.  What  did  India 
do  before  these  articles  were  introduced  ?  Precisely  the 
same  should  be  done  today.  As  long  as  we  cannot  make 
pins  without  machinery  so  long  will  we  do  without  them. 
The  tinsel  splendour  of  glassware  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with,  and  we  will  make  wicks,  as  of  old,  with  home¬ 
grown  cotton  and  use  hand-made  earthen  saucers  for 
lamps.  So  doing,  we  shall  save  our  eyes  and  money  and 
support  Swadeshi,  and  so  we  shall  attain  Home  Rule. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  all  men  will  do  all  these 
things  at  one  time  or  that  some  men  will  give  up  all 
machine-made  things  at  once.  But,  if  the  thought  is  sound, 
we  shall  always  find  out  what  we  can  give  up  and  gradu¬ 
ally  cease  to  use  it.  What  a  few  may  do,  others  will  copy  ; 
and  the  movement  will  grow  like  the  cocoanut  of  the 
mathematical  problem.  What  the  leaders  do,  the  populace 
will  gladly  do  in  turn.  The  matter  is  neither  complicated 
nor  difficult.  You  and  I  need  not  wait  until  we  can  carry 
others  with  us.  Those  will  be  the  losers  who  will  not  do 
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it,  and  those  who  will  not  do  it,  although  they  appreciate 
the  truth,  will  deserve  to  be  called  cowards. 

READER  :  What,  then,  of  the  tram-cars  and 
electricity  ? 

EDITOR  :  This  question  is  now  too  late.  It  signifies 
nothing.  If  we  are  to  do  without  the  railways,  we  shall 
have  to  do  without  the  tram-cars.  Machinery  is  like 
a  snake-hole  which  may  contain  from  one  to  a  hundred 
snakes.  Where  there  is  machinery  there  are  large  cities, 
there  are  tram-cars  and  railways  ;  and  there  only  does  one 
see  electric  light.  English  villages  do  not  boast  of  any  of 
these  things.  Honest  physicians  will  tell  you  that  where 
means  of  artificial  locomotion  have  increased,  the  health 
of  the  people  has  suffered.  I  remember  that  when  in  a 
European  town  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money,  the  receipts 
of  the  tramway  company,  of  the  lawyers  and  of  the  doctors 
went  down  and  people  were  less  unhealthy.  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  good  point  in  connection  with  machinery.  Books 
can  be  written  to  demonstrate  its  evils. 

READER  :  Is  it  a  good  point  or  a  bad  one  that  all 
you  are  saying  will  be  .printed  through  machinery  ? 

EDITOR  :  This  is  one  of  those,  instances  which  de¬ 
monstrate  that  sometimes  poison  is  used  to  kill  poison. 
This,  then,  will  not  be  a  good  point  regarding  machinery.. 
As  it  expires,  the  machinery,  as  it  were,  says  to  us  :  “  Be¬ 
ware  a*id  avoid  me.  You  will  derive  no  benefits  from  me 
and  the  benefit,  that  may  accrue  from  printing  will  avail 
only  those  who  are  infected  with  the  machinery-craze.” 

Do  not,  therefore,  forget  the  main  thing.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  that  machinery  is  bad.  We  shall  then  be 
able  gradually  to  do  away  with  it.  NaRme  has  not  provi¬ 
ded  any  way  whereby  we  may  reach  a  desired  goal  all  of 
a  sudden.  If,  instead  of  welcoming  machinery  as  a  boon, 
we  should  look  upon  it  as  an  evil,  it  would  ultimately  go. 

Hind  Swaraj  (1938  Edn.),  Chap.  XIX,  p.  148. 
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ABOUT  MACHINERY 

(From  an  article  by  M.  D.  entitled  “  A  Morning  with  Gandhiji) 

Ramachandran  now  turned  to  the  next  question,  ‘  Are 
you  against  all  machinery,  Bapuji  ?  ’ 

'How  can  I  be,’  he  answered,  smiling  at  Ramachan- 
dran’s  naive  question,  ‘  when  I  know  that  even  this  body 
is  a  most  delicate  piece  of  machinery  ?  The  spinning  wheel 
itself  is  a  machine  ;  a  little  toothpick  is  a  machine.  What 
I  object  to  is  the  craze  for  machinery,  not  machinery  as 
such.  The  craze  is  -for  what  they  call  labour-saving  machi¬ 
nery.  Men  go  on  ‘  saving  labour  ’  till  thousands  are  without 
work  and  thrown  on  the  open  streets  to  die  of  starvation. 
I  want  to  save  time  and  labour,  not  for  a  fraction  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  for  all.  I  want  the  concentration  of  wealth,  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  in  the  hands  of  all.  Today  machi¬ 
nery  merely  helps  a  few  to  ride  on  the  backs  of  millions. 
The  impetus  behind  it  all  is  not  the  philanthropy  to  save 
labour,  but  greed.  It  is  against  this  constitution  of  things 
that  I  am  fighting  with  all  my  might.’ 

‘  Then,  Bapuji,’  said  Ramachandran  with  eagerness, 
‘  you  are  fighting  not  against  machinery  as  such,  but 
against  its  abuses  which  are  so  much  in  evidence  today  ?  ’ 

‘  I  would  unhesitatingly  say  “  yes  ”  ;  but  I  would  add 
that  scientific  truths  and  discoveries  should  first  of  all  cease 
to  be  the  mere  instruments  of  greed.  Then  labourers  will 
not  be  overworked  and  machinery  instead  of  becoming  a 
hindrance  will  be  a  help.  I  am  aiming,  not  at  eradication 
of  all  machinery,  but  limitation.’ 

Ramachandran  said,  ‘  When  logically  argued  out,  that 
would  seem  to  imply  that  all  complicated  power-driven 
machinery  should  go.’ 

‘  It  might  have  to  go,’  admitted  Gandhiji,  ‘  but  I  must 
make  one  thing  clear.  The  supreme  consideration  is  man. 
The  machine  should  not  tend  to  make  atrophied  the  limbs 
of  man.  For  instance,  I  would  make  intelligent  exceptions. 
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Take  the  case  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  useful  things  ever  invented,  and  there  is  a  romance 
about  the  device  itself.  Singer  saw  his  wife  labouring  over 
the  tedious  process  of  sewing  and  seaming  with  her  own 
hands,  and  simply  out  of  his  love  for  her  he  devised  the 
sewing  machine,  in  order  to  save  her  from  unnecessary 
labour.  He,  however,  saved  not  oply  her  labour  but  also  the 
labour  of  everyone  who  could  purchase  a  sewing  machine.’ 

‘  But,  in  that  case,’  said  Ramachandran,  ‘  there  would 
have  to  be  a  factory  for  making  these  Singer  Sewing 
Machines,  and  it  would  have  to  contain  power-driven 
machinery  of  ordinary  type.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Candhiji,  smiling  at  Ramachandran’s  eager 
opposition.  ‘  But  I  am  Socialist  enough  to  say  that  such 
factories  should  be  nationalized,  or  State-controlled.  They 
ought  only  to  be  working  under  the  most  attractive  and* 
ideal  conditions,  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  huma¬ 
nity,  love  taking  the  place  of  greed  as  the  motive.  It  is  an 
alteration  in  the  conditions  of  labour  that  I  want.  This 
mad  rush  for  wealth  must  cease,  and  the  labourer  must  be 
assured,  not  only  of  living  wage,  but  a  daily  task  that  is 
not  a  mere  drudgery.  The  machine  will,  under  these 
conditions,  be  as  much  a  help  to  the  man  working  it  as  to 
the  State,  or  the  man  who  owns  it.  The*  present  mad  rush 
will  cease,  and  the  labourer  will  work  (as  I  have  said) 
under  attractive  and  ideal  conditions.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  exceptions  I  have  in  mind.  The  sewing  machine  had 
love  at  its  back.  The  individual  is  the  one  supreme  consi¬ 
deration.  The  saving  of  labour  o.f  the  individual  should  be 
the  object,  and  honest  humanitarian  considerations,  and 
not  greed,  the  motive.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  would  welcome 
any  day  a  machine  to  straighten  crooked  spindles.  Not 
that  blacksmiths  will  cease  to  make  spindles  ;  they  will 
continue  to  provide  the  spindles  ;  but  when  the  spindle 
gets  wrong  every  spinner  will  have  a  machine  of  his  own 
to  get  it  straight.  Therefore,  replace  greed  by  love  and 
everything  will  come  right.’ 

Young  India ,  13-ll-’24,  p.  377  at  378. 
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AGAINST  ABUSE  OF  MACHINERY 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Notes”  under  the  title 
“  Advice  from  Japan  ”) 

Sometime  during  last  month  two  Japanese  friends 
came  to  me,  engaged  me  in  a  pleasant  conversation  and  left 

with  me  the  following  document : 

“  The  great  spirits  of  India  once  came  to  Japan  through 
China. 

“  They  made  great  influences  upon  the  whole  of  the  souls  of 
Japanese.  The  influences  still  have  upon  us  Japanese  and  will 
have  for  ever,  so  Japanese  pay  great  special  respects  to  India. 

“  Now  I  am  here  in  India  —  so  much  respected  country  by  our 
people  —  I  feel  quite  happy. 

“  Even  in  the  present  time,  at  our  own  age,  there  came  out  a 
greatest  man  who  is  wholly  self-sacrificed  and  absolutely  honest  to 
the  justice  and  truth. 

“  It  should  be  great  happiness  to  me  if  I  should  be  allowed  to 
be  present  before  him  and  should  be  permitted  to  be  given  some 
influences  from  him  directly. 

“  We  know  him  only  through  books  and  newspapers.  There 
may  be  some  misunderstandings  on  us  to  know  about  him. 

“  Let  me  have  honour  to  be  given  some  of  his  opinions  upon 
our  thoughts. 

“  Men  are  born  naked.  But  to  them  two  hands  are  given. 

“We  think  God  have  given  paradise  upon  men,  but  He  have 
not  given  it  directly  upon  men,  He  have  given  it  indirectly  upon 
them  by  giving  two  hands  —  the  power  to  create  any  and  ever3r- 
thing  —  to  make  paradise  itself  in  the  present  world,  so  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  make  use  their  hands  best.  For  instance, 
they  must  make  clothes  with  many  variety  and  beauty  to  fit  to 
several  climates  and  different  occasions.  And  in  some  occasions 
they  must  be  clothed  more  beautiful  than  wild  beasts  and  fowls, 
more  beautiful  than  the  skin  of  tigers  or  peacocks.  Because  to  be 
beautiful  is  one  essential  thing  in  paradise  with  to  be  good  and 
to  be  truth. 

“  To  make  railroads,  steamers  and  many  different  machines 
is  our  duty  and  we  must  utilize  them  with  utmost  efficiency,  so 
yarn  system,  make  pardon  to  say,  I  think  is  not  the  final  end  of 
our  purposes  to  attain,  only  one  of  means  to  teach  people  to  be 
thrift,  frugality,  sound  minded  and  such  as  to  give  other  many 
good  influences  upon  them,  and  make  utilize  plenty  of  time  in 
country  lifes  where  many  hands  are  left  idle.” 
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I  have  purposely  refrained  from  making  any  correc¬ 
tions,  for  its  quaintness  would  then  be  gone.  I  Avish  I  had 
read  this  document  before  seeing  these  friends,  in  which 
case  I  would  have  told  them  that  it  Avas  my  realization  of 
the  fact  that  God  has  given  us  two  hands  that  made  me 
think  of  asking  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this-  land  not 
to  allow  them  to  remain  idle  for  a  single  minute,  but  to. 
make  the  best  use  possible  of  them  so  as  to  be  able  by 
their  use  during  leisure  hours  to  clothe  the  whole  of  India.  I 
Avould  also  have  asked  my  friends  to  help  us  to  realize  our 
destiny  by  inducing  Japan  not  to  inflict  her  cloth  upon  us, 
but  to  engage  only  in  such  commerce  with  us  as  would  be 
mutually  beneficial.  Finally  I  would  have  told  them  that 
I  had  no  quarrel  with  railroads,  steamers  and  many  diffe¬ 
rent  machines  as  such,  but  that  I  protested  against  the 
abuse  that  was  at  present  being  made  of  them,  either  for 
exploiting  many  nations  of  the  earth  or  for  destroying 
them. 

Young  India,  13-8-’25,  p.  283. 
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REGULATING  THE  USE  OF  MACHINERY 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  of  “  The  Moral  of  Machi¬ 
nery  ”  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

The  Current  Thought  for  February  has  reproduced 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Gregg’s  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  “  Morals 
of  Machinery  ”.  Mr.  Gregg  is  an  ex- American  lawyer  with 
a  wide  experience  of  his  own  country.  He  has  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  things  he  describes  in  his  letter  and  has 
at  one  time  in  his  life  contributed  to  their  growth.  He 
therefore  writes  with  authority. 

“Most  people”  he  says,  “accept  mechanism  for  its 
immediate  results  and  are  quite  blind  to  the  secondary 
results  of  slower  growth.  But  these  latter  are  the  most 
important.”  He  then  recounts  in  details  the  evils  of  multi¬ 
plication  of  machinery.  He  puts  enormous  concentration 
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of  material  power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  first 
in  the  list.  “  Machinery  and  modern  industry,”  Mr.  Gregg 
truly  says,  “  have  taken  the  money  of  millions  of  people 
and  concentrated  its  management  and  control  into  rela¬ 
tively  few  hands  and  modern  developments  of  banking 
and  credit  have  concentrated  the  control  of  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  factories  and  mills  into  still  fewer  hands.”  Do  we 

* 

not  see  this  process  going  on  even  in  our  own  country  at 
the  cost  of  the  millions  who  are  being  bled  white  in  order 
to  support  huge  industries  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
their  cottages  ?  “  Probably,”  says  Mr.  Gregg,  “  the  real 
ultimate  control  of  industry  in  Europe,  America  and  most 
of  Asia  and  Africa  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  not  over 
1500  men,  perhaps  fewer  still.” 

“  Such  tremendous  power  is  a  temptation  which 
human  nature  cannot  withstand.  It  involves  tyranny, 
•vanity,  pride,  greed,  selfishness,  ruthless  competition  on 
the  one  side,  loss  of  liberty,  insecurity,  fears,  loss  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  independence,  degradation,  poverty,  loss  of 
dignity,  and  self-respect  on  the  other.” 

“  Deaths,  maiming  and  crippling  by  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  far  exceed  corresponding  injuries  by  war.  Diseases 
and  physical  deterioration  caused  directly  and  indirectly 
by  modern  industry  are  appalling.  For,  it  is  industry  that 
has  caused  the  •  development  of  large  cities  with  their 
smoke,  dirt,  noise,  bad  air,  lack  of  sunshine  and  out-door 
life,  slums,  disease,  prostitution,  and  unnatural  living.” 

The  waste  in  advertisements  is  truly  ‘  appalling  \ 
“  The  President  of  the  British  Incorporated  Society  of 
Advertisement  Consultants  recently  estimated  that  the 
annual  expenditure  on  advertisements  for  the  British  Isles 
alone  is  £  175,000,000.”  !  !  ! 

Another  striking  feature  is  4  parasitism  ’.  “  Man  is 
made  to  obey  the  machine.  The  wealthy  and  middle  classes 
become  helpless  and  parasitic  upon  the  working  classes. 
And  the  latter  become  so  specialized  that  they  also  become 
helpless.  The  ordinary  city-dweller  cannot  make  his  own 
clothing  or  produce  or  prepare  his  own  food.  The  cities 
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become  parasitic  upon  the  country.  Industrial  nations 
upon  agricultural  nations.  Those  who  live  in  temperate 
climates  are  increasingly  parasitic  upon  tropical  peoples. 
Governments  upon  the'  peoples  they  govern.  Armies  upon 
civilians.  People  even  become  parasitic  and  passive  in 
regard  to  their  recreation  and  amusements.  They  want  to 
be  amused,  instead  of  amusing  themselves.  They  throng 
the  cinemas  and  theatres  and  music  halls.  The}^  watch 
others  play  cricket  etc.” 

“  Along  with  this  parasitism  has  come  a  widespread 
irresponsibility.  The  industrial  ‘  magnate  ’  or  banker  issues 
an  order  in  Europe  which  affects  vitally  the  lives  of 
Negroes  in  Central  Africa.” 

The  consumers,  too,  fare  no  better.  They  too  cease  to 
feel  the  responsibility.  “  When  I,”  exclaims  Mr.  Gregg, 
“  seated  in  a  restaurant  in  France,  put  some  pepper  in  my 
soup,  do  I  stop  to  think  What  poor  coolie  in  Java,  per¬ 
chance,  endured  the  hardship  of  gathering  it,  while  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fever,  and  perhaps  to  the  indignities  and  bruta¬ 
lity  of  harsh  plantation  supervision  ?  ” 

I  must  however  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  more 
from  this  instructive  letter.  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  see 
the  original  if  the  samples  I  have  put  before  him  have 
whetted  his  appetite  for  more.  The  reader  must  not  think 
that  Mr.  Gregg  is  against  all  machinery.  He  is  against  its 
uncontrolled  multiplication.  He  would  regulate  and  res¬ 
train  its  use  as  we  regulate  or  ought  to  regulate  and  curb 
our  passions.  That  use  of  machinery  is  lawful  which 
subserves  the  interests  of  all. 

Young  India,  15-4-’26,  p.  141. 
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MACHINE  MUST  NOT  BECOME  THE  MASTER 

OF  MAN  . 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “Weekly  Letter”  of  M.  D.) 

[To  a  remark  of  a  Japanese  visitor  that  he  appeared  to  be  against 
the  ma'chine  age,  Gandhiji  replied  :] 

“  To  say  that  is  to  caricature  my  views.  I  am  not 
against  machinery  as  such,  but  I  am  totally  opposed  to  it 
when  it  masters  us.  Japan  and  America  and  England  are 
doing  it  today.  The  agreement  between  India  and  Japan 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  an  agreement  between  England  and 
Japan.  Japan  must  wash  its  hands  of  this  competition.  It 
is  harmful  to  us  and  harmful  to  you.  No  one  can  make 
bond-slaves  of  others  without  degrading  himself.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  we  manufactured  our  own  cloth,  and  now 
we  get  it  from  Japan  and  England.  It  is  an  unnatural 
position.  We  could  make  enough  cloth  for  ourselves  and 
the  whole  world.  Our  country  abounds  in  natural  resour¬ 
ces.  There  is  something  most  hideously  wrong  in  sending 
one’s  own  cotton  out  and  getting  manufactured  goods. 
Nine  crore  rupees  worth  of  cattle  hides  are  exported  from 
here  only  to  return  to  us  as  manufactured  products.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  happen.” 

“  You  would  not  industrialize  India  ?  ” 

“  I  would,  indeed,  in  my  sense  of  the  term.  The  village 
communities  should  be  revived.  Indian  villages  produced 
and  supplied  to  the  Indian  towns  and  cities  all  their  wants. 
India  became  impoverished  when  our  cities  became  foreign 
markets  and  began  to  drain  the  .villages  dry  by  dumping 
•  cheap  and  shoddy  goods  from  foreign  lands.” 

“  You  would  then  go  back  to  the  natural  economy.” 

“  Yes.  Otherwise,  I  should  go  back  to  the  city.  I  am 
quite  capable  of  running  a  big  enterprise,  but  I  deliberately 
sacrificed  the  ambition,  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  because  my 
heart  rebelled  against  it.  For  I  should  have  no  share  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  nation  which  is  going  on  from  day  to 
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day.  But  I  am  industrializing  the  village  in  a  different 
way.  I  shall  show  you  a  village  product  which  I  am  sure 
compares  favourably  with  American  toffee.  Tell  me  if  you 
do  not  prefer  this  gud  (palm-juice  gud)  to  American  toffee.” 

Here  a  little  supply  of  palm-juice  gud  is  distributed 
.to  the  guests  who  enjoy  it.  The  American  lady  thoroughly 
enjoys  it  and  asks  for  a  bigger  piece,  whilst  her  artistic 
eye  catches  sight  of  the  palm  trees  drawn  in  relief  on  the 
wall  above  the  niche  in  front  of  her.  She  appreciates  it 
much.  “  But  there,”  said  Gandhiji,  “Japan  has  gof  plenty 
to  give  us.  In  your  arts  and  handicrafts,  you  are 
matchless.” 

“  But,”  said  the  lady,  “  I  like  the  mud  floor  and  the 
mud  walls  here.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Gandhiji  gleefully,  “  it  keeps  us  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.” 

“  That’s  what  the  Germans  say  about  their  beer,”  said 
the  Japanese  friend. 

“  So  mother  earth  is  our  beer,”  said  Gandhiji  enjoying 
the  joke.  “  Is  not  that  splendid  ?  ” 

Harijan,  27-2-’37,  p.  17  at  p.  18. 
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THE  PROPER  PLACE  OF  MACHINERY 

*( From  an  article  which  appeared  under  the  title  “  To  American 
Friends  ”) 

Q.  Is  your  condemnation  of  rail-roads,  doctors, 
hospitals  and  other  features  of  modern  civilization  essen¬ 
tial  and  unalterable  ?  Should  we  not,  first,  try  to  develop  a 
spirit  great  enough  to  spiritualize  the  machinery  and  the 
organized  scientific  and  productive  powers  of  modern 
life  ? 

A.  My  condemnation  of  rail-roads  etc.,  whilst  true 
where  it  stands,  has  little  pr  no  bearing  on  the  present 
movement  which  disregards  none  of  the  institutions  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  writer.  In-  the  present  movement  I  am  , 
neither  attacking  rail-roads  nor  hospitals  ;  but  in  an  ideal 
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State  they  seem  to  me  to  have  little  or  no  place.  The 
present  movement  is  just  the  attempt  the  writer  desires. 
Yet  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  spiritualize  the  machinery  — 
because  that  seems  to  me  an  impossible  task  —  but  to 
introduce,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  a  human  or  the  humane 
spirit  among  the  men  behind  the  machinery.  Organization 
of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  wealth  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  for  the  exploitation  of 
many,  I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Much  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  machinery  of  the  present  age  is  of  that  type.  The 
movement  of  the  spinning  wheel  is  an  organized  attempt 
to  displace  machinery  from  that  state  of  exclusiveness  and 
.exploitation  and  to  place  it  in  its  proper  state.  Under  my 
scheme,  therefore,  men  in  charge  of  machinery  will  think 
not  of  themselves  or  even  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong  but  of  the  whole  human  race.  Thus  Lancashire 
men  will  cease  to  use  their  machinery  for  exploiting  India 
and  other  countries  but  on  the  contrary,  they  will  devise 
means  of  enabling  India  to  convert  in  her  own  villages  her 
cotton  into  cloth.  Nor  will  Americans  under  my  scheme 
seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  exploiting  the  other  races  of 
the  earth  through  their  inventive  skill. 

Young  India,  17-9-’25,  p.  321. 


THE  MACHINERY  METHOD 

The  writer  begs  the  question  when  he  calls  the 
method  of  machinery  enlightened  and  that  of  the  hand 
ignorant.  It  has  still  to  be  proved  that  displacement  of  the 
hand  by  the  machine  is  a  blessing  in  every  case.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  that  which  is  easy  is  better  than  that  which  is 
hard.  It  is  still  less  proved  that  every  change  is  a  blessing 
or  that  everything  old  is  fit  only  to  be  discarded. 

I  hold  that  the  machinery  method  is  harmful  when 
the  same  thing  can  be  done  easily  by  millions  of  hands  not 
otherwise  occupied.  It  is  any  day  better  and  safer  for  the 
millions  spread  in  the  seven  hundred  thousand  villages  of 
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India  scattered  over  an  area  nineteen  hundred  miles  long 
and  fifteen  hundred  broad  that  they  manufacture  their 
clothing  in  their  own  villages  even  as  they  prepare  their 
own  food.  These  villages  cannot  retain  the  freedom  they 
have  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial,  if  they  do  not  con¬ 
trol  the  production  of  prime  necessaries  of  life.  Western 
observers  hastily  argue  from  Western  conditions  that  what 
may  be  true  of  them  must  be  true  of  India  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  different  in  so  many  material  respects.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  laws  of  economics  must  vary  wfith  varying 
conditions. 

The  machinery  method  is  no  doubt  easy.  But  it  is  not  , 
necessarily  a  blessing  on  that  account.  The  descent  to 
a  certain  place  is  easy  but  dangerous.  The  method  of  the 
hand  is  a  blessing,  in  the  present  case  at  any  rate,  because 
it  is  hard.  If  the  craze  for  the  machinery  method  conti¬ 
nues,  it  is  highly  likely  thai  a  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  be  so  incapacitated  and  weak  that  we  shall  begin  to 
curse  ourselves  for  having  forgotten  the  use  of  the  living 
machines  given  to  us  by  God.  Millions  cannot  keep  them¬ 
selves  fit  by  games  and  athletics.  And  why  should  they 
exchange  the  useful,  productive,  hardy  occupations  for 
the  useless,  unproductive  and  expensive  games  and  exer¬ 
cises  ?  They  are  all  right  today  for  a  change  and  recreation. 
They  will  jar  upon  us  when  they  become  a  necessary  occu¬ 
pation  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  appetite  for  eating 
the  food  in  the  production  of  which  we  had  no  hand  or 
part. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  everything 
old  is  bad.  Truth  is  old  and  difficult.  Untruth  has  many 
attractions.  But  I  would  gladly  go  back  to  the  very  old 
Golden  Age  of  Truth.  Good  old  brown  bread  is  any  day 
superior  to  the  pasty  white  bread  which  has  lost  much  of 
its  nutritive  value  in  going  through  the  various  processes 
of  refinement.  The  list  of  old  and  yet  good  things  can  be 
endlessly  multiplied.  The  spinning  wheel  is  one  such 
thing,  at  any  rate  for  India. 
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When  India  becomes  self-supporting,  self-reliant,  and 
proof  against  temptations  and  exploitation,  she  will  cease 
to  be  the  object  of  greedy  attraction  for  any  power  in  the 
West  or  the  East,  and  will  then  feel  secure  without  having 
to  carry  the  burden  of  expensive  armament.  Her  internal 
'  economy  .  will  be  India’s  strongest  bulwark  against 
aggression. 

Young  India,  2-7-’31,  p.  161. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OF  MACHINERY 

(From  V  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  Mahadev  Desai) 

A  Socialist  holding  a  brief  for  machinery  asked 
Gandhiji  if  the  village  industries  movement  was  not  meant 
to  oust  all  machinery. 

“  Is  not  this  wheel  a  machine  ?  ”  was'  the  counter¬ 
question  that  Gandhiji,  who  was  just  then  spinning,  asked 
in  reply. 

“  I  do  not  mean  this  machine,  but  I  mean  bigger 
machinery.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Singer’s  Sewing  Machine  ?  That  too  is 
protected  by  the  village  industries  movement,  and  for  that 
matter  any  machinery  which  does  not  deprive  masses  of 
men  of  the  opportunity  to  labour,  but  which  helps  the 
individual  and  adds  to  his  efficiency,  and  which  a  man  can 
handle -at  will  without  being  its  slave.” 

“  But  what  about  the  great  inventions  ?  You  would 

have  nothing  to  do  with  electricity  ?  ” 

“  Who  said  so  ?  If  we  could  have  electricity  in  every 
village  home,  I  should  not  mind  villagers  plying  their 
implements  and  tools  with  the  help  of  electricity.  But  then 
the  village  communities  or  the  State  would  own  power 
houses,  just  as  they  have  their  grazing  pastures.  But  where 
there  is  not  electricity  and  no  machinery,  what  are  idle 
hands  to  do  ?  Will  you  give  them  work,  or  would  you  have 
their  owners  cut  them  down  for  want  of  work  ? 
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“  I  would  prize  every  invention  of  science  made  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  There  is  a  difference  between  invention  and 
invention.  I  should  not  care  for  the  asphyxiating  gases 
capable  of  killing  masses  of  men  at  a  time.  The  heavy 
machinery  for  work  of  public  utility  which  cannot  be 
undertaken  by  human  labour  has  its  inevitable  place,  but, 
all  that  would  be  owned  by  the  State  and  used  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  I  can  have  no  consideration  for 
machinery  which  is  meant  either  to  enrich  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  or  without  cause  to  displace  the 
useful  labour  of  many. 

“  But  even  you  as  a  Socialist  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  machinery.  Take  printing 
presses.  They  will  go  on.  Take  surgical  instruments.  How 
can  one  make  them  with  one’s  hand  ?  Heavy  machinery 
would  be  needed  for  them.  But  there  is  no  machinery  for 
the  cure  of  idleness  but  this,”  said  Gandhiji  pointing  to 
his  spinning  wheel.  “  I  can  work  it  whilst  I  am  carrying 
on  this  conversation  with  you,  and  am  adding  a  little  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  This  machine  no  one  can  oust.” 

Harijan,  22-6-’35,  p.  146. 
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INEQUITIES  OF  MACHINE  AGE 

(From  “  Some  Questions  ”) 

Q.  You  say  machinery  has  been  the  bane  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Then  why  do  you  allow  yourself  to  travel  in  railway 
trains  and  motor  cars  ? 

A.  There  are  certain  things  which  you  cannot  escape 
all  at  once,  even  whilst  you  are  avoiding  them.  This  earthy 
case  in  which  I  am  locked  up  is  the  bane  of  my  life,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  put  up  with  it  and  even  indulge  it  as  this 
friend  knows.  But  does  he  seriously  doubt  that  the  machine 
age  was  responsible  for  the  organized  murders  during  the 
late  war  ?  Asphyxiating  g&s  and  such  other  abominations 
have  not  advanced  us  by  an  inch. 

Young  India ,  27-10-’21,  p.  342. 
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MY  VIEWS  ON  SCIENCE 

I 

(A  question  and  answer  thereto  are  reproduced  here  from  an 
%  article  entitled  “A  Student’s  Questions”) 

A  student  who  is  carrying  on  post-graduate  studies  in 
America  writes  : 

“  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  extremely  interested  in  the 
utilization  of  Indian  resources  as  one  of  the  means  for  remedying 
the  poverty  of  India.  This  is  my  sixth  year  in  this  country.  My 
special  field  is  wood-chemistry.  I  would  have  entered  executive 
service  or  taken  up  medical  studies  if  I  were  not  so  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  Industrial  Development  of 
India.. .  .Would  you  approve  of  my  going  into  industrial  enter¬ 
prise,  say  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  ?  What  is  your  attitude 
in  general  on  the  question  of  adopting  a  sane,  humanitarian  indus¬ 
trial  policy  for  India  ?  Do  you  stand  for  the  progress  of  science  ? 
I  mean  such  progress  which  brings  blessings  to  mankind,  e.g.  the 
work  of  Pasteur  of  France  and  that  of  Dr.  Benting  of  Toronto  ?  ” 

I  answer  this  question  publicly  as  so  many  inquiries 
are  received  by  me  from  students  all  over,  and  as  so  much 
misconception  exists  regarding  my  views  on  science.  I 
should  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  such  as  the  student  has  in  view.  Only  I  would  not  call 
it  necessarily  humanitarian.  A  humanitarian  industrial 
policy  for  India  means  to  mev  a  glorified  revival  of  hand¬ 
spinning,  for  through  it  alone  can  pauperism,  which  is 
blighting  the  lives  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  their  own 
cottages  in  this  land,  be  immediately  removed.  Everything 
else  may  thereafter  be  added,  so  as  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  this  country.  I  would,  therefore,  have  all 
young  men  with  a  scientific  training  to  utilize  their  skill 
in  making  the  spinning  wheel,  if  it  is  possible,  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  instrument  of  production  in  India’s  cottages.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  science  as  such.  On  the  contrary 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  West  commands  my  admiration 
and  if  that  admiration  is  qualified,  it  is  because  the  scientist 
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of  the  West  takes  no  note  of  God’s  lower  creation.  I  abhor 
vivisection  with  my  whole  soul.  I  detest  the  unpardonable 
slaughter  of  innocent  life  in  the  name  of  science  and  huma¬ 
nity  so-called,  and  all  the  scientific  discoveries  stained  with 
innocent  blood  I  count  as  of  no  consequence.  If  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood  theory  could  not  have  been  discovered  with¬ 
out  vivisection,  the  human  kind  could  well  have  done  with¬ 
out  it.  And  I  see  the  day  clearly  dawning  when  the  honest 
scientist  of  the  West,  will  put  limitations  upon  the  present 
methods  of  pursuing  knowledge.  Future  measurements 
will  take  note  not  merely  of  the  human  family  but  of  all 
that  lives  and  even  as  we  are  slowly  but  surely  discovering 
that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Hindus  can  thrive  upon 
the  degradation  of  a  fifth  of  themselves  or  that  peoples  of 
the  West  can  rise  or  live  upon  the  exploitation  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  and  African  nations,  so  shall  we  realize 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  our  domination  over  the  lower 
order  of  creation  is  not  for  their  slaughter,  but  for  their 
benefit  equally  with  ours.  For  I  am  as  certain  that  they 
are  endowed  with  a  soul  as  that  I  am. 

Young  India,  17-12-’25,  p.  440. 
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(In  reply  to  the  extracts  from  an  article,  “An  Extraordinary  Man 

—  Is  He  a  Mad  Man  or  a  Saint  ?  ”  published  in  My  Magazine,  a  maga¬ 
zine  intended  for  children,  which  a  friend  sent  to  him,  Gandhiji  wrote 
as  follows  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”  under  the  title  “  A  Libel  ”) 

The  article  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken  is  said 
to  be  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of  what  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  stand  for  and  is  headed  “  An  Extraordinary  Man 

—  Is  He  a  Mad  Man  or  a  Saint  ?  ”  I  have  often  said  that  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  extraordinary  man  unless  one  who 
is  mad  after  the  search  for  truth  be  called  extraordinary. 
I  am  certainly  mad  in  the  sense  that  every  honest  man 
should  be.  I  have  disclaimed  the  title  of  a  saint  for  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  my  limitations  and  imperfections.  I 
claim  to  be  a  servant  of  India  and  therethrough  of 
humanity. 
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The  writer  of  the  article  is  honest  but  ignorant  and 
yet  writes  with  an  assurance  which  is  amazing.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  the  writing  of  that  character  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  in  modern  literature.  If  palpable  untruth 
can  be  put  before  the  public  about  contemporary  men  and 
women,  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  distortion  that  must 
appear  years  after  they  are  gone. 

Let  us  see  how  truth  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
writer  of  the  article.  “  In  his  anger  against  European  civi¬ 
lization,  he  has  gone  to  the  extreme  point  of  condemning 
all  science  and  all  culture  ”  says  the  writer.  Though  I  have 
undoubtedly  spoken  and  written  strongly  against  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  I  cannot  recall  even  having  condemned 
“  all  science  and  all  culture  My  life  is  a  standing  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  libel.  Every  sentence  that  follows  there¬ 
after  is  the  reverse  of  truth.  Where  the  writer  has  derived 
his  idea  of  my  desire  to  abolish  schoolmasters  and  engi¬ 
neers  I  do  not  know.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  of  me 
knows  that  I  loathe  passiveness  of  the  body.  I  recognize 
the  everlasting  activity  of  nature  going  on  about  me  and 
I  respond  to  it  by  keeping  my  own  body  and  those  of  my 
eo-workers  in  incessant  activity,  always,  I  hope,  of  a  bene¬ 
ficial  character.  The  writer  tells  us  that  “  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Britain  she  (India)  would  become  the  slave  of 
Japan  If  a  schoolboy  was  called  upon  to  point  out  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  statement,  will  he  not  say  that  without 
the  slavery  of  Britain,  India  would  be  a  free  nation  living 
in  peace  and  alliance  with  Japan  and  her  other  Asiatic 
neighbours  ?  The  writer  considers  the  civilization  of  India 
fatal  to  spiritual  life.  No  European  scholar  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  has  made  such  a  statement.  Whatever  else  India  may 
not  be,  she  is  at  least  one  thing.  She  is  the  greatest  store¬ 
house  of  spiritual  knowledge.  She  is  the  best  representative 
of  spiritual  life.  She  does  not  let  the  mind  4  drowse  ’  for  one 
single  moment. 


Young  India,  19-3-'25,  p.  98. 
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THE  TRUE  OBJECT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D. 
under  the  caption  “  At  the  Science  Institute  ”) 

The  next  day  Gandhiji  visited  the  Science  Institute. 
The  Director  showed  him  over  the  different  departments, 
electrical,  chemical  and  bio-chemical,  —  on  which  money 
has  been  poured  like  water.  He  looked  quite  absorbed  in 
thought  as  he  mechanically  listened  to  the  professors  who 
were  explaining  the  different  things,  possibly  thinking  of 
the  Frankenstein’s  monsters  that  the  boys  were  learning  to 
create,  of  the  tax-payer  who  had  not  even  the  remotest 
hope  to  get  a  return  for  the  money  he  was  paying  for  the 
costly  experiment,  and  possibly  of  the  great  donor  who 
had  given  his  three  millions  for  the  welfare  of  the  mother¬ 
land.  When  the  students  gathered  together  to  present  him 
the  purse  of  Rs.  325/-,  he  had  prbbably  decided  to  say 
nothing  more  than  a  word  of  thanks.  But  he  could  not  con¬ 
tain  himself,  once  he  opened  his  lips.  ’For  a  few  minutes 
the  students  stood  spell-bound  listening  to  that  outpouring 
of  the  heart,  severe,  yet  suave. 

“  I  was  wondering  where  do  I  come  in  ?  ”  he  exclaimed 
with  a  sigh.  “  There  is  no  place  here  for  a  rustic  like  me 
who  has  to  stand  speechless  in  awe  and  wonderment.  I 
am  not  in  a  mood  to  say  much.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  all 
these  huge  laboratories  and  electrical  apparatus  you  see 
here  are  due  to  the  labour  —  unwilling  and  forced  —  of 
millions.  For  Tata’s  thirty  lakhs  did  not  come  from  out¬ 
side,  nor  does  the  Mysore  contribution  come  from  anywhere 
else  but  this  begar  world.  If  wre  are  to  meet  the  villagers 
and  to  explain  to  them  how  we  are  utilizing  their  money 
on  buildings  and  plants  which  will  never  benefit  them,  but 
might  perhaps  benefit  their  posterity,  they  will  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  will  turn  a  cold  shoulder.  But  we  never 
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take  them  into  confidence,  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  forget,  that  the  rule  of  ‘  no  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion  ’  applies  to  them  too.  If  you  will  really  apply  it  to 
them,  and  realize  your  responsibility  to  render  them  an 
account,  you  will  see  that  there  is  another  side  to  all  these , 
appointments.  You  will  then  find  not  a  little  but  a  big  cor¬ 
ner  in  your  hearts  for  them,  and  if  you  will  keep  it  in  a 
good  nice  condition,  you  will  utilize  your  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  the  millions  on  whose  labour  your  education 
depends.  I  shall  utilize  the  purse  you  have  given  me  for 
Daridranarayan.  The  real  Daridranarayan  even  I  have  not 
seen,  but  know  only  through  my  imagination.  Even  the 
spinners  who  will  get  this  money  are  not  the  real  Daridra¬ 
narayan  who  lives  in  remote  corners  of  distant  villages 
which  have  yet  to  be  explored.  I  was  told  by  your  professor, 
that  the  properties  of  some  of  the  chemicals  will  take  years 
of  experiments  to  explore.  But  who  will  try  to  explore  these 
villages  ?  Just  as  some  of  the  experiments  in  your  labora¬ 
tories  go  on  for  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  let  the  big  corner 
in  your  heart  remain  perpetually  warm  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  millions. 

“  I  expect  far  more  from  you  than  from  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  having  given  the 
little  you  have  done,  and  say  ‘  We  have  done  what  we  could, 
let  us  now  play  tennis  and  billiards.’  I  tell  you,  in  the 
billiard  room  and  on  the  tennis  court  think  of  the  big  debt 
that  is  piled  against  you  from  day  to .  day.  But  beggars 
cannot  be  choosers.  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  given 
me.  Think  of  the  prayer  I  have  made  and  translate  it  into 
action.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  wearing  the  cloth  the  poor  women 
make  for  you,  don’t  be  afraid  of  your  employers  showing 
you  the  door  if  you  wear  Khadi.  I  would  like  you  to  be 
men,  and  stand  up  before  the  world  firm  in  your  convic¬ 
tions.  Let  your  zeal  for  the  dumb  millions  be  not  stifled 
in  the  search  for  wealth.  I  tell  you,  you  can  devise  a  far 
greater  wireless  instrument  which  does  not  require  external 
research,  but  internal,  —  and  all  research  will  be  useless  if 
it  is  not  allied  to  internal  research,  —  which  can  link  your 
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hearts  with  those  of  the  millions.  Unless  all  the  discoveries 
that  you  make  have  the  welfare  of  the  poor  as  the  end 
in  view,  all  your  workshops  will  be  really  no  better  than 
Satan’s  workshops,  as  Rajagopalachari  said  in  joke.  Well, 
I  have  given  you  enough  food  for  thought,  if  you  are  in  a 
reflective  mood,  as  all  research  students  ought  to  be.” 

Young  India,  21-1-21,  p.  235. 
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SWADESHI 

(From  Ashram  Observances  in  Action  translated  from  Gujarati  by 
V.  G.  D.) 

At  the  Ashram  we  hold  that  Swadeshi  is  a  universal 
law.  A  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his  neighbour.  This  does  not 
imply  hatred  for  the  foreigner  or  partiality  for  the  fellow- 
countryman.  Our  capacity  for  service  has  obvious  limits. 
We  can  serve  even  our  neighbour  with  some  difficulty.  If 
everyone  of  us  duly  performed  his  duty  to  his  neighbour, 
no  one  in  the  world  who  needed  assistance  would  be  left 
unattended  to.  Therefore  one  who  serves  his  neighbour 
serves  all  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  in  Swa¬ 
deshi,  no  room  for  distinction  between  one’s  own  and 
other  people.  To  serve  one’s  neighbour  is  to  serve  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  open  to  us  of  serving  the 
world.  One  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  as  his  family 
should  have  the  power  of  serving  the  universe  without 
moving  from  his  place.  He  can  exercise  this  power  only 
through  service  rendered  to  his  neighbour.  Tolstoy  goes 
further  and  says  that  at  present  we  are  riding  on  one 
another’s  backs ;  it  is  enough  only  if  we  get  down.  This  is 
another  way  of  putting  the  same  thing.  No  one  can  serve 
others  without  serving  himself.  And  whoever  tries  to 
achieve  his  private  ends  without  serving  others  harms 
himself  as  well  as  the  world  at  ’large.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious.  All  living  beings  are  members  one  of  another  so 
that  a  person’s  every  act  has  a  beneficial  or  harmful 
influence  on  the  whole  world.  We  .cannot  see  this,  near¬ 
sighted  as  we  are.  The  influence  of  a  single  act  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  world  may  be  negligible.  But  that  influence 
is  there  all  the  same  and  an  awareness  of  this  truth  should 
make  us  realize  our  responsibility. 
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Swadeshi,  therefore,  does  not  involve  any  disservice  to 
the  foreigner.  Still  Swadeshi  does  not  reach  everywhere 
for  that  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  trying 
to  serve  the  world,  one  does  not  serve  the  world  and  fails 
to  serve  even  the  neighbour.  In  serving  the  neighbour  one 
in  effect  serves  the  world.  Only  he  who  has  performed  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour  has  the  right  to  say,  “  All  are  akin 
to  me  ”.  But  if  a  person  says,  “  All  are  akin  to  me  ”  and 
neglecting  his  neighbour  gives  himself  up  to  selfdndul- 
gence,  he  lives  to  himself  alone. 

We  find  some  good  men  who  leave  their  own  place  and 
move  all  over  the  world  serving  non-neighbours.  They  do 
nothing  wrong,  and  their  activity  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  law  of  Swadeshi.  Only  their  capacity  for  service  is 
greater.  To  one  man  only  he  who  lives  next  door  to  him  is 
his  neighbour.  For  a  second  man  his  neighbourhood  is 
co-extensive  with  his  village  and  for  a  third  with  ten  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  Thus  everyone  serves  according  to  his 
capacity.  A  common  man  cannot  do  uncommon  work.  Defi¬ 
nitions  are  framed  with  an  eye  to  him  alone,  and  imply 
everything  which  is  not  contrary  to  their  spirit.  When  he 
observes  the  law  of  Swadeshi,  the  ordinary  man  does  not 
think  that  he  is  doing  any  service  to  anybody.  He  deals 
with  the  neighbouring  producer,  as  it  is  convenient  for 
him.  But  an  occasion  may  arise  when  this  is  inconvenient. 
One  who  knows  that  Swadeshi  is  the  law  of  life  will  ob¬ 
serve  it  even  on  such  occasions.  Many  of  us  at  present  are 
not*  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  goods  made  in  India,  and 
are  tempted  to  buy  foreign  goods.  It  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  Swadeshi  does  not  simply  minister 
to  our  convenience  but  is  a  rule  of  life.  Swadeshi  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  wdth  hatred  of  the  foreigner.  It  can  never  be 
one’s  duty  to  wish  or  do  ill  to  others. 

Khadi  has  been  conceived  as  the  image  of  Swadeshi, 
because  India  has  committed  a  heinous  sin  by  giving  it 
up  and  thus  failing  in  the  discharge  of  her  natural  duty. 

The  importance  of  Khadi  and  the  spinning  wheel  first 
dawned  on  me  in  1908,  when  I  had  no  idea  of  what  the 
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wheel  was  like  and  did  not  even  know  the  distinction 
between  the  wheel  and  the  loom.  I  had  only  a  dim  con- 
sciousness  of  the  condition  of  India’s  villages,  but  still  I 
clearly  saw  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  pauperization  was 
the  destruction  of  the  spinning  wheel,  and  resolved  that 
I  would  try  to  revive  it  when  I  return  to  India. 

I  returned  in  1915  with  my  mind  full  of  these  ideas. 
Swadeshi  was  one  of  the  observances  ever  since  the 
Ashram  was  started.  But  none  of  us  knew  how  to  spin. 
We,  therefore,  rested  content  with  setting  up  a  handloom. 
Some  of  us  still  retained  a  liking  for  fine  cloth.  No  Swa¬ 
deshi  yarn  of  the  requisite  fineness  for  women’s  sadis  was 
available  in  the  market.  For  a  very  short  time,  therefore, 
they  were  woven  with  foreign  yarn.  But  we  were  soon  able 
to  obtain  fine  yarn  from  Indian  mills. 

It  wTas  no  easy  job  even  to  set  up  the  handloom  at  the 
Ashram.  None  of  us  had  the  least  idea  of  weaving.  We 
obtained  a  loom  and  a  weaver  through  friends.  Maganlal 
Gandhi  undertook  to  learn  weaving. 

I  conducted  experiments  at  the  Ashram  and  at  the 
same  time  carried  on  Swadeshi  propaganda  in  the  country. 
But  it  was  like  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  so 
long  as  we  could  not  spin  yarn.  At  last,  however,  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  spinning  wheel,  found  out  spinners  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  wheel  in  the  Ashram.  The  whole  story  has  been 
unfolded  in  the  Autobiography . 

But  that  did  not  mean  that  our  difficulties  were  at  an 
end.  On  the  other  hand  they  increased,  as  such  of  them  as 
were  hidden  till  now  became  manifest. 

Touring  in  the  country  I  saw  that  people  would  not 
take  to  the  spinning  wheel  as  soon  as  they  were  told  about 
it.  I  knew  that  not  much  money  could  be  made  by  spinning, 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  how  little  it  was.  Then  again,  the 
yarn  that  was  spun  would  not  at  once  be  uniform  as  well 
as  fine.  Many  could  spin  only  coarse  and  weak  yarn.  Not 
all  kinds  of  cotton  were  suitable  for  spinning.  The  cotton 
must  be  carded  and  made  into  slivers,  and  in  carding  much 
depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  cotton.  Any  and 
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every  spinning  wheel  would  not  do.  To  revive  the  spinning 
wheel  thus  meant  the  launching  of  a  big  scheme.  Money 
alone  could  not  do  the  trick.  As  for  man-power  too  hund¬ 
reds  of  workers  would  be  needed,  and  these  men  should 
be  ready  to  learn  a  new  art,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small 
salary  and  to  live  out  their  lives  in  villages.  But  even  that 
was  not  enough.  The  rural  atmosphere  was  surcharged 
with  idleness  and  lack  of  faith  and  hope.  The  wheel  could 
make  no  headway  if  this  did  not  improve.  Thus  a  successful 
revival  of  the  wheel  could  be  brought  about  only  with  an 
army  of  single-minded  men  and  women  equipped  with 
infinite  patience  and  strong  faith. 

At  first  I  was  alone  in  having  this  faith.  Faith  indeed 
was  the  only  capital  that  I  had,  but  I  saw  that  if  there  is 
faith,  everything  else  is  added  unto  it.  Faith  enlightens  the 
intellect  and  induces  habits  of  industry.  It  was  clear  that 
all.  experiments  should  be  conducted  at  and  through  the 
Ashram  which,  indeed,  existed  for  that  very  purpose.  I 
realized  that  spinning  should  be  the  principal  physical 
activity  of  the  Ashram.  Thus  only  could  it  be  reduced  to  a 
science.  Therefore  spinning  was  at  last  recognized  as  a 
Mahay ajna  (primary  sacrifice),  and  everyone  who  joined 
the  Ashram  had  to  learn  spinning  and  to  spin  regularly 
everyday. 

But  Yajna  implies  skill  in  action  To 

spin  some  yarn  somehow  cannot  be  called  a  Yajna.  At  first 
the  rule  was  that  members  should  spin  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  every  day.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  if  the  spinning 
wheel  went  out  of  order,  one  could  not  spin  even  a  couple 
of  yards  in  half  an  hour.  Therefore  the  rule  was  modified 
and  members  were  asked  to  spin  at  least  160  rounds,  one 
round  being  equal  to  four  feet.  Again,  yarn  was  no  good  if 
it  was  not  uniform  as  well  as  strong.  Tests  of  strength 
and  uniformity  were,  therefore,  devised  and  we  have  now 
made  such  progress  that  spinning  yarn  coarser  than  20s 
does  not  count  as  Yajna. 

But  granted  that  good  yarn  is  spun,  who  would  make 
use  of  it  ?  I  was  sure  from  the  first  that  the  person  who 
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does  spinning  as  a  sacrament  must  not  use  his  own  yarn, 
but  I  was  unable  to  carry  conviction  to  others.  Where  was 
the  harm  if  the  spinner  paid  the  wages  and  purchased  his 
yarn  for  himself  ?  I  deceived  myself  and  agreed  that  one 
who  paid  the  wages  and  bought  his  own  yarn  should  be 
considered  a  spinning-sacrificer.  This  error  has  not  still 
been  fully  rectified.  Errors  not  dealt  with  with  a  strong 
hand  at  their  first  appearance  tend  to  become  permanent, 
and  are  difficult  to  eradicate  like  chronic  diseases. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  Yajna  spinning  has  made 
great  strides  in  India,  but  it  has  still  to  take  root  in  each 
of  our  villages.  The  reason  is  obvious.  My  faith  was  not 
coupled  with  knowledge.  Some  knowledge  was  acquired 
after  mistakes  had  been  committed.  Co-workers  have  joined 
me,  but  too  few  for  the  great  task  in  hand.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  workers  but  perhaps  they  have  not  in  them  the 
requisite  faith  and  knowledge.  The  root  being  thus  weak, 
one  may  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  ripest  fruit. 

But  for  this  I  cannot  find  fault  with  anybody.  The 
work  is  new  and  wide  as  the  ocean  and  it  bristles  with 
difficulties.  Therefore  though  the  result  of  our  activity  is 
not  gratifying,  it  is  still  sufficient  for  sustaining  our  faith. 
We  have  every  right  to  hope  for' complete  success.  Faithful 
workers,  men  as  well  as  women,  have  joined  in  adequate 
numbers  and  have  accumulated  a  fund  of  valuable  expe¬ 
rience,  so  that  this  movement  is  certainly  destined  not  to 
perish. 

Khadi  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  number  of  other  acti¬ 
vities  at  the  Ashram  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  country 
which  cannot  here  be  dealt  with  at  any  length.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  cotton  crops  are  raise#,  spinning  wheels  are 
made,  cloth  is  dyed  and  simple  hand-operated  machines  are 
manufactured  for  all  the  processes  from  ginning  to  wea¬ 
ving.  These  machines  are  being  improved  from  time  to 
time.  The  progress  made  in  producing  a  more  efficient  type 
of  spinning  wheel  is  a  piece  of  poetry  to  my  mind. 

Harijan,  19-12-’48,  p.  351  and  13-2-’49,  p.  426. 
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TRUE  MEANING  OF  SWADESHI 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Walking  Tour  Diary”) 

Q.  Can  a  man  serve  his  immediate  neighbours  and 
yet  serve  the  whole  humanity  ?  What  is  the  true  meaning 
of  Swadeshi? 

A.  Gandhiji  said  that  the  question  had  been  answered 
by  him  on  the  previous  evening.  He  believed  in  the  truth 
implicitly  that  a  man  could  serve  his  neighbours  and  huma¬ 
nity  at  the  same  time,  the  condition  being  that  the  service 
of  the  neighbours  was  in  no  way  selfish  or  exclusive,  i.e. 
did  not  in  any  way  involve  the  exploitation  of  any  other 
human  being.  The  neighbours  would  then  understand  the 
spirit  in  which  such  service  was  given.  They  would  also 
know  that  they  would  be  expected  to  give  their  services  to 
their  neighbours.  Thus  considered,  it  would  spread  like  the 
proverbial  snowball  gathering  strength  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression  encircling  the  whole  earth. 

It  followed  that  Swadeshi  was  that  spirit  which  dicta¬ 
ted  man  to  serve  his  next  door  neighbour  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other.  The  condition  that  he  had  already  mentioned 
was  that  the  neighbour  thus  served  had  in  his  turn  to  serve 
his  own  neighbour.  In  this  sense  Swadeshi  was  never 
exclusive.  It  recognized  the  scientific  limitation  of  human 
capacity  for  service. 

Harijan,  23-3-’47,  p.  78  at  p.  79. 
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THE  VOW  OF  SWADESHI 

(The  following  note  on  Swadeshi  was  not  written  ip  Yeravda 
Mandir  in  1930,  but  outside,  after  Gandhiji’s  release  in  1931.  He  did 
not  write  it  in  jail,  as  he  felt  he  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  do. justice 
to  the  subject  without  encroaching  upon  the  forbidden  field  of  politics. 
The  translation  was  done  by  Shri  Pyarelal.) 

Swadeshi  is  the  law  of  laws  enjoined  by  the  present 
age.  Spiritual  laws,  like  Nature's  laws,  need  no  enacting ; 
they  are  self-acting.  But  through  ignorance  or  other 
causes  man  often  neglects  or  disobeys  them.  It  is  then  that 
vows  are  needed  to  steady  his  course.  A  man  who  is  by 
temperament  a  vegetarian  needs  no  vow  to  strengthen  his 
vegetarianism.  For  the  sight  of  animal  food,  instead  of 
tempting  him,  would  only  excite  his  disgust.  The  law  of 
Swadeshi  is  ingrained  in  the  basic  nature  of  man,  but  it 
has  today  sunk  into  oblivion.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
vow  of  Swadeshi.  In  its  ultimate  and  spiritual  sense,  Swa¬ 
deshi  stands  for  the  final  emancipation  of  the  soul  from 
her  earthly  bondage.  For  this  earthly  tabernacle  is  not  her 
natural  or  permanent  abode  ;  it  is  a  hindrance  in  her  on¬ 
ward  journey  ;  it  stands  in  the  way  of  her  realizing  her 
oneness  with  all  life.  A  votary  of  Swadeshi,  therefore,  in 
his  striving  to  identify  himself  with  the  entire  creation, 
seeks  to  be  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the  physical 
body. 

If  this  interpretation  of  Swadeshi  be  correct,  then  it 
follows,  that  its  votary  will,  as  a  first  duty,  dedicate  him¬ 
self  to  the  service  of  his  immediate  neighbours.  This  in¬ 
volves  exclusion  or  even  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
'  rest,  but  the  exclusion  or  the  sacrifice  would  be  only  in 
appearance.  Pure  service  of  one’s  neighbours  can  never, 
from  its  very  nature,  result  in  disservice  to  those  who  are 
far  away,  but  rather  the  contrary.  ‘  As  with  the  individual, 
so  with  the  universe  ’  is  an  unfailing  principle,  which  we 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man, 
who  allows  himself  to  be  lured  by  ‘  the  distant  scene  ’,  and 
runs  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  service,  is  not  only  foiled 
in  his  ambition,  but  also  fails  in  his  duty  towards  his 
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neighbours.  Take  a  concrete  instance.  In  the  particular 
place  where  I  live,  I  have  certain  persons  as  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  some  relations  and  dependents.  Naturally,  they  all 
feel,  as  they  have  a  right  to,  that  they  have  a  claim  on  me, 
and  look  to  me  for  help  and  support.  Suppose  now  I  leave 
them  all  at  once,  and  set  out  to  serve  people  in  a  distant 
place.  My  decision  would  throw  my  little  world  of  neigh¬ 
bours  and  dependents  out  of  gear,  while  my  gratuitous 
knight-errantry  would,  more  likely  than  not,  disturb  the 
atmosphere  in  the  new  place.  Thus  a  culpable  neglect  of 
my  immediate  neighbours,  and  an  unintended  disservice 
to  the  people  whom  I  wish  to  serve  would  be  the  first  fruits 
of  my  violation  of  the  principles  of  Swadeshi. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  multiply  such  instances.  That  is 
why  the  Gita  says :  ‘  It  is  best  to  die  performing  one’s 
own  duty  or  svadharma,  pciradharma  or  another’s  duty  is 
fraught  with  danger.’  Interpreted  in  terms  of  one’s  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  this  gives  us  the  law  of  Swadeshi.  What 
the  Gita  says  with  regard  to  svadharma  equally  applies  to 
Swadeshi,  for  Swadeshi  is  svadharma  applied  to  one’s 
immediate  environment. 

It  is  only  when  the  doctrine  of  Swadeshi  is  wrongly 
understood,  that  mischief  results.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  a  travesty  of  the  doctrine  of  Swadeshi,  if  to  coddle  my 
family  I  set  about  grabbing  money  by  all  means  fair  or 
foul.  The  law  of  Swadeshi  requires  no  more  of  me  than 
to  discharge  my  legitimate  obligations  towards  my  family 
by  just  means,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  will  reveal  to 
me  the  universal  code  of  conduct.  The  practice  of  Swadeshi 
can  never  do  harm  to  anyone,  and  if  it  does,  it  is  not 
svadharma  but  egotism  that  moves  me. 

There  may  arise  occasions,  when  a  votary  of  Swadeshi 
may  be  called-  upon  to  sacrifice  his  family  at  the  altar  of 
universal  service.  Such  an  act  of  willing  immolation  will 
then  constitute  the  highest  service  rendered  to  the  family. 
‘  Whosoever  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
loseth  his  life  for  the  Lord’s  sake  shall  find  it,’  holds  good 
for  the  family  group  no  less  than  the  individual.  Take 
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another  instance.  Supposing  there  is  an  outbreak  of  plague 
in  my  village,  and  in  trying  to  serve  the  victims  of  the  epi¬ 
demic,  I,  my  wife  and  children  and  all  the  rest  of  my  family 
are  wiped  out  of  existence  ;  then  in  inducing  those  dearest 
and  nearest  to  join  me,  I  shall  not  have  acted  as  the  des¬ 
troyer  of  my  family,  but  on  the  contrary  as  its  truest 
friend.  In  Swadeshi  there  is  no  room  for  selfishness  ;  or  if 
there  is  selfishness  in  it,  it  is  of  the  highest  type,  which  is 
not  different  from  the  highest  altruism.  Swadeshi  in  its 
purest  form  is  the  acme  of  universal  service. 

It  was  by  following  this  line  of  argument,  that  I  hit 
upon  Khadi  as  the  necessary  and  the  most  important  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  principle  of  Swadeshi  in  its  application  to 
society.  ‘  What  is  the  kind  of  service/  I  asked  myself,  ‘  that 
the  teeming  millions  of  India  most  need  at  the  present  time, 
that  can  be  easily  understood  and  appreciated  by  all,  that 
is  easy  to  perform  and  will  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
crores  of  our  semi-starved  countrymen  to  live  ?  ’  and  the 
reply  came,  that  it  is  the  universalizing  of  Khadi  or  the 
spinning  wheel  alone,  that  can  fulfil  these  conditions. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  that  the  practice  of  Swadeshi 
through  Khadi  would  harm  the  foreign  or  Indian  mill- 
owners.  A  thief,  who  is  weaned  from  his  vice,  or  is  made 
to  return  the  property  that  he  has  stolen,  is  not  harmed 
thereby.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  gainer,  consciously  in 
the  one  case,  unconsciously  in  the  other.  Similarly,  if  all 
the  opium  addicts  or  the  drunkards  in  the  world  were  to 
shake  themselves  free  from  their  vice,  the  canteen  keepers 
or  the  opium  vendors,  who  would  be  deprived  of  their  cus¬ 
tom,  could  not  be  said  to  be -losers.  They  would  be  the 
gainers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  The  elimination 
of  the  wages  of  sin  is  never  a  loss  either  to  the  individual 
concerned  or  to  society  ;  it  is  pure  gain. 

It  is  the  greatest  delusion  to  suppose,  that  the  duty 
of  Swadeshi  begins  and  ends  with  merely  spinning  some 
yarn  anyhow  and  wearing  Khadi  made  from  it.  Khadi  is 
the  first  indispensable  step  towards  the  discharge  of  Swa¬ 
deshi  dharma  to  society.  But  one  often  meets  men,  who 
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wear  Khadi,  while  in  all  other  things  they  indulge  their 
taste  for  foreign  manufactures  with  a  vengeance.  Such 
men  cannot  be  said  to  be  practising  Swadeshi.  They  are 
simply  following  the  fashion.  A  votary  of  Swadeshi  will 
carefully  study  his  environment,  and  try  to  help  his  neigh¬ 
bours  wherever  possible,  by  giving  preference  to  local 
manufactures,  •  even  if  they  are  of  an  inferior  grade  or 
dearer  in  price  than  things  manufactured  elsewhere.  He 
will  try  to  remedy  their  defects,  but  will  not  because  of 
their  defects  give  them  up  in  favour  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures. 

But  even  Swadeshi,  like  any  other  good  thing,  can  be 
ridden  to  death  if  it  is  made  a  fetish.  That  is  a  danger 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  To  reject  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  merely  because  they  are  foreign,  and  to  go  on 
wasting  national  time  and  money  in  the  promotion  in  one’s 
country  of  manufactures  for  which  it  is  not  suited  would 
be  criminal  folly,  and  a  negation  of  the  Swadeshi  spirit. 
A  true  votary  of  Swadeshi  will  never  harbour  ill-will 
towards  the  foreigner,  he  will  not  be  actuated  by  anta¬ 
gonism  towards  anybody  on  earth.  Swadeshism  is  not  a 
cult  of  hatred.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  selfless  service,  that  has 

its  roots  in  the  purest  Ahimsa,  i.e.,  love. 

From  Yeravda  MancLir,  Chap.  XVI. 
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A  SACRED  LAW  OF  OUR  BEING 

(From  an  address  delivered  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Auditorium,  Madras 
on  16th  February,  1916) 

The  vow  of  Swadeshi  is  a  necessary  vow.  But  you  are 
conversant  with  the  Swadeshi  life  and  the  Swadeshi  spirit. 

I  suggest  to  you  we  are  departing  from  one  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  our  being  when  we  leave  our  neighbour  and  go  out 
somewhere  else  in  order  to  satisfy  our  wants.  If  a  man 
comes  from  Bombay  here  and  offers  you  wares,  you  are 
not  justified  in  supporting  the  Bombay  merchant  or  trader 
so  long  as  you  have  got  a  merchant  at  your  very  door,  born 
and  bred  in  Madras.  That  is  my  view  of  Swadeshi.  In  your 
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village  barber,  you  are  bound  to  support  him  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  finished  barber  who  may  come  to  you  from 
Madras.  If  you  find  it  necessary  that  your  village  barber 
should  reach  the  attainments  of  the  barber  from  Madras, 
you  may  train  him  to  that.  Send  him  to  Madras  b}^  all 
means,  if  you  wish,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  his  calling. 
Until  you  do  that,  you  are  not  justified  in  going  to  another 
barber.  That  is  Swadeshi.  So,  when  we  find  that  there  are 
many  things  that  we  cannot  get  in  India,  we  must  try  to 
do  without  them.  We  may  have  to  do  without  many  things 
which  we  may  consider  necessary  ;  but  believe  me,  when 
you  have  that  frame  of  mind,  you  wTill  find  a  great  burden 
taken  off  your  shoulders,  even  as  the  Pilgrim  did  in  that 
inimitable  book,  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  There  came  a  time 
when  the  mighty  burden  that  the  Pilgrim  was  carrying 
on  his  shoulders  unconsciously  dropped  from  him,  and  he 
felt  a  freer  man  than  he  was  when  he  started  on  the 
journey.  So  will  you  feel  freer  men  than  you  are  now 
immediately  you  adopt  this  Swadeshi  life. 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
Madras,  (4th  Edition),  p.  377  at  p.  385. 
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PRIMARY  OBLIGATION  TO  NEIGHBOUR 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “Notes”  under  the  title  “China  to 
Mediterranean  ”) 

A  fine  old  Musalman  friend  met  me  at  Mymensing 
and  our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  Khaddar.  I 
observed  that  he  had  not  Khaddar  on  and  gently  asked  him 
whether  he  believed  in  it.  “  Oh  yes,  I  do.”  I  then  gave 
him  my  definition  of  Khaddar.  It  was  no  use.  “  All  cloth 
however  and  wherever  manufactured  between  China  and 
Mediterranean  is  Khaddar  for  me.  You  see  my  Swadeshi 
is  not  narrow  ”,  retorted  the  friend.  In  vain  I  tried  to  show 
that  his  first  duty  lay  towards  India's  millions  from  whom 
he  derived  his  livelihood,  that  India  was  well  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  all  the  cloth  for  her  needs  and  that  India’s  teeming 
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millions  were  semi-starved  for  want  of  an  industry  supple¬ 
mentary  to  agriculture.  Like  Lucy  he  persisted  in  his  .pro¬ 
position  with  the  fullest  self-satisfaction.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  and  therefore  no  argument  could  produce  any 
impression  on  him.  It  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  I 
had  told  him  that  the  English  colonials,  though  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  race  and  religion,  protected  their  indus¬ 
tries  by  imposing  heavy  tariffs  against  the  sister  colonies 
and  England  itself  and  that  every  man’s  primary  and 
natural  obligation  was  to  serve  his  needy  neighbour  in 
preference  to  one  more  remote.  But  I  had  no  time.  The 
company  had  to  break  up  for  another  appointment.  As  if,, 
however,  to  emphasize  his  point  and  yet  to  show  that  we 
were  friends  in  spite  of  our  differences  of  opinion,  he  smi¬ 
lingly  put  a  few  rupees  in  my  hands  for  the  furtherance 
of  my  work,  all  the  while  repeating  his  formula  ‘  China  to 
Mediterranean  ’.  If  he  ever  sees  these  lines,  let  me  tell  him 
that  if  many  people  were  to,  follow  his  formula,  the  several 
thousands  of  Musalman  sisters  who  are  today  supplement¬ 
ing  their  husbands’  earnings  in  Bengal  by  hand-spinning 
would  be  without  that  necessary  addition  to  their  all  too 
slender  resources. 

Young  India,  4-6-’25,  p.  196. 
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THE  SWADESHI  SPIRIT 

It  will  not  be  considered  an  improper  statement  to  say 
that  the  Swadeshi  movement  is  in  an  inane  condition.  We 
do  not  realize  that  Swaraj  is  almost  wholly  obtainable 
through  Swadeshi.  If  we  have  no  regard  for  our  respect¬ 
ive  vernaculars,  if  we  dislike  our  clothes,  if  our  dress 
repels  us,  if  we  are  ashamed  to  wear  the  sacred  shikha , 
if  our  food  is  distasteful  to  us,  our  climate  is  not  good 
enough,  our  people  uncouth  and  unfit  for  our  company, 
our  civilization  faulty  and  the  foreign  attractive,  in  short, 
if  everything  native  is  bad  and  everything  foreign  pleasing 
to  us  I  should  not  know  what  Swaraj  can  mean  for  us.  If 
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everything  foreign  is  to  be  adopted,  surely  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary*  for  us  to  continue  long  under  foreign  tutelage,  because 
foreign  civilization  has  not  permeated  the  masses.  It  seems 
to  me  that  before  we  can  appreciate  Swaraj  we  should 
have  not  only  love  but  passion  for  Swadeshi.  Everyone  of 
our  acts  should  bear  the  Swadeshi  stamp.  Swaraj  can  only 
be  built  upon  the  assumption  that  most  of  what  is  national 
is  on  the  whole  sound.  If  the  view  here  put  forth  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  Swadeshi  movement  ought  to  be  carried  on 
vigorously.  Every  country  that  has  carried  on  the  Swaraj 
movement  has  fully  appreciated  the  Swadeshi  spirit.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  hold  on  to  their  kits  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  We  humorously  call  the  Highlanders  the 
“  petticoat  brigade  But  the  whole  world  testifies  to  the 
strength  that  lies  behind  that  petticoat,  and  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland  will  not  abandon  it  even  though  it  is  an 
inconvenient  dress  and  an  easy  target  for  the  enemy.  The 
object  in  developing  the  foregoing  argument  is  not  that 
we  should  treasure  our  faults,  but  that  what  is  national, 
even  though  comparatively  less  agreeable,  should  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  and  that  what  is  foreign  should  be  avoided,  though 
it  may  be  more  agreeable  than  our  own.  That  which  is 
wanting  in  our  civilization  can  be  supplied  by  proper  effort 
on  our  part.  I  do  hope  that  the  Swadeshi  spirit  will  possess 
every  member  in  this  assembly  and  that  we  would  carry  out 
the  Swadeshi  vow  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  and  incon¬ 
venience.  Then  Swaraj  will  be  easy  of  attainment.* 


*  From  the  Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  first  Gujarat 
Provincial  Political  Conference  held  at  Godhra  in  October  1917. 
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THREE  BRANCHES  OF  SWADESHI 

(An  address  delivered  before  the  Missionary  Conference,  Madras 
on  14th  February,  1916) 

It  was  not  without  great  diffidence  that  I  undertook 
to  speak  to  you  at  all.  And  I  was  hard  put  to  it  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  my  subject.  I  have  chosen  a  very  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  subject.  It  is  delicate  because  of  the  peculiar  views  I 
hold  upon  Swadeshi,  and  it  is  difficult  because  I  have  not 
that  command  of  language  which  is  necessary  for  giving 
adequate  expression  to  my  thoughts.  I  know  that  I  may 
rely  upon  your  indulgence  for  the  many  shortcomings  you 
will  no  doubt  find  in  my  address,  the  more  so  when  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  that 
I  am  not  either  already  practising  or  am  not  preparing 
to  practise  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  encourages  me  to 
observe  that  last  month  you  devoted  a  week  to  prayer  in 
the  place  of  an  address.  I  have  earnestly  prayed  that  what 
I  am  about  to  say  may  bear  fruit,  and  I  know  that  you  will 
bless  my  word  with  a  similar  prayer. 

After  much  thinking  I  have  arrived  at  a  definition 
of  Swadeshi  that,  perhaps,  best  illustrates  my  meaning. 
Swadeshi  is  that  spirit  in  us  which  restricts  us  to  the  use 
and  service  of  our  immediate  surroundings  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  more  remote.  Thus,  as  for  religion,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  definition,  I  must  restrict 
myself  to  my  ancestral  religion.  That  is  the  use  of  my 
immediate  religious  surrounding.  If  I  find  it  defective,  I 
should  serve  it  by  purging  it  of  its  defects.  In  the  domain 
of  politics  I  should  make  use  of  the  indigenous  institutions 
and  serve  them  by  curing  them  of  their  proved  defects. 
In  that  of  economics  I  should  use  only  things  that  are 
produced  by  my  immediate  neighbours  and  serve  those  in¬ 
dustries  by  making  them  efficient  and  complete  where  they 
might  be  found  wanting.  It  is  suggested  that  such  Swa¬ 
deshi,  if  reduced  to  practice,  will  lead  to  the  millennium, 
because  we  do  not  expect  quite  to  reach  it  within  our 
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times,  so  may  we  not  abandon  Swadeshi  even  though  it 
may  not  be  fully  attained  for  generations  to  come. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  three  branches  of  Swadeshi 
as  sketched  above.  Hinduism  has  become  a  conservative 
religion  and,' therefore,  a  mighty  force  because  of  the  Swa¬ 
deshi  spirit  underlying  it.  It  is  the  most  tolerant  because  it 
is  non-proselytizing,  and  it  is  as  capable  of  expansion  today 
as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  past.  It  has  succeeded  not 
in  driving  out,  as  I  think  it  has  been  erroneously  held,  but 
In  absorbing  Buddhism.  By  reason  of  the  Swadeshi-  spirit, 
a  Hindu  refuses  ter  change  his  religion,  not  necessarily 
because  he  considers  it  to  be  the  best,  but  because  he 
knows  that  he  can  complement  it  by  introducing  reforms. 
And  what  I  have  said  about  Hinduism  is,  I  suppose,  true 
of  the  ether  great  faiths  of  the  world,  only  it  is  held  that  it 
is  specially  so  in  the  case  of  Hinduism.  But  here  comes 
the  point  I  am  labouring  to  reach.  If  there  is  any  substance 
in  what  I  have  said,  will  not  the  great  missionary  bodies 
of  India,  to  whom  she  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  do  still  better  and 
serve  the  spirit  of  Christianity  better  by  dropping  the  goal 
of  proselytizing  while  continuing  their  philanthropic 
work  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  this  to  be  an  imperti¬ 
nence  on  my  part.  I  make  the  suggestion  in  all  sincerity 
and  with  due  humility.  Moreover  I  have  some  claim  upon 
your  attention.  I  have  endeavoured  to  study  the  Bible.  I 
consider  it.  as  part  of  my  scriptures.  The  spirit  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  competes  almost  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Bhagawad  Gita  for  the  domination  of  my  heart.  I  yield 
to  no  Christian  in  the  strength,  of  devotion  with  which  I 
sing  “  Lead  kindly  light  ”  and  several  other  inspired  hymns 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  have  come  under  the  influence  of 
noted  Christian  missionaries  belonging  to  different  deno¬ 
minations.  And  I  enjoy  to  this  day  the  privilege  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  some  of  them.  You  will  perhaps,  therefore,  allow 
that  I  have  offered  the  above  suggestion  not  as  a  biased 
Hindu,  but  as  a  humble  and  impartial  student  of  religion 
with  great  leanings  towards  Christianity.  May  it  not  be 
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that  “  Go  ye  unto  all  the  world  ”  message  has  been  some¬ 
what  narrowly  interpreted  and  the  spirit  of  it  missed  ?  It 
will  not  be  denied,  I  speak  from  experience,  that  many  of 
the  conversions  are  only  so-called.  In  some  cases  the 
appeal  has  gone  not  to  the  heart  but  to  the  stomach.  And 
in  every  case  a  conversion  leaves  a  sore  behind  it  which, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  avoidable.  Quoting  again  from  ex¬ 
perience,  a  new  birth,  a  change  of  heart,  is  perfectly  possi¬ 
ble  in  everyone  of  .  the  great  faiths.  I  know  I  am  now 
treading  upon  thin  ice.  But  I  do  not  apologize  in  closing 
this  part  of  my  subject  for  saying  that  the  frightful  outrage 
that  is  just  going  on  in  Europe,  perhaps  shows  that  the 
message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Peace,  had  been 
little  understood  in  Europe,  and  that  light  upon  it  may 
have"to  be  thrown  from  the  East. 

I  have  sought  your  help  in  religious  matters  which 
it  is  yours  to  give  in  a  special  sense.  But  I  make  bold  to 
seek  it  even  in  political  matters.  I  do  not  believe  that  reli¬ 
gion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  The  latter  divorced 
from  religion  is  like  a  corpse  only  fit  to  be  buried.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  your  own  silent  manner,  you  influence 
politics  not  a  little.  And  I  feel  that,  if  the  attempt  to  sepa¬ 
rate  politics  from  religion  had  not  been  made  as  it  is  even 
now  made,  they  would  not  have  degenerated  as  they  often 
appear  to  have  done.  No  one  considers  that  the  political 
life  of  the  country  is  in  a  happy  state.  Following  out  the 
Swadeshi  spirit,  I  observe  the  indigenous  institutions  and 
the  village  panchayats  hold  me.  India  is  really  a  republican 
country,  and  it  is  because  it  is  that,  that  it  has  survived 
every  shock  hitherto  delivered.  Princes  and.  potentates, 
whether  they  were  Indian  born  or  foreigners,  have  hardly 
touched  the  vast  masses  except  for  collecting  revenue.  The 
latter  in  their  turn  seem  to  have  rendered  unto  Caesar 
what  was  Caesar’s  and  for  the  rest  have  done  much  as  they 
have  liked.  The  vast  organization  of  caste  answered  not 
only  the  religious  wants  of  the  community  but  it  answered 
to  its  political  needs.  The  villagers  managed  their  internal 
affairs  through  the  caste  system,  and  through  it  they  dealt 
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with  any  oppression  from  the  ruling  power  or  powers.  It  is 
not  possible  to  deny  of  a  nation  that  was  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  from  the  caste  system  its  wonderful  power  of  organi¬ 
zation.  One  had"  but  to  attend  the  great  Kumbha  Mela  at 
Hardwar  last  year  to  know  how  skilful  that  organization 
must  have  been  which,  without  any  seeming  effort,  was 
able  effectively  to  cater  for  more  than  a  million  pilgrims. 
Yet  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  we  lack  organizing  ability. 
This  is  true,  I  fear,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  those  who  have 
been  nurtured  in  the  new  traditions.  We  have  laboured 
under  a  terrible  handicap  owing  to  an  almost  fatal  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Swadeshi  spirit.  We,  the  educated  classes, 
have  received  our  education  through  a  foreign  tongue.  We 
have  therefore  not  reacted  upon  the  masses.  We  want  to 
represent  the  masses,  but  we  fail.  They  recognize  us  not 
much  more  than  they  recognize  the  English  officers.  Their 
hearts  are  an  open  book  to  neither.  Their  aspirations  are 
not  ours.  Hence  there  is  a  break.  And  you  witness  not  in 
reality  failure  to- organize  but  want  of  correspondence  bet¬ 
ween  the  representatives  and  the  represented.  If  during 
the  last  fifty  years  wre  had  been  educated  through  the 
vernaculars,  our  elders  and  our  servants  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours  would  have  partaken  of  our  knowdedge ;  the 
discoveries  of  a  Bose  or  a  Ray' would  have  been  household 
treasures  as  are  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata. 
As  it  is,  so  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  those  great 
discoveries  might  as  well  have  been  made  by  foreigners. 
Had  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  been  given 
through  the  vernaculars,  I  make  bold  to  saj^  that  they 
would  have  been  enriched  wonderfully.  The  question  of 
village  sanitation,  etc.,  would  have  been  solved  long-ago. 
The  village  panchayats  would  be  now  a  living  force  in  a 
special  way,  and  India  would  almost  be  enjoying  self- 
government  suited  to  its  requirements,  and  would  have 
been  spared  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  organized  assassi¬ 
nation  on  its  sacred  soil.  It  is  not  too  late  to  mend.  And  you 
uan  help  if  you  will,  as  no  other  body  or  bodies  can. 

And  now  for  the  last  division  of  Swadeshi.  Much  of 
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the  deep  poverty  of  the  masses  is  due  to  the  ruinous  depar¬ 
ture  from  Swadeshi  in  the  economic  and  industrial  life.  If 
not  an  article  of  commerce  had  been  brought  from  outside 
India,  she  would  be  today  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  We  were  greedy  and  so  was 
England.  The  connection  between  England  and  India  was 
based  clearly  upon  an  error.  But  she  does  not  remain  in 
India  in  error.  It  is  her  declared  policy  that  India  is  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  her  people.  If  this  be  true,  Lancashire 
must  stand  aside.  And  if  the  Swadeshi  doctrine  is  a  sound 
doctrine,  Lancashire  can  stand  aside  -without  hurt,  though 
it  may  sustain  a  shock  for  the  time  being.  I  think  of  Swa¬ 
deshi  not  as  a  boycott  movement  undertaken  by  way  of 
revenge.  I  conceive  it  as  a  religious  principle  to  be  followed 
by  all.  I  am  no  economist,  but  I  have  read  some  treatises 
.  which  show  that  England  could  easily  become  a  self-sus¬ 
tained  country,  growing  all  the  produce  she  needs.  This 
may  be  an  utterly  ridiculous  proposition,  and  perhaps  the 
best  proof  that  it  cannot  be  true,  is  that  England  is  one 
of  the  largest  importers  in  the  world.  But  India  cannot  live 
for  Lancashire  or  any  other  country  before  she  is  able  to 
live  for  herself.  And  she  can  live  for  herself  only  if  she 
produces  and  is  helped  to  produce  everything  for  her 
requirements  within  her  own  borders.  She  need  not  be, 
she  ought  not  to  be,  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  mad  and 
ruinous  competition  which  breeds  fratricide,  jealousy  and 
many  other  evils.  But  who  is  to  stop  her  great  millionaires 
from  entering  into  the  world  competition  ?  Certainly  not 
legislation.  Force  of  public  opinion,  proper  education,  how¬ 
ever,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  desired  direction.  The 
handloom  industry  is  in  a  dying  condition.  I  took  special 
care  during  my  wanderings  last  year  to  see  as  many  wea¬ 
vers  as  possible,  and  my  heart  ached  to  find  how  they  had 
lost,  how  families  had  retired  from  this  once  flourishing 
and  honourable  occupation.  If  we  follow  the  Swadeshi  doc¬ 
trine,  it  would  be  your  duty  and  mine  to  find  our  neigh¬ 
bours  who  can  supply  our  wants  and  to  teach  them  to 
supply  them  where  they  do  not  know  how  to  proceed, 
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assuming  that  there  are  neighbours  who  are  in  want  of 
healthy  occupation.  Then  every  village  of  India  will  al¬ 
most  be  a  self-supporting  and  self-contained  unit, 
exchanging  only  such  necessary  commodities  with  other 
villages  where  they  are  not  locally  producible.  This  may  all 
sound  nonsensical.  Well,  India  is  a  country  of  nonsense.  It 
is  nonsensical  to  parch  one’s  throat  with  thirst  when  a 
kindly  Mahomedan  is  ready  to  offer  pure  water  to  drink. 
And  yet  thousands  of  Hindus  would  rather  die  of  thirst 
than  drink  water  from  a  Mahomedan  household.  These 
nonsensical  men  can  also,  once  they  are  convinced  that 
their  religion  demands  that  they  should  wear  garments 
manufactured  in  India  only  and  eat  food  only  grown  in 
India,  decline  to  wear  any  other  clothing  or  eat  any  other 
food.  Lord  Curzon  set  the  fashion  for  tea-drinking.  And 
that  pernicious  drug  now  bids  fair  to  overwhelm  the 
nation.  It  has  already  undermined  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  and  consti¬ 
tutes  an  additional  tax  upon  their  slender  purses.  Lord 
Hardinge  can  set  the  fashion  for  Swadeshi,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  India  forswear  foreign  goods.  There  is  a  verse 
in  the  Bhagawad  Gita  which,  freely  rendered,  means 
masses  follow  the  classes.  It  is  easy  to  undo  the  evil  if  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  community  were  to  take  the  Swa¬ 
deshi  vow,  even  though  it  may  for  a  time  cause  consi¬ 
derable  inconvenience.  I  hate  legislative  interference  in 
any  department  of  life.  At  best  it  is  the  lesser  evil.  But  I 
would  tolerate,  welcome,  indeed,  plead  for  a  stiff  protec¬ 
tive  duty  upon  foreign  goods.  Natal,  a  British  colony, 
protected  its  sugar  by  taxing  the  sugar  that  came  from 
another  British  colony,  Mauritius.  England  has  sinned 
against  India  by  forcing  free  trade  upon  her.  It  may  have 
been  food  for  her,  but  it  has  been  poison  for  this  country. 

It  has  often  been  Urged  that  India  cannot  adopt  Swa¬ 
deshi  in  the  economic  life  at  any  rate.  Those  who  advance 
this  objection  do  not  look  upon  Swadeshi  as  a  rule  of  life. 
With  them  it  is  a  mere  patriotic  effort  not  to  be  made  if  it 
involved  any  self-denial.  'Swadeshi,  as  defined  here,  is  a 
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religious  discipline  to  be  undergone  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  physical  discomfort  it  may  cause  to  individuals.  Under 
its  spell  the  deprivation  of  a  pin  or  a  needle,  because  these 
are  not  manufactured  in  India,  need  cause  no  terror.  A 
Swadeshist  will  learn  to  do  without  hundreds  of  things 
which  today  he  considers  necessary.  Moreover,  those  who 
dismiss  Swadeshi  from  their  minds  by  arguing  the  im¬ 
possible,  forget  that  Swadeshi,  after  all,  is  a  goal  to  be 
reached  by  steady  effort. ,  And  we  would  be  making  for 
the  goal  even  if  we  confine  Swadeshi  to  a  given  set  of 
articles ‘allowing  ourselves  as  a  temporary  measure  to  use 
such  things  as  might  not  be  procurable  in  the  country. 

There  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  one  more  objec¬ 
tion  that  has  been  raised  against  Swadeshi.  The  objectors 
consider  it  to  be  a  most  selfish  doctrine  without  any- 
warrant  in  the  civilized  code  of  morality.  With  them  to 
practise  Swadeshi  is  to  revert  to  barbarism.  I  cannot  enter 
into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  proposition.  But  I  would 
urge  that  Swadeshi  is  the  only  doctrine  consistent  with 
the  law  of  humility  and  love.  It  is  arrogance  to  think  of 
launching  out  to  serve  the  whole  of  India  when  I  am 
hardly  able  to  serve  even  my  own  family.^  It  were  better 
to  concentrate  my  effort  upon  the  family  and  consider  that 
through  them  I  was  serving  the  whole  nation  and,  if  you 
will,  the  whole  of  humanity.  This  is  humility  and  it  is  love. 
The  motive  will  determine  the  quality  of  the  act.  I  may 
serve  my  family  regardless  of  the  sufferings  I  may  cause 
to  others.  As,  for  instance,  I  ma}^  accept  an  employment 
which  enables  me  to  extort  money  from  people,  I  enrich 
myself  thereby  and  then  satisfy  many  unlawful  demands 
of  the  family.  Here  I  am  neither  serving  the  family  nor  the 
State.  Or  I  may  recognize  that  God  has  given  me  hands 
and  feet  only  to  work  with  for  my  sustenance  and  for  that 
of  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  me.  I  would  then  at 
once  simplify  my  life  and  that  of  those  whom  I  can  directly 
reach.  In  this  instance  I  would  have  served  the  family 
without  causing  injury  to  anyone  else.  Supposing  that 
everyone  followed  this  mode  of  life,  we  should  have  at 
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once  an  ideal  state.  All  will  not  reach  that  state  at  the 
same  time.  But  those  of  us  who,  realizing  its  truth,  enforce 
it  in  practice,  will  -  clearly  anticipate  and  accelerate  the 
coming  of  that  happy  day.  Under  this  plan  of  life,  in 
seeming  to  serve  India  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
country,  I  do  not  harm  any  other  country.  My  patriotism 
is  both  exclusive  and  inclusive.  It  is  exclusive  in  the  sense 
that  in  all  humility  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  land  of  my 
birth  ;  but  it  is  inclusive  in  the  sense  that  my  service  is  not 
of  a  competitive  or  antagonistic  nature.  Sic  utere  tuo  ut 
alienum  non  laedas  is  not  merely  a  legal  maxim,  but  it  is  a 
grand  .doctrine  of  life.  It  is  the  key  to  a  proper  practice 
of  Ahimsa  or  love.  It  is  for  you,  the  custodians  of  a  great 
faith,  to  set  the  fashion  and  showT  by  your  preaching, 
sanctified  by  practice,  that  patriotism  based  on  hatred 
“  killeth  ”  and  that  patriotism  based  on  love  “  giveth  life 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
Madras  (4th  Edition),  p.  336. 
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SWADESHI  —  OUR  KAMADHENU 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “Swadeshi”) 

The  National  Week  closed  on  Tuesday  the  13th.  It 
was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity,  the  determination  to  secure  repeal  of  the 
Rowlatt  Act,  and  the  Satyagraha  spirit.  The  speeches  deli¬ 
vered  were  sober  and  more  to  the  point  than  before.  There 
was  no  disorderliness  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  which  we 
have  received  reports. 

What,  however,  about  Swadeshi  ?  Was  Swadeshi  too 
not  a  product  of  the  Satyagraha  spirit  and  activity  ?  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  was.  But  Swadeshi  work  is  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  of  all.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  speeches  so  much  as  to 
solid  action.  It  is  not  possible  to  save  fifty  crores  of  rupees 
annually  by  speeches  or  demonstrations.  It  involves  much 
more  than  the  saving  of  this  annual  drain.  It  involves  the 
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honour  of  Indian  womanhood.  Everyone  who  has  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mill-industry  knows  that  the  women 
working  in  the  mills  are  exposed  to  temptations  and  risks 
to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed.  Many  women  for 
want  of  home  employment  accept  road  repair  labour.  And 
only  those,  who  know  what  this  labour  is,  understand  the 
risks  the  women  run.  Give  them  the  spinning  wheel,  and 
no  woman  need  ever  seek  any  other  employment  than 
sitting  at  the  spinning  wheel.  Swadeshi  means  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  from  an  occupation  next  in  importance 
only  to  agriculture.  It  supplements  agriculture  and  there¬ 
fore  automatically  assists  materially  to  solve  the  problem 
of  our  growing  poverty.  Thus  Swadeshi  is  our  veritable 
Kamaclhenu  supplying  all  our  wants  and  solving  many  of 
our  difficult  problems.  And  an  occupation,  which  saves  our 
honour  and  provides  our  livelihood,  becomes  a  religious 
duty. 

How  can  the  great  consummation  be  achieved  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Those  who  realize  the  importance  of  the 
problem  must  set  about  working  in  one  or  all  of  the 
following  directions  : 

1.  Learn  spinning  yourself  whether  man  or  woman. 
Charge  for  the  labour  if  you  need  money,  or  make  a  gift  of 
at  least  one  hour’s  labour  to  the  nation  daily. 

.  2.  Learn  weaving  yourself  whether  for  recreation  or 
for  maintenance. 

3.  Make  improvements  in  the  present  handlooms 
and  the  spinning  wheels,  and  if  you  are  rich,  pay  for  them 
to  those  who  would  make  them. 

% 

4.  Take  the  Swadeshi  vow  and  patronize  the  cloth 
that  is  both  hand-spun  and  hand-woven. 

5.  Introduce  such  cloth  among  your  friends,  and 
believe  that  there  is  more  art  and  humanity  in  Khadi 
whose  yarn  has  been  prepared  by  your  poor  sisters. 

6.  If  you  are  a  mother,  you  will  give  a  clean  and 
national  culture  to  your  -children  and  make  them  wear 
clothes  made  out  of  beautiful  Khadi  which  is  available  to 
millions  and  which  can  be  most  easily  produced. 
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Swadeshi  then  means  the  creation  of  a  most  perfect 
organization  in  which  every  part  works  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  every  other.  If  we  succeed  in  bringing  into 
being  such  an  organization,  not  only  is  the »  success  of 
Swadeshi  assured,  but  real  Swaraj  comes  to  us  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Young  India,  21-4-’20,  p.  2. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  SWARAJ 

The  Congress  resolution  has  rightly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  Swadeshi  and  thereanent  of  greater  sacrifice 
by  merchants. 

India  cannot  be  free  so  long  as  India  voluntarily  en¬ 
courages  or  tolerates  the  economic -drain  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  century  and  a  half.  Boycott  of  foreign 
goods  means  no  more  and  no  less  than  boycott  of  foreign 
cloth.  Foreign  cloth  constitutes  the  largest  drain  volun¬ 
tarily  permitted  by  us.  It  means  sixty  crores  of  rupees 
annually  paid  by  us  for  piecegoods.  If  India  can  make  a 
successful  effort  to  stop  that  drain,  she  can  gain  Swaraj  by 
that  one  act. 

India  was  enslaved  for  satisfying  the  greed  of  the 
foreign  cloth  manufacturer.  When  the  East  India  Company 
came  in,  we  were  able  to  manufacture  all  the  cloth  we 
needed,  and  more  for  export.  By  processes  that  need  not 
be  described  here,  India  has  become  practically  wholly 
dependent  upon  foreign  manufacture  for  her  clothing. 

But  we  ought  not  to  be  dependent.  India  has  the  abi¬ 
lity  to  manufacture  all  her  cloth  if  her  children  will  work 
for  it.  Fortunately  India  has  yet  enough  weavers  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  outturn  of  her  mills.  The  mills  do  not  and  cannot 
immediately  manufacture  all  the  cloth  we  want.  The 
reader  may  not  know  that,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
the  weavers  weave  more  cloth  than  the  mills.  But  the 
latter  weave  five  crore  yards  of  fine  foreign  counts,  equal 
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to  forty  crore  yards  of  coarser  counts.  The  way  to  carry  out 
a  successful  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  is  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  yarn.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  hand-spinning. 

To  bring  about  such  a  boycott,  it  is  necessary  for  our 
merchants  to  stop  all  foreign  importation,  and  to  sell  out, 
even  at  a  loss,  all  foreign  cloth  already  stocked  in  India, 
preferably  to  foreign  buyers.  They  must  cease  to  speculate 
in  cotton,  and  keep  all  the  cotton  required  for  home  use. 
They  must  stop  purchasing  all  foreign  cotton. 

The  mill-owners  should  work  their  mills  not  for  their 
profits  but  as  a  national  trust  and  therefore  cease  to  spin 
finer  counts,  and  weave  only  for  the  home  market. 

The  householder  has  to  revise  his  or  her  ideas  of 
fashion  and,  at  least,  for  the  time  being,  suspend  the  use  of 
fine  garments  which  are  not  always  worn  to  cover  the 
body.  He  should  train  himself  to  see  art  and  beauty  in  the 
spotlessly  white  khaddar  and  to  appreciate  its  soft  un¬ 
evenness.  The  householder  must  learn  to  use  cloth  as  a 
miser  uses  his  hoard. 

And  even  when  the  householders  have  revised  their 
tastes  about  dress,  somebody  will  have  to  spin  yarn  for  the 
weavers.  This  can  only  be  done  by  everyone  spinning 
during  spare  hours  for  either  love  or  money. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  spiritual  war.  We  are  not  living 
in  normal  times.  Normal  activities  are  always  suspended 
in  abnormal  times.  And  if  we  are  out  to  gain  Swaraj  in  a 
year’s  time,  it  means  that  we  must  concentrate  upon  our 
goal  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  I  therefore  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  to  the  students  all  over  India  to  suspend 
their  normal  studies  for  one  year  and  devote  their  time  to 
the  manufacture  of  yarn  by  hand-spinning.  It  will  be  their 
greatest  act  of  service  to  the  motherland,  and  their  most 
natural  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  Swaraj.  During 
the  late  war  our  rulers  attempted  to,  turn  every  factory 
into  an  arsenal  for  turning  out  bullets  of  lead.  During  this 
war  of  ours  I  suggest  every  national  school  and  college 
being  turned  into  a  factory  for  preparing  cones  of  yarns 
for  the  nation.  The  students  will  lose  nothing  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  ;  they  will  gain  a  kingdom  here  and  hereafter. 
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There  is  a  famine  of  cloth  in  India.  To  assist  in  removing 
this  dearth  is  surely  an  act  of  merit.  If  it  is  sinful  to  use 
foreign  yarn,  it  is  a  virtue  to  manufacture  more  Swadeshi 
yarn  in  order  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  the  want  that  would 
be  created  by  the  disuse  of  foreign  yarn. 

The  obvious  question  asked  would  be,  if  it  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  manufacture  yarn,  why  not  pay  every  poor  person 
to  do  so?  The  answer  is  that  hand-spinning  is  not,  and 
never  was,  a  calling  like  weaving,  carpentry,  etc.  Under 
the  pre-British  economy  of  India  spinning  was  an 
honourable  and  leisurely  occupation  £or  the  women  of 
India.  It  is  difficult  to  revive  the  art  among  the  women  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal.  But  it  is  incredibly  simple  and 
easy  for  the  school-goers  to  respond  to  the  nation’s  call. 
Let  no  one  decry  the  work  as  being  derogatory  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man  or  students.  It  was  an  art  confined  to  the 
women  of  India  because  the  latter  had  more  leisure.  And 
being  graceful,  musical,  and  as  it  did  not  involve  any  great 
exertion,  it  had  become  the  monopoly  of  women.  But  it  is 
certainly  as  graceful  for  either  sex  as  is  music  for  instance. 
In  hand-spinning  is  hidden  the  protection  of  women’s 
virtue,  the  insurance  against  famine,  and  the  cheapening 
of  prices.  In  it  is  hidden  the  secret  of  Swaraj.  The  revival 
of  hand-spinning  is  the  least  penance  we  must  do  for  the 
sin  of  our  forefathers  in  having  succumbed  to  the  satanic 
influences  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  school-goers  will  restore  hand-spinning  to  its 
respectable  status.  They  will  hasten  the  process  of  making 
khaddar  fashionable.  For  no  mother  or  father  worth  the 
name  will  refuse  to  wear  cloth  made  out  of  yarn  spun  by 
their  children.  And  the  scholars’  practical  recognition  of 
art  will  compel  the  attention  of  the  weavers  of  India.  If  we 
are  to  wean  the  Bunjabi  from  the  calling  not  of  a  soldier 
but  of  the  murderer  of  innocent  and  free  people  of  other 
lands,  we  must  give  back  to  him  the  occupation  of  weaving. 
The  race  of  the  peaceful  julahas  of  the  Punjab  is  all  but 
-extinct.  It  is  for  the  scholars  of  the  Punjab  to  make  it 
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possible  for  the  Punjabi  weaver  to  return  to  his  innocent 
calling. 

I  hope  to  show  in  a  future  issue  how  easy  it  is  to 
introduce  this  change  in  the  schools  and  how  quickly,  on 
these  terms,  we  can  nationalize  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Everywhere  the  students  have  asked  me  what  new  things 
I  would  introduce  into  our  nationalized  schools.  I  have 
invariably  told  them  I  would  certainly  introduce  spinning. 
I  feel  so  much  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  during 
the  transition  period  we  must  devote  exclusive  attention 
to  spinning  and  certain  other  things  of  immediate  national 
use,  so  as  to  make  up  for  past  neglect.  And  the  students 
will  be  better  able  and  equipped  to  enter  upon  the  new 
course  of  studies. 

Do  I  want  to  put  back  the  hand  of  the  clock  of  pro¬ 
gress  ?  Do  I  want  to  replace  the  mills  by  hand-spinning 
and  hand-weaving  ?  Do  I  want  to  replace  the  railway  by 
the  country  cart  ?  Do  I  want  to  destroy  machinery  alto¬ 
gether  ?  These  questions  have  been  asked  by  some  journa¬ 
lists  and  public  men.  My  answer  is :  I  would  not  weep  over 
the  disappearance  of  machinery  or  consider  it  a  calamity. 
But  I  have  no  design  upon  machinery  as  such.  What  I  want 
to  do  at  the  present  moment  is  to  supplement  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  yarn  and  cloth  through  our  mills,  save  the  millions 
we  send  out  of  India,  and  distribute  them  in  our  cottages. 
This  I  cannot  do  unless  and  until  the  nation  is  prepared 
to  devote  its  leisure  hours  to  hand -spinning.  To  that  end 
we  must  adopt  the  methods  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  for 
popularizing  spinning  as  a  duty  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

Young  India,  19-1-’21,  p.  20. 
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SWADESHI  AND  NATIONALISM 

The  following  from  a  friend  has  been  on  my  file  for 
a  long  time  : 

No  doubt  you  have  read  M.  Romain  Rolland’s  book  entitled 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  On  page  176  of  this  book  appears  this  para¬ 
graph  : 

'  What  is  this  but  the  triumph  of  nationalism  —  the  narrow¬ 
est  and  most  unpolluted  ?  Stay  at  home,  shut  all  doors,  change 
nothing,  hold  on  to  everything.  Export  nothing,  buy  nothing, 
uplift  and  purify  body  and  spirit.  A  gospel  indeed  of  medieval 
monks!  And  Gandhi  of  the  broad  mind  lets  his  -  name  be 
associated  with  it  !  (By  way  of  preface  to  D.  B.  Kalelkar’s 
Gospel  of  Swadeshi.)  ’ 

Coming  from  an  ardent  admirer  of  yours,  this  indeed  calls 
for  an  answer  from  you.  I  notice  in  the  November  27  issue  of 
Young  India  you  append  a  note  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Andrew’s  article 
entitled  “Truth  About  Nationalism'’  which  purports  to  state  that 
Indian  Swadeshi  cannot  become  impure  or  racial.  Will  you  not 
stretch  the  argument  further  in  a  subsequent  issue  and  allay  the 

fears  of  the  author  of  this  wonderful  book  and  its  innumerable 
readers  ? ” 

So  far  as  D.  B.  Kalelkar’s  pamphlet  is  concerned,  the 
position  is  this.  It  is  a  rendering  of  a  Gujarati  pamphlet. 
My  preface  was  to  the  original.  D.  B.  Kalelkar  is  a  valued 
associate.  I  therefore  wrote  the  half  dozen  lines  of  preface 
also  in  Gujarati  without  studying  the  pamphlet.  I  had  only 
glanced  at  passages  here  and  there.  I  knew  my  friend’s 
views  on  Swadeshi.  I  had  no  difficulty  about  identifying 
myself  with  them.  But  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Andrews  I 
have  lead  the  translation,  and  I  confess  that  the  present¬ 
ment  is  narrpw  in  places.  I  have  discussed  them  with 
Shri  Kalelkar  too,  and  he  agrees  that  they  do  read  narrow 
in  the  translation  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  So  far 
as  my  own  views  are  concerned,  my  writings  in  Young 
India  make  it  quite  plain  that  my  Swadeshi,  and  for  that 
mattei  Shri  Kalelkar  s,  is  not  as  narrow  as  the  pamphlet 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  So  much  for  the  pamphlet  itself. 
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My  definition  of  Swadeshi  is  well  known.  I  must  not 
serve  my  distant  neighbour  at  the  expense  of  the  nearest. 
It  is  never  vindictive  or  punitive.  It  is  in  no  sense  narrow, 
for  I  buy  from  every  part  of  the  world  what  is  needed  for 
my  growth.  I  refuse  to  buy  from  anybody  anything  how¬ 
ever  nice  or  beautiful,  if  it  interferes  with  my  growth  or 
injures  those  whom  Nature  has  made  my  first  care.  I  buy 
useful  healthy  literature  from  every  part  of  the  world.  I 
buy  surgical  instruments  from  England,  pins  and  pencils 
from  Austria,  and  watches  from  Switzerland.  But  I  will  not 
buy  an  inch  of  the  finest  cotton  fabric  from  England  or 
Japan  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  because  it  has  in¬ 
jured  and  increasingly  injures  the  millions  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  India.  I  hold  it  to  be  sinful  for  me  to  refuse  to 
buy  the  cloth  spun  and  woven  by  the  needy  .millions  of 
India’s  paupers  and  to  buy  foreign  cloth  although  it  may 
be  superior  in  quality  to  the  Indian  hand-spun.  My  Swa¬ 
deshi,  therefore,  chiefly  centres  round  the  hand-spun 
khaddar  and  extends  to  everything  that  can  be  and  is 
produced  in  India.  My  nationalism  is  as  broad  as  my  Swa¬ 
deshi.  I  want  India’s  rise  so  that  the  whole  world  may 
benefit.  I  do  not  want  India  to  rise  on  the  ruin  of  other 
nations.  If,  therefore,  India  was  strong  and  able,  India 
would  send  out  to  the  world  her  treasures  of  art  and 
health-giving  spices,  but  would  refuse  to  send  out  opium 
or  intoxicating  liquors  although  the  traffic  may  bring  much 
material  benefit  to  India. 

Young  India,  12-3-’25,  p.  88. 
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NATIONALISM  v.  INTERNATIONALISM 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Notes  ”) 

A  gentleman  met  me  in  Darjeeling  and  related  to  me 
the  sioiy  of  a  nurse  who  preferred  not  to  serve  her  nation 
to  the  injury  of  others.  The  story  was,  I  could  see  at  once 
related  for  my  edification.  I  gently  explained  to  the  friend 
that  evidently  he  had  not  followed  my  writings  or  doings, 
though  he  claimed  to  have  done  so.  I  told  him,  too,  that 
m37  patriotism  was  not  narrow,  and  that,  it  included  not 
merely  the  welfare  of  India  but  the  whole  world.  I  told  him 
further,  that  being  a  humble  man  knowing  my  own  limita¬ 
tions,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  service  of  my  own  country, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  nothing  with  the 
intention  of  injuring  another  country.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  be  internationalist  without  being  a 
nationalist.  Internationalism  is  possible  only  when  nation- 
alibin  becomes  a  fact,  i.e.  when  peoples  belonging  to 
different  countries  have  organized  themselves  and  are  able 
to  act  as  one  man.  It  is  not  nationalism  that  is  evil,  it  is 
the  narrowness,  selfishness,  exclusiveness  which  is  the  bane 
of  modern  nations  which  is  evil.  Each  wants  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of,  and  rise  on,  the  ruin  of  the  other.  Indian 
nationalism  has,  I  hope,  struck  a  different  path.  It  wants 
t°  organize  itself  or  to  find  full  self-expression  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  service  of  humanity  at  large.  Any  way,  there  is  no 
uncertainty  about  my  patriotism  or  nationalism.  God 
having  cast  my  lot  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  India  I 
should  be  untrue  to  my  Maker  if  I  failed  to  serve  them 
If  I  do  not  know  how  to  serve  them  I  shall  never  know  how 
to  serve  humanity.  And  I  cannot  possibly  go  wrong  so 

long  as  I  do  not  harm  other  nations  in  the  act  of  serving 
my  country.  & 

Young  India,  18-6-’25,  p.  210  at  p.  211. 
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TRUE  INTERNATIONALISM 

I  want  the  freedom  of  my  country  so  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  may  learn  something  from  my  free  country,  so  that 
the  resources  of  my  country  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Just  as  the  cult  of  patriotism  teaches  us  today 
that  the  individual  has  to  die  for  the  family,  the  family  has 
to  die  for  the  village,  the  village  for  the  district,  the  district 
for  the  province,  and  the  province  for  the  country,  even  so 
a  country  has  to  be  free  in  order  that  it  may  die,  if  necessary, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  My  love,  therefore,  or  national¬ 
ism  or  my  idea  of  nationalism  is  that  my  country  may  be¬ 
come  free,  that  if  need  be  the  whole  of  the  country  may  die, 
so  that  the  human  race  may  live.  There  is  no  room  for  race 
hatred  there.  Let  that  be  our  nationalism. 

For  me  patriotism  is  the  same  as  humanity.  I  am 
patriotic  because  I  am  human  and  humane.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
clusive.  I  will  not  hurt  England  or  Germany  to  serve  India. 
Imperialism  has  no  place  in  my  scheme  of  life.  The  law 
of  a  patriot  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  patriarch.  And 
a  patriot  is  so  much  the  less  a  patriot  if  he  is  a  lukewarm 
humanitarian.  There  is  no  conflict  between  private  and 
political  law. 

I  do  want  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  world.  My 
patriotism  includes  the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  There¬ 
fore,  my  service  of  India  includes  the  service  of  humanity. 
The  whole  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  India  is  based 
upon  the  development  of  internal  strength.  It  is  a  plan  of 
self-purification.  The  peoples  of  the  West,  therefore,  can 
best  help  the  Indian  movement  by  setting  apart  specialists 
to  stud}^  the  inwardness  of  it.  Let  the  specialists  come  to 
India  with  an  open  mind  and  in  a  spirit  of  humility  as 
befits  a  searcher  after  truth. 

Isolated  independence  is  not  the  goal  of  the  world 
States.  It  is  voluntary  interdependence.  The  better  mind 
of  the  world  desires  today  not  absolutely  independent 
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States  warring  one  against  another,  but  a  federation  of 
friendly  interdependent  States.  The  consummation  of  that 
event  may  be  far  off.  I  want  to  make  no  grand  claim  for 
our  country.  But  I  see  nothing  grand  or  impossible  about 
our  expressing  our  readiness  for  universal  interdependence 
rather  than  independence.  I  desire  the  ability  to  be  totally 
independent  without  asserting  the  independence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  individual  may  gain  spiritually 
and  those  who  surround  him  suffer.  I  believe  in  advaita, 
I  believe  in  the  essential  unity  of  man  and,  for  that  matter, 
of  all  that  lives.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  if  one  man  gains 
spiritually,  the  whole  world  gains  with  him  and,  if  one  man 
falls,  the  whole  world  falls  to  that  extent. 

Gandhi ji  —  His  Life  and  Work,  Edited  by  D.  G.  Tendulkar  & 
others,  (1945  Edn.),  p.  313. 
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COLOUR  BAR  v.  SWADESHI 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Spender  : 

“  Gandhi  would  keep  out  European  goods  ;  the  South  Africans 
would  go  a  step  further  and  keep  out  the  Indians.  Swadeshi  and 
Colour  Bar  Bills  are  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  idea  ; 
both  follow  from  the  despairing  thought  that  East  and  West  can¬ 
not  intermingle  without  destroying  each  other’s  characteristic 
ways  of  life.  Gandhi,  the  saint,  is  full  of  benevolence,  and  I 
listened  to  him  while  he  earnestly  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with 
violent  or  anarchical  ways  of  changing  any  existing  order.  Yet  as 
he  discoursed  on  the  ravages  Which  Western  Industrialism  had 
wrought  in  the  Indian  village,  I 'had  the  feeling  that  if  he  were 
Emperor  of  India  invested  with  plenary  powers,  the  regulations 
that  he  would  make  for  the  admission  of  Europeans  and  their 
settlement  in  India  might  not  greatly  differ  from  those  which 
South  Africans  are  attempting  to  impose  on  Indians  in  South 
Africa  today.  I  have  a  very  real  respect  for  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  I  am 
of  course,  aware  that  the  last  thing  that  lie  desires  is  to  afford 
excuses  for  either  form  of  intolerance.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
‘  Swadeshi  ’  and  ‘  Colour  Bar  ’  belong  to  the  same  spiritual  family.” 

This  paragraph  from  Mr.  Spender’s  article  furnishes 
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an  extraordinary  study  in  what  Tolstoy  would  call  hypno¬ 
tism.  Under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  the  standardized 
thought  of  the  English  official  in  India,  Mr.  Spender  is 
unable  to  see  any  difference  between  the  Colour  Bar  Bills 
of  South  Africa  and  the  Indian  Swadeshi  in  terms  of 
Ivhaddar.  Mr.  Spender  is  an  honest  Liberal.  He  has  some 
sympathy  for  Indian  aspirations.  But  he  cannot  escape  the 
influence  of  his  immediate  surroundings.  What  is  true  of 
him  is  no  doubt  true  of  everyone  of  us.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  non-co-operation.  When  the  surroundings  are 
vicious,  we  must  cut  ourselves  off  from  contact  with  those 
surroundings,  in  so  far  at  least  as  our  contact  is  voluntary. 

But  whether  Mr.  Spender’s  extraordinary  proposition 
is  an  outcome  of  the  hypnotic  influence  of  his  surroundings 
or  whether  it  is  really  his  own  original  idea,  let  us  examine 
it.  The  Colour  Bar  Bill  is  aimed  at  men,  not  at  measures. 
Swadeshi  is  aimed  at  measures  only.  Colour  Bar  is  indis¬ 
criminately  against  a  man’s  race  or  colour.  Swadeshi  knows 
no  such  distinction.  The  upholders  of  the  Colour  Bar  would 
carry  out  their  purpose  even  violently  if  necessary.  Swa¬ 
deshi  eschews  all  form  of  violence,  even  mental.  The  Colour 
Bar  has  no  reason  behind  it.  Swadeshi,  in  the  form  of 
Khaddar,  is  a  scientific  formula  supported  by  reason  all 
along  the  line.  Under  the  Colour  Bar  every  Indian,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  educational  qualifications  he  may  possess,  even 
though  he  may  be  thoroughly  westernized,  is  an  undesira¬ 
ble  person  in  the  estimation  of  the  Europeans  of  South 
Africa.  The  Colour  Bar  Bills  are  violent  in  purpose,  for  they 
would  keep  the  natives  of  the  soil  and  the  Asiatic  settlers 
for  ever  as  unskilled  labourers  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  rise  above  that  status.  The  Colour  Bar  Bills  are  intended 
to  do,  under  the  name  of  civilization  and  for  its  protection, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  virulent  form,  what  has  been  done  in 
the  name  of  Hinduism  by  Hindus  to  the  so-called  untouch¬ 
ables.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  untouchability,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  fast  dying  in  India. 
Those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  removal  of  un¬ 
touchability  are  also  those  who  are  enthusiastically 
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advocating  the  universalization  of  the  spinning  wheel. 
Untouchability  is  admitted  to  be  an  evil.  The  Colour  Bar  is 
being  raised  almost  to  the  status  of  a  religion  in  South 
Africa.  The  Colour  Bar  Bills  would  harm,  and  deprive  of 
their  possessions  innocent  men  and  women  without  any 
just  cause.  Whereas  Swadeshi  is  intended  to  harm  not  one 
single  soul.  It  seeks  to  return  to  the  poorest  of  the  land 
what  has  been  taken  away  from  them  almost  by  force.  The 
Colour  Bar  Bills  are  exclusive.  Swadeshi  is  never  exclusive 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Colour  Bar  Bills  are.  Swadeshi 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  formula  that  East  and  West  can 
never  intermingle.  Swadeshi  does  not  banish  all  foreign 
or  European  goods,  nor  all  machine-made  goods,  nor  for 
that  matter  does  Swadeshi  tolerate  all  home-made  goods. 
Swadeshi  admits  of  and  welcomes  the  introduction  of  all 
foreign  goods  that  cannot  or  need  not  be  manufactured  in 
India  and  that  would  benefit  her  people.  Thus  Swadeshi 
admits  all  foreign  books  containing  pure  literature,  all 
foreign  watches,  foreign  needles,  foreign  sewing  machines, 
foreign  pins.  But  Swadeshi  excludes  all  intoxicating  drinks 
and  drugs  even  though  they  may  be  manufactured  in  India. 
Swadeshi  concentrates  itself  upon  the  spinning  wheel  and 
Khaddar,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  cloth  and  even 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  mills  of  India,  for  the  very 
simple,  sufficient,  satisfying  and  moral  reason  that  the 
destruction  of  the  spinning  wheel  has  meant  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  only  supplementary  industry  of  India  for  the 
millions  of  its  peasants  without  furnishing  any  substitute. 
Thus  Swadeshi  in  the  form  of  Khaddar  and  the  spinning 
wheel  is  a  paramount  necessity  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  millions  of  her  paupers.  Whereas  the  Colour  Bar  Bills 
are  a  response  to  the  greed  of  a  handful  of  Europeans  who 
are  after  all  exploiting  the  resources  of  a  land  which  be¬ 
longs  not  to  them  but  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa.  The  Colour  Bar  Bills  have  therefore  no  moral 
foundation  whatsoever  so  far  as  I  can  see.  The  exclusion 
or  the  extinction  of  the  Asiatic  settlers  of  South  Africa  is 
in  no  way  required,  can  in  no  way  be  proved  to  be 
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necessary,  for  the  existence  of  the  South  African  Europeans. 
Still  less  can  the  suppression  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa  be  defended  on  any  single  moral  ground. 
It  is,  therefore,  painfully  surprising  to  find  a  person  of 
Mr.  Spender’s  experience  and  attainments  putting  the  high¬ 
ly  moral  Swadeshi  in  the  form  of  Khaddar  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  the  Colour  Bar  Bills.  They  do  not  belong  to  one 
family,  let  alone  spiritual,  but  they  belong  to  absolutely 
different  families  as  different  as  the  North  Pole  is  from  the 
South. 

Mr.  Spender  speculates  upon  what  I  would  do  if  I  was 
“  Emperor  of  India  invested  with  plenary  powers  ”.  Perhaps 
I  can  speculate  with  greater  authority.  If  I  were  Emperor 
of  India  I  would  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  whole 
of  the  world  irrespective  of  caste,  colour  or  creed,  for  I 
claim  the  whole  of  mankind  to  be  the  children  of  one  God, 
having  absolutely  the  same  capacity  for  self-realization  as 
the  tallest  amongst  them.  I  would  disband  practically  the 
whole  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  India,  retaining  only 
such  police  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her 
citizens  against  thieves  and  robbers.  I  would  not  bribe  the 
frontier  tribes  as  they  are  being  bribed  today.  But  I  would 
cultivate  the  friendliest  relations  with  them  and  to  that 
end  send  out  reformers  amongst  them  in  order  to  find  out 
the  ways  and  means  of  providing  useful  occupation  for 
them.  I  would  guarantee  the  fullest  protection  for  every 
European  living  in  India  and  all  honest  European  en¬ 
terprises.  I  would  impose  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  all  foreign 
cloth  so  as  to  exclude  it  entirely  from  India  and  bring  Khad¬ 
dar  under  State  control,  so  as  to  enable  every  villager  who 
chooses  to  spin,  feel  that  the  products  of  his  or  her  spinning' 
wheel  would  be  taken  up.  I  would  prohibit  the  importation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  close  down  every  distillery,  con¬ 
fining  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  opium  for  proved 
medical  necessity.  I  would  guarantee  full  protection  to  all 
forms  of  religious  worship,  save  what  is  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind.  I  would  throw  open  to  the  so- 
called  untouchables  every  public  temple  and  public  school 
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to  which  all  other  Hindus  have  right  of  admission.  I  would 
summon  the  representatives  of  both  the  Hindus  and  Musal- 
mans,  search  their  pockets  and  deprive  them  of  all  eatables 
and  of  all  lethal  weapons,  if  they  have  any,  and  lock  them 
together  in  one  room  and  open  it  only  after  they  have  set¬ 
tled  their  quarrels.  There  are  of  course  many  other  things 
that  I  would  do  if  I  was  Emperor  of  India.  But  since  there 
is  little  chance  of  my  being  one,  the  foregoing  is  enough  as 
a  fair  sample  of  what  one  who  is  miscalled  a  visionary,  but 
who  considers  himself  a  practical  man,  understanding  the 
wants  of  the  poorest  people,  would  do  if  he  had  the  power. 

Young  India,  l-7-’26,  p.  234. 
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CENT  PER  CENT  SWADESHI 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  .“More  Talks  on  Swadeshi”) 

[Gandhiji’s  articles  on  Swadeshi  have  stimulated  quite  a  lot  of 
independent  thinking  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  we  have  had 
an  organization  after  Gandhiji’s  heart.  A  number  of  friends  have  seen 
him  on  the  question,  and  I  should  like  to  summarize  the  discussion 
in  order  to  make  Gandhiji’s  position  still  clearer.  —  M.  D.] 

Q.  How  does  this  new  Swadeshi  differ  from  the  old  ? 

* 

A.  The  old  emphasized  the  indigenous  nature  of  the 
products,  irrespective  of  the  method  of  production  or  the 
prospects  of  the  products.  I  have  ruled  out  organized  indus¬ 
tries,  not  because  they  are  not  Swadeshi,  but  because  they 
do  not  need  special  support.  They  can  stand  on  their  own 
legs  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  awakening,  can  easily 
command  a  market.  According  to  the  new  orientation,  if 
it  is  new,  I  would  certainly  have  our  Swadeshi  organiza¬ 
tion  to  seek  out  all  village  industries  and  find  how  they  are 
faring.  We  will  have  experts  and  chemists  who  will  be 
prepared  to  place  their  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  vil¬ 
lagers.  We  will,  through  our  experts,  offer  to  test  the  arti¬ 
cles  manufactured  by  village  handicraftsmen  and  make 
them  suggestions  to  improve  their  wrares,  and  would  sell 
them  if  they  would  accept  our  conditions. 
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Q.  Would  you  take  up  any  and  every  handicraft  ? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  I  should  examine  each  one  of 
them,  find  out  their  place  in  the  economy  of  the  village  life 
and,  if  I  see  that  they  must  be  encouraged  because  of  in¬ 
herent  merit,  I  should  do  so.  Now,  for  instance,  I  should 
be  loath  to  allow  the  village  broom  to  be  replaced  by  the 
modern  broomstick  or  brush.  I  would  ask  Mrs.  Gandhi  and 
other  women  of  the  household  to  tell  me  about  the  relative 
merits  of  both.  Mind  you,  I  would  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  from  all  points  of  view.  Thus,  the  village  broom,  I 
should  think,  must  be  preferred  because  it  indicates  ten¬ 
derness  and  kindness  to  small  life,  whereas  the  brush 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  those  things.  Thus,  I  should  see  a 
whole  philosophy  behind  the  broom,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
Creator  makes  any  distinction  between  minute  insects  and 
(in  His  estimation)  minute  men. 

Thus  I  should  pick  up  all  kinds  of  village  crafts  and 
industries  which  are  about  to  die  and  deserve  revival,  both 
because  of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  other  useful  as¬ 
pects,  and  I  should  thus  go  on  making  discoveries.  Take 
our  trifling  tooth-sticks,  for  instance.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
you  were  to  deprive  the  bulk  of  the  Bombay  citizens  of 
their  tooth-sticks,  their  teeth  would  suffer.  I  cannot  con¬ 
template  with  equanimity  the  modern  tooth-brush  re¬ 
placing  the  tooth-stick.  These  brushes  are  unhygienic. 
Once  used,  they  deserve  to  be  thrown  away.  However 
much  disinfectants  you  may  use  to  sterilize  them,  they  can 
never  be  as  good  as  fresh  ones.  But  the  babul  or  nee m 
tooth-stick  is  used  once  for  all  and  has  highly  astringent 
properties.  Again,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  tongue  scra¬ 
per.  The  West  has  yet  to  discover  anything  so  hygienic 
as  the  Indian  tooth-stick.  You  may  not  know  that  a  doctor 
in  South  Africa  claimed  to  have  controlled  tuberculosis 
among  the  Bantu  miners  by  insisting  on  the  regular  use 
by  them  of  these  tooth-sticks.  I  would  be  no  party  to  the 
advertisement  of  modern  tooth-brushes  even  when  they 
are  made  in  India.  I  should  declare  my  preference  for  the 
tooth-stick.  This  is  cent  per  cent  Swadeshi.  If  I  take  care 
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of  it,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself.  Ask  me  to  define  the 
right  angle  and  I  should  do  it  easily,  but  do  not  ask  me  to 
define  the  angles  between  the  acutest  and  the  most  obtuse 
you  can  make.  If  I  have  the  definition  of  a  right  angle,  I 
can  make  whatever  angle  I  need.  Though  Swadeshi  is  elo¬ 
quent  enough  as  its  own  definition,  I  have  called  mine  cent 
per  cent  Swadeshi,  because  Swadeshi  is  in  danger  of  being 
watered  down.  Cent  per  cent  Swadeshi  gives  sufficient 
scope  for  the  most  insatiable  ambition  for  service  and  can 
satisfy  every  kind  of  talent. 

Q.  You  see  Swaraj  at  the  end  of  it  ? 

A.  Why  not  ?  Once  I  said  in  spinning  wheel  lies 
Swaraj,  next  I  said  in  prohibition  lies  Swaraj.  In  the  same 
way  I  would  say  in  cent  per  cent  Swadeshi  lies  Swaraj.  Of 
course,  it  is  like  the  blind  men  describing  the  elephant.  All 
of  them  are  right  and  yet  not  wholly  right. 

If  we  tap  all  our  resources,  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  be 
again  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  which  we  were,  I 
suppose,  at  one  time.  We  can  repeat  the  phenomenon,  if 
we  cease  to  be  idle  and  profitably  occupy  the  idle  hours  of 
the  millions.  All  we  need  is  to  be  industrious,  not  like  a 
machine,  but  like  the  busy  bee.  You  know  I  am  now  adver¬ 
tising  what  I  call  ‘  innocent  honey  ’  ? 

Q.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  Honey  scientifically  drawn  by  scientific  bee¬ 
keepers.  They  keep  the  bees  and  make  them  collect  honey 
without  killing  them.  That  is  why  I  call  it  innocent  or  non¬ 
violent  honey.  That  is  an  industry  which  admits  of  great 
expansion. 

Q.  But  can  you  call  it  absolutely  non-violent  ?  You 
deprive  the  bee  of  its  honey,  as  you  deprive  the  calf  of  its 
milk. 

A.  You  are  right,  but  the  world  is  not  governed 
entirely  by  logic.  Life  itself  involves  some  kind  of  violence, 
and  we  have  to  choose  the  path  of  least  violence.  There  is 
violence  even  in  vegetarianism,  is  there  not  ?  Similarly,  if 
I  must  have  honey,  I  must  be  friendly  to  the  bee  and  get 
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it  to  yield  as  much  honey  as  it  will.  Moreover,  in  the 
scientific  bee-culture,  the  bee  is  never  deprived  of  its 
honey  altogether. 

Harijan,  28-9-34,  p.  259. 
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TRUE  SWADESHI 

If  I  have  to  use  the  adjective  ‘  true  ’  before  Swadeshi, 
a  critic  may  ask,  4  Is  there  also  false  Swadeshi  ?  ’  Unfortu¬ 
nately  I  have  to  answer  4  yes  \  As,  since  the  days  of  Khadi, 
I  am  supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  Swadeshi,  numerous 
conundrums  are  presented  to  me  by  correspondents.  And 
I  have  been  obliged  to  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds 
of  Swadeshi.  If  foreign  capital  is  mixed  with  indigenous, 
or  if  foreign  talent  is  mixed  with  indigenous,  is  the  enter¬ 
prise  Swadeshi  ?  There  are  other  questions  too.  But  I  had 
better  reproduce  the  definition  I  gave  to  a  minister  the 
other  day.  44  Any  article  is  Swadeshi  if  it  subserves  the 
interest  of  the  millions,  even  though  the  capital  and  talent 
are  foreign  but  under  effective  Indian  control.”  Thus  Khadi 
of  the  definition  of  the  A.I.S.A.  would  be  true  Swadeshi 
even  though  the  capital  may  be  all  foreign  and  there  may 
be  Western  specialists  employed  by  the  Indian  Board.  Con¬ 
versely,  Bata’s  rubber  or  other  shoes  would  be  foreign 
though  the  labour  employed  may  be  all  Indian  and  the 
capital  also  found  by  India.  The  manufactures  will  be 
doubly  foreign  because  the  control  will  be  in  foreign 
hands  and  the  article,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  is,  will  oust 
the  village  tanner  mostly  and  the  village  mo  chi  always.  Al¬ 
ready  the  mochis  of  Bihar  have  begun  to  feel  the  unhealthy 
competition.  The  Bata  shoe  may  be  the  saving  of  Europe  ; 
it  will  mean  the  death  of  our  village  shoe-maker  and 
tanner.  I  have  given  two  telling  illustrations,  both  partly 
imaginary.  For  in  the  A.I.S.A.  the  capital  is  all  indigenous, 
and  the  whole  of  the  talent  also.  But  I  would  love  to  secure 
the  engineering  talent  of  the  West  to  give  me  a  village 
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wheel  which  will  beat  the  existing  wheels,  though  deep 
down  in  me  I  have  the  belief  that  the  improvements  that 
indigenous  talent  has  made  are  by  no  means  to  be  des¬ 
pised.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  do  hope  that  those  minis¬ 
ters  and  others  who  guide  or  serve  the  public  wTill  cultivate 
the  habit  of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false 
Swadeshi. 

Harijan,  25-2-’39,  p.  25. 
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DUTY  OF  MERCHANTS 

(Reply  to  the  address  of  Merchants  of  Broach) 

Merchants  always  have  the  spirit  of  adventure,  intel¬ 
lect  and  wealth,  as  without  these  qualities  their  business 
cannot  go  on.  But  now  they  must  have  the  fervour  of 
patriotism  in  them.  Patriotism  is  necessary  even  for  reli¬ 
gion.  If  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  awakened  through  reli¬ 
gious  fervour,  then  that  patriotism  will  shine  out  brilliant¬ 
ly.  So  it  is  necessary  that  patriotism  should  be  roused  in 
the  mercantile  community. 

The  merchants  take  more  part  in  public  affairs  now-a- 
days  than  before.  When  merchants  take  to  politics  through 
patriotism,  Swaraj  is  as  good  as  obtained.  Some  of  you 
might  be  wondering  how  we  can  get  Swaraj.  I  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart  and  say  that,  when  the  merchant  class  under¬ 
stands  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  then  only  can  we  get  Swaraj 
quickly.  Swaraj  then  will  be  quite  a  natural  thing. 

Amongst  the  various  keys  which  will  unlock  Swaraj 
to  us,  the  Swadeshi  vow  is  the  golden  one.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchants  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  Swadeshi 
vow  in  the  country,  and  this  is  an  adventure  which  can  be 
popularized  by  the  merchants.  I  humbly  request  you  to 
undertake  this  adventure  and  then  you  will  see  what 
wonders  you  can  do. 

This  being  so,  I  have  to  say  with  regret  that  it  is  the 
merchant  class  which  has  brought  ruin  to  the  Swadeshi 
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practice  and  the  Swadeshi  movement  in  this  country.  Com¬ 
plaints  have  lately  risen  in  Bengal  about  the  increase  of 
rates,  and  one  of  them  is  against  Gujarat.  It  is  complained 
there  that  the  prices  of  dhotis  have  been  abnormally 
increased  and  dhotis  go  from  Gujarat.  No  one  wants  you 
not  to  earn  money,  but  it  must  be  earned  righteously  and 
not  be  ill-gotten.  Merchants  must  earn  money  by  fair 
means.  Unfair  means  must  never  be  used. 

India’s  strength  lies  with  the  merchant  class.  So  much 
does  not  lie  even  with  the  army.  Trade  is  the  cause  of  war 
and  the  merchant  class  has  the  key  of  war  in  their  hands. 
Merchants  raise  the  money  and  the  army  is  raised  on  the 
strength  of  it.  The  power  of  England  and  Germany  rests 
on  their  trading  class.  A  country’s  prosperity  depends  upon 
its  mercantile  community.  I  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  good 
luck  that  I  should  receive  an  address  from  the  merchant 
class.  Whenever  I  remember  Broach,  I  will  enquire  if  the 
merchants  who  have  given  me  an  address  this  day,  have 
righteous  faith  and  patriotism.  If  I  receive  a  disappointing 
reply,  I  will  think  that  merely  a  wave  of  giving  addresses 
had  come  over  India  and  that  I  had  a  share  in  it. 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
Madras,  (4th  Edn.),  p.  391. 
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KHADI  AND  SWADESHI 

(From  an  article  entitled  “  In  Andhradesh  ’’) 

We  often  think  that  we  have  carried  out  the  full 
message  of  Swadeshi  when  we  have  adopted  Khadi.  We 
treat  it  as  a  passport  for  the  use  of  everything  else  from 
non-Indian  sources  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  latest 
fashions  from  Paris.  This  is  a  travesty  of  Swadeshi  and 
a  denial  of  the  message  of  Khadi.  Whilst  Khadi  is  an 
obligation  for  all  time  in  India,  surely  it  is  equally  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  use  India-made  things  wherever  we  can  get  them 
even  though  they  may  be  inferior  to  foreign  articles. 
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There  are  several  Swadeshi  things  on  the  market  which 
are  in  danger  of  disappearance  for  want  of  patronage.  They 
may  not  be  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  for  us  to  use  them  and 
require  the  makers  to  improve  them  wherever  improve¬ 
ment  is  possible.  The  rule  of  the  best  and  the  cheapest  is 
not  always  true.  Just  as  we  do  not  give  up  our  country  for 
one  with  a  better  climate  but  endeavour  to  improve  our 
own,  so  also  may  we  not  discard  Swadeshi  for  better  or 
cheaper  foreign  things.  Even  as  a  husband  who  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  simple-looking  wife  goes  in  search  of 
a  better-looking  woman  is  dismal  to  his  partner,  so  is 
a  man  disloyal  to  his  country  who  prefers  foreign-made 
things  though  better  to  country-made  things.  The  law  of 
each  country’s  progress  demands  on  the  part  of  its 
inhabitants  preference  for  their  own  products  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

Young  India,  30-5-’29,  p.  183. 
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FOREIGN  v.  SWADESHI 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  other  than  cloth  into  India  ?  Are  there  any 
foreign  commodities  which  you  would  like  to  see  imme¬ 
diately  laid  under  prohibition  ?  What  do  you  think  should 
be  the  nature  of  India’s  foreign  trade  in  the  future  ? 

A.  I  am  more  or  less  indifferent  with  regard  to  trade 
in  foreign  goods  other  than  cloth.  I  have  never  been  an 
advocate  of  prohibition  of  all  things  foreign  because  they 
are  foreign.  My  economic  creed  is  a  complete  taboo  in  res¬ 
pect  of  all  foreign  commodities  whose  importation  is  likely 
to  prove  harmful  to  our  indigenous  interest.  This  means 
that  we  may  not  in  any  circumstance  import  a  commodity 
that  can  be  adequately  supplied  from  our  own  country.  For 
instance,  I  would  regard  it  a  sin  to  import  Australian  wheat 
on  the  score  of  its  better  quality,  but  I  would  not  have  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  importing  oatmeal  from  Scotland, 
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if  an  absolute  necessity  for  it  is  made  out,  because  we  do 
not  grow  oats  in  India.  In  other  words,  I  would  not  counte¬ 
nance  the  boycott  of  a  single  foreign  article  out  of  ill-will 
or  a  feeling  of  hatred.  Or  to  take  up  a  reverse  case,  India 
produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leather ;  it  is  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  wear  shoes  made  out  of  Indian  leather  only, 
even  if  it  is  comparatively  dearer  and  of  an  inferior  qua¬ 
lify  in  preference  to  cheaper  and  superior  quality  foreign 
leather  shoes.  Similarly  I  would  condemn  the  introduction 
of  foreign  molasses  or  sugar  if  enough  of  it  is  produced  in 
India  for  our  needs.  It  will  be  thus  clear  from  the  above 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  give  an  exhaustive  cata¬ 
logue  of  foreign  articles  whose  importation  in  India  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  I  have  simply  inculcated  the  general 
principle  by  which  we  can  be  guided  in  all  such  cases.  And 
this  principle  will  hold  good  in  future  too  so  long  as  the 
conditions  of  production  in  our  country  remain  as  they 
are  today. 

Young  India,  15-11V28,  p.  382. 
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INHUMAN  MAXIM  OF  MODERN  ECONOMISTS 

(From  “  Some  Questions  ”) 


Q.  Is  the  economic  law  that  man  must  buy  in  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  market  wrong  ? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inhuman  among  the  maxims 
laid  down  by  modern  economists.  Nor  do  we  always  regu¬ 
late  human  relations  by  any  such  sordid  considerations. 
An  Englishman  pays  more  (and  rightly)  for  the  English 
collier  in  preference  to  cheap  (say)  Italian  labour.  Any 
attempt  to  introduce  cheap  labour  into  England  will  lead 
to  a  revolution.  It  would  be  sinful  for  me  to  dimiss  a 
highly  paid  faithful  servant  because  I  can  get  a  more 
efficient  and  cheaper  servant  although  the  latter  may  be 
equally  faithful.  The  economics  that  disregard  moral  and 
sentimental  considerations  are  like  wax  works  that,  being 
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lifelike,  still  lack  the  life  of  the  living  flesh.  At  every 
crucial  moment,  these  new-fangled  economic  laws  have 
broken  down  in  practice.  And  nations  or  individuals  who 
accept  them  as  guiding  maxims  must  perish.  There  is 
something  noble  in  the  self-denial  of  the  Musalman  who 
will  pay  more  for  food  religiously  prepared  or  a  Hindu 
who  will  decline  to  take  food  unless  it  is  ceremonially  clean. 
We  lost  when  we  began  to  buy  our  clothing  in  the  cheap 
markets  of  England  and  Japan.  We  will  live  again,  when 
we  appreciate  the  religious  necessity  of  buying  our  clothes 
prepared  b}^  our  own  neighbours  in  their  cottages. 

Young  India,  27-10-’21,  p.  344. 
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IS  BOYCOTT  SWADESHI? 

Mr.  Baptista  has  addressed  himself  to  showing  that 
Boycott  is  not  only  the  same  as  Swadeshi  in  effect  but  is 
superior  to  it.  His  reasons  for  saying  so  are  that  whilst  it 
fully  serves  the  purpose  of  Swadeshi  in  that  it  stimulates 
the  use  of  home-made  articles,  it  produces  an  effect  upon 
the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer  by  touching  his 
pocket.  Mr.  Baptista  adds  that  my  opposition  to  Boycott 
being  purely  a  spiritual  conception,  is  not  understood  by 
the  British  people  whereas  they  have  always  recognized 
Boycott  as  a  perfectly  constitutional  and  legitimate  weapon 
which  they  understand. 

To  say  that  Boycott  is  the  same  as  Swadeshi  even  in 
effect  is  not  to  understand  either.  Swadeshi  is  an  eternal 
principle  whose  neglect  has  brought  untold  grief  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  means  production  and  distribution  of  articles  manu¬ 
factured  in  one’s  own  country.  In  its  narrow  and  present 
form,  it  means  the  saving  of  sixty  crore  rupees  annually 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  peasant  population.  It 
therefore  also  means  giving  72  p.c.  of  the  population  a  much- 
needed  supplementary  industry.  Swadeshi  is  a  constructive 
programme.  Boycott,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  temporary 
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makeshift  resorted  to  in  order  to  compel  the  hands  of  the 
British  people  by  deliberately  making  an  attempt  to  inflict  a 
monetary  loss  upon  them.  Boycott,  therefore,  operates  as  an 
undue  influence  brought  in  to  secure  one’s  purpose.  It  may 
indirectly  result,  but  not  unless  it  is  persistent  and  pro¬ 
longed,  in  greater  manufacture  at  home,  but  it  certainly 
means  the  introduction  of  another  disturbing  factor,  for, 
Boycott  does  not  mean  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods.  It 
means  exclusion  of  British  goods-only.  It,  therefore,  involves 
greater  encouragement  of  other  foreign  agencies,  as  for 
instance,  Japanese  and  American.  I  certainly  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  with  equanimity  the  ever  growing  influence  of  Japan 
upon  Indian  trade  and  commerce.  Boycott  to  be  effective 
has  to  be  fairly  universal  whereas  the  observance  of  Swa¬ 
deshi  by  a  single  person  is  so  much  to  the  national  good. 
One  can  make  boycott  successful  only  by  an  appeal  to  angry 
passions.  -It  may  therefore  result  in  unintended  conse¬ 
quences  and  may  even  lead  to  a  permanent  estrangement 
between  parties.  Mr.  Baptista,  however,  denies  that  appeal 
to  angry  passions  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  Boycott 
especially  if  someone  like  me  were  to  manage  the  move¬ 
ment.  I  venture  to  challenge  the  position.  A  man  suffering 
from  an  injustice  is  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  having 
his  worst  passions  roused  on  the  slightest  pretext.  By 
asking  him  to  boycott  British  goods,  you  inculcate  the  idea 
of  punishing  the  wrong-doer.  And  punishment  necessarily 
evokes  anger. 

Mr.  Zahoor  Ahmed  who  has  also  written  to  combat  my 
position  says'  that  withdrawal  of  co-operation  is  the  same 
in  essence  as  Boycott,  only  it  is  far  less  effective  because  it 
is  almost  impossible  of  execution.  Now,  if  I  am  serving  — 
co-operating  with  —  a  wrong-doer,  I  am  participating  in 
the  wrong*  Therefore  withdrawal  of  co-operation  becomes 
a  duty  when  a  wrong  is  serious.  And  even  if  one  man 
ceases  to  co-operate,  it  is  effective  to  that  extent  because  of 
the  performance  of  his  duty  by  even  one  man.  But  since 
Boycott  is  a  punishment  and  as  no  punishment  can  be  a 
duty,  Boycott  unless  it  produces  its  effect  is  wasted'  energy. 
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And  Boycott  by  half  a  dozen  persons  is  like  hitting  an  ele¬ 
phant  with  a  straw. 

I  admit,  however,  that  my  fundamental  opposition  to 
Boycott  is  based  on  a  spiritual  conception.  But  that  is  to 
say  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  extend  the  spiritual  law  to 
the  political  world.  I  deny,  however,  that  the  British  people 
will  not  understand  it.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
Europeans  of  South  Africa  understand  and  appreciate  it. 
Nor  in  order  to  render  it  effective,  is  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  spiritual  conception  of  a  spiritual  act.  My  contention  is 
that  an  act  purely  spiritual  is  the  simplest  to  understand 
and  the  easiest  to  execute.  Spirituality  is  nothing  if  it  is 
not  eminently  practical.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  we  must  wash  our  hands  when  they  are  dirty.  It  is 
equally  simple  to  do  so  ;  yet  it  is  essentially  a  spiritual 
practice.  Mens  sana  in  corpora  sano  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
soul.  And  even  if  we  accept  the  necessity  of  cleaning  dirty 
hands  without  a  spiritual  conception  of  cleanliness,  so  may 
we  accept  the  practical  failure  of  Boycott  and  the  practical 
necessity  under  definite  conditions  of  non-co-operation 
without  waiting  to  understand  their  spiritual  basis. 

Is  Boycott  then  practical  ?  Mr.  Baptista  has  approved 
of  Boycott  of  the  British  goods.  I  hold  that  if  the  highest 
and  permanent  good  of  the  country  cannot  be  sufficient 
incentive  to  our  merchants  for  supporting  Swadeshi  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  goods,  an  appeal  to  the  merchants  that 
in  order  to  bring  justice  from  the  British  people  they  shall 
temporarily  stop  their  custom,  will,  I  venture  to  submit, 
fall  flat.  Boycott  after  the  event  is  of  no  consequence.  Boy¬ 
cott  to  influence  the  result  must  be  instantaneous.  In  my 
opinion  we  are  not  organized  enough  for  instant  action. 
The  area  of  Boycott  is  too  large  for  any  organization  that 
can  be  brought  into  being  at  a  moment’s  notice.  And  I  can 
see  no  difficulty  about  British  manufacturers  introducing 
their  wares  into  India  through  Japan  or  America,  even  as 
Germany  years  ago  introduced  into  India  her  goods 
through  England. 
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I  swear  by  Swadeshi  because  it  is  an  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess  gaining  strength  as  it  goes  forward.  Any  organization 
can  serve  it.  It  is  independent  of  the  justice  or  the  injustice 
of  the  rulers  or  the  British  people.  It  is  its  own  reward. 
“  There  is  no  waste  of  energy,  no  failure,  even  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  Dharma  saves  one  from  a  great  danger.”  Swa¬ 
deshi  and  Boycott  are,  therefore,  not  the  same  but  are  at 
the  opposite  poles. 

Young  India,  14-l-’20.  p.  3. 
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GANDHIJI  IN  LANCASHIRE 
(By  M.  D.) 

A  Most  Affectionate  Reception 

Two  of  the  most  wonderful  days  of  our  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  spent  —  thanks  to  Mr.  Andrews  who  had  insis¬ 
ted  on  Gandhi ji  visiting  England  if  only  to  meet  the 
Lancashire-  employers  and  working  people  —  in  some  of 
the  manufacturing  areas  of  Lancashire,  areas  where  the 
manufacturers  have  concentrated  on  cotton  fabrics  exclu¬ 
sively  for  export  to  India.  “We  were  prepared  for 
courtesy,  which  we  expect  from  all  gentlemen,  we  were 
even  prepared  for  a  little  bitterness  which  distress  and 
misunderstanding  often  create  ;  but  we  found  instead  a 
warmth  of  affection  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  I 
shall  treasure  the  memory  of  these  days  to  the  end  of  my 
earthly  existence.”  In  these  words  Gandhiji  summed  up 
his  gratefulness  for  having  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  Lancashire  employers  and  working  people. 
The  warmth  of  reception  could  only  be  equalled  by  what 
Gandhiji  has  been  familiar  with  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  India.  There  were  no  public  meetings,  but  what  was 
better  was  a  heart-to-heart  chat  with  various  groups  of 
employers  and  employed  who  placed  before  Gandhiji  all  the 
facts  in  their  possession,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  having  to 
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repeat  the  same  reply  in  substance,  Gandhiji  met  all  groups 

and  declined  to  interview  none.  Both  Messrs.  Haworth 

and  Hughes,  who  were  responsible  for  arranging  these 

talks  and  conferences,  had  made  their  plans  with  great 

skill  and  consideration  and  the  proceedings  were  carried 

on  in  the  frankest  and  friendliest  manner.  All  this  was  due 

« 

entirely  to  the  preliminary  work  of  good  Charlie  Andrews 
who  dispelled  many  a  prejudice  before  Gandhiji’s  arrival. 

Joy  Not  Unmixed 

But  the  joy  of  meeting  these  friends  was  not  unmixed. 
After  having  given  ail  of  them  a  patient  hearing,  it  was 
no  happiness  to  Gandhiji  to  tell  them  that  he  could  bring 
them  very  little  comfort.  They  had  come  with  great  expec¬ 
tations  perhaps,  but  Gandhiji  had,  with  great  sorrow,  to 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  he  was  called  to  undertake  a 
task  to  which  he  and  his  country  were  unequal.  “  My 
nationalism  is  not  so  narrow  that  I  should  not  feel  for  your 
distress  or  gloat  over  it.  I  do  not  want  my  country’s  happi¬ 
ness  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  country’s  happiness.  But 
whilst  I  see  that  you  are  hard  hit,  I  am  afraid,  your  distress 
is  not  largely  due  to  India.  Conditions  have  been  bad  for 
some  years  and  the  boycott  came  only  as  the  last  straw.” 
He  said  at  Springvale  Garden  Village  :  “  There  is  not  boy¬ 
cott  of  British  cloth,  as  distinguished  from  other  foreign 
cloth,  since  the  5th  March  when  the  truce  was  signed.  As 
a  nation  we  are  pledged  to  boycott  all  foreign  cloth,  but  in 
case  of  an  honourable  settlement  between  England  and 
India,  i.e.  in  case  of  a  permanent  peace,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  preference  to  Lancashire  cloth  to .  all  other 
foreign  cloth,  to  the  extent  that  we  may  need  to  supplement 
our  cloth  and  on  agreed  terms.  But  how  much  relief  that 
can  give  you,  I  do  not  know.  You  must  recognize  that  all 
the  markets  of  the  wbrld  are  now  not  open  to  you.  What 
you  have  done,  all  other  nations  are  doing  today.  Even 
Indian  mills  would  be  producing  more  and  more  cloth 
everyday.  You  surely,  will  not  want  me  to  restrict  Indian 
enterprise  for  the  sake  of  Lancashire.” 
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“  I  am  pained/'  he  said  elsewhere,  “  at  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  here.  But  here  is  no  starvation  or  semi-starvation. 
In  India  we  hqve  both.  If  you  went  to  the  villages  of  India, 
you  would  find  utter  despair  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers, 
you  would  find  half-starved  skeletons,,  living  corpses.  If 
India  could  revive  them  by  putting  life  and  food  into  them 
in  the  shape  of  work,  India  would' help  the  world.  Today 
India  is  a  curse.  There  is  a  party  in  my  country  which 
would  sooner  see  an  end  to  the  lives  of  these  half-starved 
millions  in  order  that  the  rest  may  live.  I  thought  of  a 
humane  method  and  that  was  to  give  them  work  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  which  they  could  do  in  their 
cottages,  which  required  no  great  investment  in  imple¬ 
ments  and  of  which  the  product  could  be  easily  sold.  This 
is  a  task  which  is  worthy  of  ‘the  attention  even  of 
Lancashire." 

Lancashire’s  Case  and  Gandhiji’s  Reply 

“  But  look  at  these  mills  which  were  busy  hives  only 
the  other  day  lying  absolutely  idle.  In  Blackburn,  Darwen, 
Great  Harwood  and  Accrington  over  a  hundred  mills  have 
had  to  close  down.  In  the  Great  Harwood  area  nothing  less 
than  17,436  looms  are  idle. 

“  We  took  special  training  at  Colleges  in  weaving 
Indian  Textiles,  we  are  weaving  dhotis  exclusively  for 
India,  and  why  should  we  not  make  them  today  and  bring 
about  better  relations  between  India  and  England,"  said 
some  of  the  employers. 

“  We  helped  India  during  the  famine  of  1897-99..  We 
collected  money  for  the  poor  and  sent  it  to  them.  We  have 
always  stood  for  a  liberal  policy.  Why  should  the  boycott 
be  directed  against  us  ?  "  said  some  of  the  working  people. 
Some  of  them  placed  their  individual  grievances  before 
Gandhiji.  The  most  pathetic  of  them  all  was  the  following  : 

“  I  am  a  cotton  operative.  I  have  been  a  weaver  for 
40  years  and  now  I  am  without  work.  It  is  not  want  or 
distress  that  worries  me.  My  estimate  of  myself  is  gone.  I 
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have  fallen  in  my  own  estimate  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  reci¬ 
pient  of  unemployment  dole.  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to 
finish  my  life  with  self-respect.” 

At  Hayes  Farm  which  is  a  rest  house  in  Yorkshire  for 
the  employers,  and  the  prosperous  among  the  employees 
who  might  care  to  spend  a  week-end  there,  several  deputa¬ 
tions  of  unemployed  people  waited  upon  Gandhiji  with 
very  nearly  the  same  tale  and  the  brethren  in  the  rest 
house  had  a  special  service  where  they  prayed  for  the  will 
of  God  to  prevail.  It  was  impossible  for  Gandhiji  to  dis¬ 
guise  his  feelings.  “  I  would  be  untrue  to  you,  I  would  be  a 
false  friend,  if  I  were  not  frank  with  you,”  said  Gandhiji 
and  poured  out  his  heart  before  them  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  —  describing  how  economics  and  ethics  and  poli¬ 
tics  were  in  his  life  inextricably  mixed  up,  how  he  had 
raised  the  banner  of  truth  above  everything  else,  how  he 
had  refrained  from  wedding  himself  to  the  results,  how  he 
was  led  to  place  the  spinning  wheel  before  the  country  ahd 
how  the  world  conditions  had  driven  them  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  “  I  strove  with  Lord  Irwin  last  March  for 
the  liberty  to  boycott  liquor  and  foreign  cloth.  He  sugges¬ 
ted  that  I  might  give  up  this  boycott  for  three  months  as  a 
gesture  and  then  resume  it.  I  said  I  could  not  give  it  up  for 
three  minutes.  You  have  three  million  unemployed  but  we 
have  nearly  three  hundred  million  unemployed  and  under¬ 
employed  for  half  the  year.  Your  average  unemployment 
dole  is  70  shillings.  Our  average  income  is  seven  shillings 
and  six  pence  a  month.  That  operative  was  right  in  saying 
that  he  was  falling  in  his  own  estimation.  I  do  believe  it  is 
a  debasing  thing  for  a  human  being  to  remain  idle  and  to 
live  on  doles.  Whilst  conducting  a  strike  I  could  not  brook 
the  strikers  remaining  idle  for  a  single  day  and  got  them 
to  break  stones  or  carry  sand  and  work  in  public  streets 
asking  my  own  co-workers  to  join  them  in  that  work.  Ima¬ 
gine,  therefore,  what  a  calamity  it  must  be  to  have  300  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed,  several  millions  becoming  degraded 
everyday  for  want  of  employment,  devoid  of  self-respect, 
devoid  of  faith  in  God.  I  dare  not  take  before  them  the 
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message  of  God.  I  may  as  well  place  before  the  dog  over 
there  the  message  of  God  as  before  those  hungry  millions 
who  have  no  lustre  in  their  eyes  and  whose  only  God  is 
their  bread.  I  can  take  before  them  a  message  of  God  only 
by  taking  the  sacred  message  of  work  before  them.  It  is 
good  enough  to  talk  of  God  whilst  we  are  sitting  here  after 
a  nice  breakfast  and  looking  forward  to  a  nicer  luncheon, 
but  how  am  I  to  talk  of  God  to  the  millions  who  have  to  go 
without  two  meals  a  day  ?  To  them  God  can  only  appear 
as  bread  and  butter.  Well,  the  peasants  of  India  were 
getting  their  bread  from  their  soil.  I  offered  them  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  butter,  and  if  I 
appear  today  before  the  British  public  in  my  loin-cloth,  it 
is  because  I  have  come  as  the  sole  representative  of  those 
half-starved,  half-naked,  dumb  millions.  We  have  prayed 
that  we  may  bask  in  the  presence  of  God’s  sunshine.  I  tell 
you  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  whilst  millions  are  knocking 
at  your  door.  Even  in  your  misery  you  are  comparatively 
happy.  I  do  not  grudge  that  happiness.  I  wish  well  to  you, 
but  do  not  think  of  prospering  on  the  tombs  of  the  poor 
millions  of  India.  I  do  not  want  for  India  an  isolated  life  at 
all,  but  I  do  not  want  to  depend  on  any  country  for  my 
food  and  clothing.  Whilst  we  may  devise  means  for  tiding 
over  the  present  crisis,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  should 
cherish  no  hope  of  reviving  the  old  Lancashire  trade.  It  is 
impossible.  I  cannot  religiously  help  in  the  process.  Suppo¬ 
sing,  I  have  suddenly  stopped  breathing,  and  am  helped 
by  artificial  respiration  for  a  while  and  begin  to  breathe 
again,  must  I,  for  ever,  depend  on  artificial  respiration  and 
refuse  to  use  my  own  lungs  again  ?  No,  it  would  be  suicidal. 

I  must  try  to  strengthen  my  own  lungs  and  live  on  my  own 
resources.  You  must  pray  to  God  that  India  may  strengthen 
her  lungs.  Do  not  attribute  your  misery  to  India.  Think  of 
the  world  forces  that  are  powerfully  working  against  you. 
See  things  in  the  dry  light  of  reason.” 

Before  the  Mayor  of  Darwen  he  said  : 

“  Pray  tell  me  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  fifth  of  the 
human  race  living  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  devoid  of 
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all  sense  of  self-respect.  It  should  occupy  the  attention  even 
of  unemployed  Lancashire.  You  have  told  us  of  the  help 
Lancashire  gave  us  during  the  famine  of  1899-1900.  What 
return  can  we  render  but  the  blessings  of  the  poor  ?  I  have 
come  to  give  you  fair  trade.  But,  if  I  go  without  giving  it, 
it  will  not  be  through  any  fault  of  mine.  There  is  no  bitter¬ 
ness  in  me.  I  can  claim  fellowship  with  the  lowest  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Why  not  then  with  Englishmen  with  whom  we  have 
been  bound,  for  good  or  ill,  for  over  a  century  and  amongst 
whom  I  claim  some  of  my  dearest  friends  ?  You  will  find 
me  an  easy  proposition,  but  if  you  will  repel  my  advances 
I  shall  go  away,  not  in  bitterness  but  with  a  sense  that  I 
was  not  pure  enough  to  find  a  lodgement  in  your  hearts.” 

Wholly  Economic 

The  talk  with  the  employers  at  Edgeworth  was  most 
friendly  and  carried  on  in  a  most  dispassionate  spirit.  It 
was  there  that  Gandhiji  forcibly  brought  out  the  economic 
nature  of  the  foreign  cloth  boycott. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  divorce  boycott  for  a  political  pur¬ 
pose  from  boycott  for  an  economic  purpose  ? 

A.  When  the  sole  object  was  that  of  punishing  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  in  1930,  when  people  preferred  articles  of  American 
or  German  make  to  those  of  British  make,  it  was  avowedly 
for  a  political  purpose.  Even  British  machinery  was  then 
boycotted.  But  now  the  original  economic  boycott  remains. 
You  may  call  it  boycott  but  it  is  an  entirely  educative  effort 
or  a  self-purificatory  endeavour.  It  is  an  appeal  to  go  back 
to  our  former  calling,  shake  off  idleness  and  earn  a  living, 
however  poor,  not  on  doles  but  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Q.  But  the  political  aspect  would  be  there  inasmuch 
as  you  would  give  preference  to  your  mills  over  all  other 
foreign  articles. 

A.  The  boycott  was  not  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
mills.  In  fact,  it  was  the  first  constructive  effort  begun  with 
our  quarrel  with  the  local  mill-owners,  and  though  the 
millionaires  are  supporting  our  movement,  they  are  not 
controlling  our  policy  but  we  are  trying  to  influence  them. 
And  when  we  go  out  to  the  villages  we  do  not  ask  them 
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to  wear  Indian  mill  cloth,  we  ask  them  to  wear  Khadi  or  to 
make  their  own  Khadi,  and  every  Congressman  is  expected 
to  wear  Khadi. 

Q.  Whatever  you  may  say,  you  are  in  for  more  poli¬ 
tical  power,  which  you  are  bound  to  get,  and  as  soon  as  you 
get  it,  these  mill-owners,  in  the  unscrupulousness  of  their 
greed,  will  build  huge  tariff  walls  and  be  a  graver  danger 
to  your  villages  than  even  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade. 

A.  If  I  am  still  living  then,  and  if  such  a  catastrophe 
happens,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  mills  will  be  des¬ 
troyed  in  the  process.  And,  with  real  political  power,  uni¬ 
versal  adult  suffrage  will  come  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  moneyed  class  to  crush  the  interests  of  the  poor 
villagers. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  people  themselves  will  go  back 
to  mill  cloth  as  the  Americans  are  going  back  to  liquor  ? 

A.  No.  In  America,  prohibition  was  a  mighty  weapon 
used  by  a  powerful  nation  against  an  unwilling  people. 
People  were  accustomed  to  drinking.  Drink  was  fashion¬ 
able.  In  India,  mill  cloth  was  never  a  fashion,  whereas 
Khadi  has  become  a  fashion  and  a  passport  to  respectable 
society.  And,  whatever  happens,  I  shall  fight  on  for  the 
economic  salvation  of  my  people  and  that,  you  will  agree, 
is  worth  living  for  and  dying  for. 

Q.  It  will  be  an  unequal  fight.  The  rapacity  of  eco¬ 
nomic  competition  will  carry  everything  before  it. 

A.  God,  you  say,  has  suffered  defeat  at  the  hand  of 
Mammon  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Well,  He  will  not 
suffer  defeat  in  India. 

Mr.  Grey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cotton  Spinners’  and 
Manufacturers’  Association,  who  carried  on  a  large  part  of 
this  interesting  conversation,  agreed  that  the  distress  was 
more  felt  because  they  were  thinking  of  a  most  concen¬ 
trated  area  ;  whereas,  he  said,  in  this  area  of  Blackburn, 
50  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  due  to  India,  in  his  own 
area  of  Burnely,  only  15  per  cent  was  due  to  India.  He  also 
agreed  that  many  of  the  mills  had  been  closed  down  before 
the  boycott  of  British  goods  was  declared  by  the  Congress 
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and  that  a  large  part  of  the  distress  was  due  to  world  condi¬ 
tions  and  he  also  agreed  that  even  a  complete  lifting  of  the 
boycott  was  not  going  to  relieve  the  distress  considerably. 

Goodwill 

The  unemployed  working  men  who  sdw  Gandhiji,  were 
in  no  bitter  mood.  On  the  contrary,  they  asked  questions 
about  the  agricultural  conditions  in  India,  why  the  agri¬ 
culturist  had  no  work  for  six  months  in  the  year,  why 
the  standard  of  living  was  so  poor  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
The  question  with  them,  as  they  frankly  put  it,  was  not 
of  starvation  but  lowered  standard  of  living ;  where  they 
could  spend  a  shilling  they  have  to  be  satisfied  with  six 
pence,  and  whilst  many  of  them  can  save  nothing  at  all, 
many  had  to  live  on  their  savings.  The  rate  of  their  present 
dole  is  17/-  male,  15/-  female  (9  for  wife  if  not  a  worker) 
and  2/-  for  each  child  per  week.  “  This,”  said  Gandhiji,  “  is 
a  fortune,  and  for  you,  a  resourceful  race,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  hit  upon  other  industries  and  occupations.  For 
my  starving  crores,  I  have  no  other  occupation.  If  some  of 
you  experts  can  find  it,  I  am  prepared  to  substitute  it  for 
the  spinning  wheel.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  can  hold  out  to 
you  no  more  hope  than  this,  that  an  independent  India,  as 
an  equal  partner  of  Great  Britain,  will  give  preference  to 
Lancashire  cloth,  which  India  needs  and  which  Lancashire 
alone  can  produce,  over  all  foreign  cloth.” 

Poor  comfort  this,  but  as  they  left  I  found  no  bitter¬ 
ness  in  them.  One  of  them  said  :  ‘  Something  good  cannot 
but  come  out  of  this.  And,  if  nothing  good,  no  evil  can  come 
out,  and  goodwill  certainly  is  the  immediate  result.  We 
understand  each  other  now.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  seen 
Mr.  Gandhi,  a  mighty  force  thrown  up  by  the  awakening 
East/  Another  said  :  ‘  I  am  one  of  the  unemployed,  but  if 
I  was  in  India,  I  would  say  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
is  saying/ 

Young  India,  15-10-’31,  p.  309. 
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A  friend  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  bulletin  on  Indian 
Piecegoods  Trade  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Coubrough,  C.B.E. 
by  order  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  contains  the 
following  prefatory  note  :  ‘  The  Government  of  India  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  statements  made  and  the  views 
expressed  in  this  bulletin  are  those  of  the  author  himself.' 
If  so,  why  has  the  Government  of  India  burdened  the  tax¬ 
payer  with  the  expense  of  such  bulletins  ?  The  one  before 
me  is  16th  in  the  series.  Do  they  publish  both  the  sides  of 
the  question  ? 

The  bulletin  under  review  is  intended  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  Swadeshi  movement.  It  is  an  elaborate  note  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  charts  showing  the  condition  of  imports 
and  home  manufacture  of  piecegoods  including  hand- 
woven.  But  it  does  not  assist  the  reader  in  studying  the 
movement.  The  painstaking  author  has  bestowed  no  pains 
upon  a  study  of  the  present  movement  or  its  scope.  That 
the  Government  of  India  treats  the  greatest  constructive 
and  co-operative  movement  in  the  country  with  supreme 
contempt  and  devotes  people’s  money  to  a  vain  refutation 
instead  of  a  sympathetic  study  and  treatment,  is  perhaps 
the  best  condemnation  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  the 
system  under  which  it  is  carried. 

The  author’s  argument  is  : 

1.  The  movement,  if  successful,  will  act  not  as  a 
protective  but  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

2.  This  must  result  in  merely  enriching  the  Indian 
capitalist  and  punishing  the  consumer. 

3.  The  imports  are  non-competitive,  in  that  the  bulk 
of  the  kind  of  piecegoods  imported  are  not  manufactured 
in  India. 

4.  The  result  of  boycotting  such  piecegoods  must  be 
high  prices  without  corresponding  benefit. 
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5.  The  boycott,  therefore,  being  against  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  against  the  consumer,  must  fail  in 
the  end. 

6.  The  destruction  of  hand-spinning,  which  I  have 
deplored,  is  due  to  natural  causes,  viz.  the  invention  of 
time-saving  appliances,  and  was  therefore  inevitable. 

7.  The  Indian  farmer  is  responsible  for  his  own  ruin 
in  that  he  has  indolently  neglected  cotton  culture  which 
was  once  so  good? 

8.  The  best  service  I  can  render  is)  therefore,  to 
induce  the  agriculturist  to  improve  the  quality  of  cotton. 

9.  The  author  concludes,  4  If  instead  of  filling  homes 
with  useless  Charkhas  he  were  to  start  a  propaganda  for 
the  more  intensive  cultivation  of  cotton  and  particularly 
for  the  production  of  longer  staple  cotton,  his  influence 
would  be  felt  not  only  at  the  present  day  but  for  many 
generations  to  come/ 

The  reader  will  thus*  see  that  what  I  regard  as  the 
supreme  necessity  for  the  economical  salvation  of  India  the 
author  considers  to  be  rank  folly.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
meeting  ground  here.  And,  in  spite  of  the  prefatory  note 
of  the  Government  of  India  reproduced  by  me,  the  author 
does  represent  the  Government  attitude.  I  have  invited 
them  and  the  co-operators  definitely  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  people  in  this  movement  at  any  rate.  They  may 
not  mind  its  political  implications  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  them.  And  surely  they  need  not  feel  sorry  if, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  the  rise  of  the  Charkha  re¬ 
sults  in  an  increase  in  the  political  power  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  waging  war  against  Khadi,  they  might  have 
popularized  its  use  and  disarmed  the  terrible  suspicion  they 
labour  under  of  wishing  to  benefit  the  foreign  manufacturer 
at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  cultivator.  My  invitation  is 
open  for  all  time.  I  prophesy  that,  whatever  happens  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  national  programme,  Swadeshi  in  its 
present  shape  will  abide  for  ever,  and  must  if  India’s 
pauperism  is  to  be  banished. 
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Even  though  I  am  a  layman,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  so-called  laws  laid  down  in  books  on  economics  are  not 
immutable  like  the  laws  of  Medes  and  Persians,  nor  are 
they  universal.  The  economics  of  England  are  different 
from  those  of  Germany.  Germany  enriched  herself  by 
bounty-fed  beet  sugar.  England  enriched  herself  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  foreign  markets.  What  was  possible  for  a  com¬ 
pact  area  is  not  possible  for  an  area  1900  miles  long  and 
1500  broad.  The  economics  of  a  nation  are  determined  by 
its  climatic,  geological  and  temperamental  conditions.  The 
Indian  conditions  are  different  from  the  English  in  all  these 
essentials.  What  is  meat  for  England  is  in  many  cases 
poison  for  India.  Beef  tea  in  the  English  climate  may  be 
good,  it  is  poison  for  the  hot  climate  of  religious  India. 
Fiery  whisky  in  the  north  of  the  British  Isles  may  be  a 
necessity,  it  renders  an  Indian  unfit  for  work  or  society.  Fur 
coats  in  Scotland  are  indispensable,  they  will  be  an  in¬ 
tolerable  burden  in  India.  Free  trade  for  a  country  which 
has  become  industrial,  whose  population  can  and  does  live 
in  cities,  whose  people  do  not  mind  preying  upon  other 
nations  and  therefore  sustain  the  biggest  navy  to  protect 
their  unnatural  commerce,  may  be  economically  sound 
(though,  as  the  reader  perceives,  I  question  its  morality). 
Free  trade  for  India  has  proved  her  curse  and  held  her  in 
bondage. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Coubrough’s  propositions. 

1.  The  movement  is  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  voluntary  prohibitive  tariff. 

2.  But  it  is  so  conceived  as  neither  unduly  to  benefit 
the  capitalist  nor  injure  the  consumer.  During  the  very 
brief  transition  stage  the  prices  of  home  manufactures  may 
be,  as  they  are,  inflated.  But  the  rise  can  only  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  as  the  vast  majority  of  consumers  must  become  their 
own  manufacturers.  This  cottage  manufacture  of  yarn  and 
cloth  cannot  be  expensive  even  as  domestic  cookery  is  not 
expensive  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  hotel  cookery.  Over 
twenty-five  crores  of  The  population  will  be  doing  their 
own  hand-spinning  and  having  yarn  thus  manufactured 
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woven  in  neighbouring  localities.  This  population  is  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  has  at  least  four  months  in  the  year  to 
remain  idle. 

If  they  spin  during  those  hours  and  have  the  yarn 
woven  and  wear  it,  no  mill-made  cloth  can  compete  with 
their  Khadi.  The  cloth  thus  manufactured  will  be  the 
cheapest  possible  for  them.  If  the  rest  of  the  population  did 
not  take  part  in  the  process,  it  could  easily  be  supplied  out 
of  the  surplus  manufactured  by  the  twenty-five  crores. 

.  3.  It  is  true  that  non-competitive  imports  are  larger 

than  those  that  compete  with  the  manufactures  of  Indian 
mills.  In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me  the  question  does  not 
arise,  because  the  central  idea  is  not  so  much  to  carry  on 
a  commercial  war  against  foreign  countries  as  to  utilize  the 
idle  hours  of  the  nation  and  thus  by  natural  processes  to 
help  it  to  get  rid  of  her  growing  pauperism. 

4.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  result  of  boycott 
cannot  in  the  end  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cloth. 

5.  The  proposed  boycott  is  not  against  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  because  it  does  away  with  the  law  by 
manufacturing  enough  for  the  supply.  The  movement  does 
require  a  change  of  taste  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
adopted  finer  variety  and  who  patronize  fantastic  combina¬ 
tions  of  colours  and  designs. 

6.  I  have  shown  in  these  pages  that  the  destruction  of 
hand-spinning  was  designed  and  carried  out  in  a  most  in¬ 
human  manner  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company. 
No  amount  of  appliances  would  ever  have  displaced  this 
national  art  and  industry  but  for  this  artificial  and  syste¬ 
matically  cruel  manner  of  carrying  out  the  destruction. 

7.  I  am  unable  to  hold  the  Indian  farmer  responsible 
for  the  deterioration  in  cotton  culture.  The  whole  incentive 
was  taken  away  when  hand-spinning  was  destroyed.  The 
State  never/  cared  for  the  cultivator. 

8.  My  activity,  I  am  proud  to  think,  has  already 
turned  the  cultivator’s  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
cotton.  The  artistic  sense  of  the  nation  will  insist  on  fine 
-counts  for  which  long  staple  is  a  necessity.  Cotton  culture 
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by  itself  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  India’s  poverty.  For  it 
will  still  leave  the  question  of  enforced  idleness  untouched. 

9.  I  therefore  claim  for  the  Charkha  the  honour  of 
being  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  economic  distress  in  a 
most  natural,  simple,  inexpensive  and  business-like  man¬ 
ner.  The  Charkha,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  useless  as  the 
writer  ignorantly  suggests,  but  it  is  a  useful  and  indispen¬ 
sable  article  for  every  home.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation’s 
prosperity  and  therefore  freedom.  It  is  a  symbol  not  of 
commercial  war  but  of  commercial  peace.  It  bears  not  a 
message  of  ill-will  towards  the  nations  of  the  earth  but  of 
goodwill  and  self-help.  It  will  not  need  the  protection  of  a 
navy  threatening  a  world’s  peace  and  exploiting  its  resour¬ 
ces,  but  it  needs  the  religious  determination  of  millions  to 
spin  their  yarn  in  their  own  homes  as  today  they  cook 
their  food  in  their  own  homes.  I  may  deserve  the  curses  of 
posterity  for  many  mistakes  of  omission  and  commission, 
but  I  am  confident  of  earning  its  blessings  for  suggesting 
a  revival  of  the  Charkha.  I  stake  my  all  on  it.  For  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel  spins  peace,  goodwill  and  love.  And 
with  all  that,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  it  brought  about 
India’s  slavery,  its  voluntary  revival  with  all  its  implica¬ 
tions  must  mean  India’s  freedom. 

Young  India,  8-12-’21,  p.  404. 
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(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “A  New  Orientation”) 

[During  the  last  few  months  Gandhi ji  has  been  approached  by 
several  workers  in  Swadeshi  for  a  comprehensive  definition  of  Swa¬ 
deshi  for  their  guidance.  In  trying  to  prepare  an  exhaustive  definition 
and  in  the  course  of  discussion  with  co-workers  in  the  extreme  South, 
he  discovered  that  such  a  definition  was  almost  impossible  and  that 
Swadeshi  was  its  own  definition.  It  was  a  spirit  that  was  daily  growing 
and  undergoing  variations.  Any  attempt  at  a  definition  must  fail  and 
was  likely  to  retard  the  evolution  of  the  Swadeshi  spirit.  He  therefore 
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suggested  the  following  workable  formula  for  the  guidance  of  the 
All-India  Swadeshi  League  and  kindred  organizations  : 

“  For  the  purpose  of  the  All-India  Swadeshi  League  Swadeshi 
covers  useful  articles  manufactured  in  India  through  small  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  in  need  of  popular  education  for  their  support  and 
which  will  accept  the  guidance  of  the  All-India  Swadeshi  League 
in  regulating  prices  and  in  the  matter  of  the  wages  and  welfare 
of  labour  under  their  control.  Swadeshi  will,  therefore,  exclude 
articles  manufactured  through  the  large  and  organized  industries 
which  are  in  no  need  of  the  services  of  the  All-India  Swadeshi 
League  and  which  can  or  do  command  State  aid.” 

This  formula  created  consternation  among  the  workers.  The  result 
was  a  discussion  between  some  members  of  the  League  and  Gandhi ji 
at  Bombay  during  his  visit  in  the  course  of  the  Harijan  tour  in  June 
1934.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  what  Gandhiji  said.  —  C.  S.] 

“  My  formula,  as  stated  clearly,  is  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Swadeshi  League.  It  does  not  purport  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  Swadeshi.  It  is  onfy  by  way  of  suggestion 
to  the  League  to  restrict  the  scope  of  its  work  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  propagation  of  minor,  particularly  home 
industries,  to  the  exclusion  of  major,  organized  ones.  The 
object  of  making  this  suggestion  is  not  to  decry  major  in¬ 
dustries  or  to  ignore  the  benefit  those  industries  have 
bestowed,  and  in  future  may  bestow,  on  the  country.  But 
a  body  like  the  Swadeshi  League  need  not  become  the  self- 
appointed  advertising  agents  of  those  industries  as  it  has 
hitherto  been.  They  have  ample  resources  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
spirit  of  Swadeshi  has  been  sufficiently  generated,  and  it 
helps  them  without'  any  effort  of  Swadeshi  organizations. 
These,  if  they  are  to  be  useful,  have  to  concentrate  their  at¬ 
tention  on  struggling  industries.  Any  attempt  to  advertise 
the  wares  of  large,  organized  industries  can  only  result  in 
sending  up  prices.  This  will  be  unjust  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
waste  of  effort  to  bring  into  being  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  to  help  a  successful  business  organization.  We  may 
not  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  our  efforts  have 
helped  the  growth  and  advancement  of  those  industries. 
It  will  be  a  cheap  self-satisfaction  not  substantiated  by 
facts.  I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  with  Fazalbhai  in  1920 
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when  I  was  on  the  eve  of  launching  the  movement  of  Swa¬ 
deshi.  He  characteristically  said  to  me,  ‘  If  you,  Congress¬ 
men,  become  advertising  agents  of  ours,  you  will  do  no 
good  to  the  country  except  to  put  a  premium  on  our  wares 
and  to  raise  the  prices  of  our  manufactures/  His  argument 
was  sound.  But  he  was  nonplussed  when  I  informed  him 
that  I  was  to  encourage  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  Khadi 
which  had  been  woefully  neglected  and  which  needed  to 
be  revived  if  the  starving  and  unemployed  millions  were 
to  be  served. 

But  Khadi  is  not  the  only  such  struggling  industry.  I 
therefore  suggest  to  you  to  direct  your  attention  and  effort 
to  all  the  small-scale,  minor,  unorganized  industries  that 
are  today  in  need  of  public  support.  They  may  be  wiped 
out  if  no  effort  is  made  in  their  behalf.  Some  of  these  are 
being  pushed  back  by  large-scale  industries  which  flood 
the  markets  with  their  manufactures.  It  is  these  that  cry 
for  your  help. 

Take  the  sugar  industry.  The  largest  major  industry 
next  to  the  textile  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It 
stands  in  no  need  of  our  assistance.  Sugar  factories  are  fast 
multiplying.  Popular  agencies  have  done  little  to  help  the 
growth  of  this  industry.  It  is  indebted  for  its  growth  to 
favourable  legislation.  And  today  the  industry  is  so  pros¬ 
perous  and  expanding  that  the  production  of  jaggery  is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  admittedly  superior  to 
refined  sugar  in  nutritive  value.  It  is  this  very  valuable 
cottage  industry  that  cries  out  for  your  help.  This  by  itself 
furnishes  large  scope  for  research  and  substantial  help.  We 
have  to  investigate  the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  it  alive. 
This  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  add  to  the 
national  wealth  if  we  help  the  small-scale  industries.  I 
have  no  doubt  also  that  true  Swadeshi  consists  in  encoura¬ 
ging  and  reviving  these  home  industries.  That  alone  can 
help  the  dumb  millions.  It  also  provides  an  outlet  for  the 
creative  faculties  and  resourcefulness  of  the  people.  It  can 
also  usefully  employ  hundreds  of  youths  in  the  country 
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who  are  in  need  of  employment.  It  may  harness  all  the 
energy  that  at  present  runs  to  waste.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  more  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tions  to  leave  them  and  take  to  the  minor  industries.  Just 
as  I  did  with  regard  to  the  spinning  wheel,  I  would  ask 
only  those  who  suffer  from  unemployment  and  penury  to 
take  to  some  of  these  industries  and  add  a  little  to  their 
slender  resources. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  change  in  activity  that  I 
have  suggested  to  you  does  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  major  industries.  I  want  to  say  only  this 
much  that  you,  national  servants,  will  restrict  your  acti¬ 
vities  to  the  minor  industries  and  let  the  major  ones  help 
themselves  as  they  are  doing  today.  The  minor  industries 
I  conceive  will  not  replace  the  major  ones,  but  will  supple¬ 
ment  them.  I  aspire  even  to  induce  the  owners  of  large 
industries  to  take  interest  in  this  work  which  is  purely 
humanitarian.  I  am  a  well-wisher  of  the  mill-owners  too, 
and  they  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  I  have  not  failed 
to  help  them  when  I  could.”  * 


II 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Swadeshi  ”) 

Early  in  the  year,  if  not  immediately  after  my  convale¬ 
scence  last  year,  I  was  called  upon  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  Swadeshi  to  frame  a  definition  so  as  to  answer 
the  many  difficulties  that  faced  them.  I  had  to  bear  in 
mind  the  various  shades  of  Swadeshi  in  textiles.  I  put  to¬ 
gether  the  definitions  that  were  suggested.  I  had  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Shri  Shivarao  and  Shri  Jalbhai  Naoroji  as 
well  as  others.  I  failed  to  frame  a  definition  that  would 
suit  all  cases  and  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  frame  an 
exhaustive  definition.  As  I  was  travelling  far  and  wide,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  things  and  of  seeing  how 
Swadeshi  organizations  were  functioning.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  practice  was  an  unconscious 
fraud  upon  the  public  and  that  many  workers  of  ability 


*  Published  in  the  Press  in  July,  1934. 
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were  wasting  their  energy  in  a  vain  effort.  They  were 
practising  self-deception.  This  strong  language,  whilst  it 
correctly  describes  my  mental  attitude,  is  not  intended  to 
cast  any  reflection  whatsoever  upon  the  workers  in  Swa¬ 
deshi  organizations.  They  were  doing  their  best  without 
realizing  that  they  were  moving  in  a  vicious  circle  and 
labouring  under  self-deception. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  We  were  holding  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  things  that  were  in  no  need  of  special  help  or  of 
advertisement  for  their  sale.  In  their  case,  our  interposition 
can  either  stimulate  the  prices  of  their  wares  or  set  up  un¬ 
healthy  rivalries  between  flourishing  but  competing  firms. 

We  may  profess  to  gratuitously  help  textile,  sugar  and 
rice  mills  and,  respectively,  kill  the  village  spinning  wheel, 
the  handloom  and  their  product,  Khadi,  the  village  cane 
crusher  and  its  product,  the  vitamin-laden  and  nourishing 
gud  or  molasses  and  the  hand-pounder  and  its  product,' 
unpolished  rice,  whose  pericarp,  which  holds  the  vitamins,, 
is  left  intact  by  these  pounders.  Our  clear  duty  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  keeping  in  existence 
the  village  wheel,  the  village  crusher  and  the  village 
pounder,  and,  by  advertising  their  products,  discovering 
their  qualities,  ascertaining  the  condition'  of  the  workers 
and  the  number  displaced  by  the  power-driven  machinery 
and  discovering  the  methods  of  improving  them,  whilst 
retaining  their  village  character,  to  enable  them  to  stand 
the  competition  of  the  mills.  How  terribly  and  criminally 
we  have  neglected  them  !  Here  there  is  no  antagonism  to 
the  textile  or  the  sugar  or  the  rice  mills.  Their  products 
must  be  preferred  to  the  corresponding  foreign  products.  If 
they  were  in  danger  of  extinction  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  they  should  receive  the  needed  support.  But  they 
stand  in  no  such  need.  They  are-  flourishing  in  spite  of 
foreign  competition.  What  is  needed  is  protection  of  the 
village  crafts  and  the  workers  behind  them  from  the  crush¬ 
ing  competition  of  the  power-driven  machinery,  whether 
it  is  worked  in  India  or  in  foreign  lands.  It  may  be  that 
Khadi,  gud  and  unpolished  rice  have  no  intrinsic  quality 
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and  that  they  should  die.  But,  except  for  Khadi,  not  the 
slightest  effort  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to 
know  anything  about  the  fate  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
villagers  who  were  earning  their  livelihood  through  crush¬ 
ing  cane  and  pounding  rice.  Surely,  there  is  in  this  work 
enough  for  an  army  of  patriots.  The  reader  will  say,  ‘  But 
this  is  very  difficult  work.’  I  admit.  But  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  and  equally  interesting.  I  claim  that  this  is  true, 
fruitful  and  cent  per  cent  Swadeshi. 

But  I  have  as  yet  merely  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
question.  I  have  merely  sampled  three  big  organized  indus¬ 
tries  and  shown  how  voluntary  Swadeshi  agencies  need 
to  concentrate  their  attention  solely  on  the  corresponding 
unorganized  village  industries  that  are  dying  for  want  of 
voluntary  and  intelligent  organized  help. 

There  are  numberless  other  village,  and  even  town 
crafts  that  need  public  support,  if  they  are  to  live  and  thus 
maintain  the  thousands  of  poor  artisans  depending  upon 
them  for  their  daily  bread.  Every  ounce  of  work  in  this 
direction  tells.  Every  hour  given  to  this  work  means  the 
sustenance  of  some  deserving  workers. 

It  is  my  certain  conviction  that,  if  work  is  done  on  a 
systematic  basis  pn  this  direction,  the  department  doing  it 
will  become  self-supporting,  new  talent  will  be  stimulated, 
the  educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated  unemployed  will 
find  honourable  employment  without  displacing  anyone, 
and  crores  will  be  added  yearly  to  the  wealth  of  this 
country  which  is  getting  progressively  impoverished. 

Here  is  enough  profitable  and  entertaining  work,  and 
to  spare,  for  all  the  Swadeshi  Leagues  put  together.  The 
recent  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  on  Swadeshi  * 

*  The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Working  Committee . 
at  Banaras  on  30th  July,  1934  : 

“  Doubts  having  arisen  on  the  Congress  policy  in  regard  to  Swa¬ 
deshi,  it  has  become  necessary  to  re-affirm  the  Congress  position  on  it 
in  unequivocal  terms.  Notwithstanding  what  was  done  during  the 
Civil  Resistance  struggle,  no  competition  is  permissible  on  Congress 
platforms  and  in  Congress  exhibitions  between  mill-made  cloth  and 
hand-spun  and  hand-woven  Khadi.  Congressmen  are  expected  to  use 
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means  all  this  and  much  more.  It  provides  limitless  work 
for  the  creative  genius  in  the  country. 

Harijan,  10-8-’34,  p.  204. 


Ill 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “More  on  Swadeshi") 

I  would  like  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  remarks  on 
Swadeshi  in  Harijan  of  10th  August.  Take  the  special  occu¬ 
pations  of  Harijans.  There  is  a  meaning  behind  the  over 
two  thousand  Harijan  castes.  Most  of  them  denote  their 
respective  occupations  —  basket-making,  broom-making, 
rope-weaving,  d-um-weaving,  etc.  If  a  complete  list  was 
made  of  them,  they  would  make  an  imposing  list.  They  are 
occupations  which  either  need  encouragement,  or  should 
be  deliberately  destroyed  if  they  are  useless  or  unprofi¬ 
table.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  they  are  profitable 
or  unprofitable,  useless  or  otherwise  ?  If  there  was  a  true 
Swadeshi  organization,  it  would  be  its  duty  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  all  these  innumerable  handicrafts  and  interest 
itself  in  these  craftsmen.  The  ink  with  which  I  am  writing 
comes  from  Tenali.  It  supports  about  12  workers.  It  is 
making  headway  against  odds.  I  had  three  more  specimens 

and  encourage  the  use  of  only  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  Khadi  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  cloth. 

In  regard  to  articles  other  than  cloth,  the  Working  Committee 
adopts  the  following  formula  for  the  guidance  of  all  Congress  organi¬ 
zations  : 

‘  The  Working  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  activities  of 
Congress  organizations  relating  to  Swadeshi  shall  be  restricted  to 
useful  articles  manufactured  in  India  through  cottage  and  other  small 
industries  which  are  in  need  of  popular  education  for  their  support 
and  which  will  accept  the  guidance  of  the  Congress  organizations  in 
regulating  prices  and  in  the  matter  of  the  wages  and  welfare  of  labour 
under  their  control.’ 

The  formula  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  any  modification  of 
the  unbroken  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  Swadeshi  spirit 
in  the  country  and  to  encourage  the  personal  use  of  only  Swadeshi 
articles.  The  formula  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  large  and 
organized  industries  which  can  or  do  command  State  aid  are  in  no 
need  of  the  services  of  Congress  organizations  or  any  Congress  effort 
on  their  behalf." 
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sent  to  me  by  different  makers,  all  no  doubt  struggling  like 
the  Tenali  group.  They  interested  me.  I  entered  into  corres¬ 
pondence  with  them.  But  I  could  do  no  more  for  them.  A 
Swadeshi  organization  will  examine  the  samples  of  these 
inks  in  a  scientific  manner  and  guide  them  and  encourage 
the  most  promising  ones.  It  is  a  good  and  growing  industry 
requiring  expert  chemical  knowledge. 

In  Cawnpore,  a  man  sent  me  samples  of  the  paper  his 
friend  was  manufacturing  in  a  village  near  by.  I  enquired 
into  the  concern.  It  supports  about  nine  men.  The  paper 
was  stout  and  glossy.  However,  it  was  not  good  enough  for 
writing.  Men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  are  eking  out 
the  barest  livelihood.  The  skill  is  supplied  by  an  old  man 
nearing  the  crematorium.  The  whole  concern  may  perish 
with  him,  if  it  is  not  properly  guided.  I  was  told  that,  if 
there  were  enough  orders,  the  paper  could  be  supplied  at 
the  same  cost  as  the  mill-made  article.  I  know  that  hand¬ 
made  paper  can  never  supply  the  daily  growing  demand 
for  paper.  But  lovers  of  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
villages  and  their  handicrafts  will  always  want  to  use 
hand-made  paper,  if  it  is  easily  procurable.  Those  who  use 
hand-made  paper  know  that  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
Who  does  not  know  the  famous  Ahmedabad  paper  ?  What 
mill-made  paper  can  beat  it  in  durability  or  polish  ? 

The  account-books  of  the  old  style  are  still  made  of 
that  paper.  But  it  is  probably  a  perishing  industry  like 
many  such  others.  With  a  little  encouragement,  it  ought 
never  to  perish.  If  there  was  supervision,  the  processes 
might  be  improved  and  the  defects  that  are  to  be  noticed 
with  some  of  this  hand-made  paper  may  be  easily  removed. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  numberless  people  engaged 
in  these  little  known  trades  is  well  worth  investigating. 
They  will  surely  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  and  advised 
and  feel  thankful  to  those  who  would  take  interest  in  them. 

I  hope  I  have  given  enough  illustrations  to  show  how 
best  and  uncultivated  this  field  of  true  Swadeshi  is.  It  is 
capable  of  limitless  expansion  and  of  producing,  without 
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any  capital  outlay,  new  wealth  in  the  country  and  provi¬ 
ding  honourable  employment  to  those  who  are  today 
starving  for  want  of  it. 

Harijan,  9-9-’34,  p.  241. 
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INDIAN  INDUSTRY 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  is  an  Indian  indus¬ 
try  ?  It  is  asked  generally  regarding  Indian  exhibitions. 
Formerly  it  used  to  be  claimed  that  any  industry  that  was 
conducted  in  India  was  an  Indian  industry.  Thus  a  mill 
manned  by  non-domiciled  Europeans  bringing  capital, 
skilled  man-power  and  machinery  from  abroad  was  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  an  Indian  industry  even  though  it  could  be 
proved  to  be  harmful  to  the  masses.  From  that  we  have 
travelled  a  long  distance.  An  industry  to  be  Indian  must 
be  demonstrably  in  the  interest  of  the  masses.  It  must  be 
manned  by  Indians  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  Its  capital 
and  machinery  should  be  Indian  and  the  labour  employed 
should  have  a  living  wage  and  be  comfortably  housed, 
while  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  labourers  should 
be  guaranteed  by  the  employers.  This  is  an  ideal  definition. 
Only  the  A.I.S.A.  and  the  A.I.V.I.A.  can  perhaps  barely 
satisfy  that  definition.  For  even  these  Associations  have 
much  leeway  to  make  up.  Nevertheless  complete  conforma¬ 
tion  to  the  definition  is  their  immediate  goal. 

But  between  that  definition  and  the  one  that  was  the 
vogue  even  with  the  Congress  before  1920  there  are  many 
shades  of  definitions.  The  Congress  definition  has  generally 
been  ‘  all  goods  other  than  mill  cloth  manufactured  in 
India  \  The  great  mill  industry  may  generally  be  claimed 
to  be  an  Indian  industry.  But,  in  spite  of  its  ability  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Japan  and  Lancashire,  it  is  an  industry  that 
exploits  the  masses  and  deepens  their  poverty  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  success  over  Khadi.  In  the  modern  craze  for 
wholesale  industrialization,  my  presentation  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  if  not  brushed  aside.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
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growing  poverty  of  the  masses,  due  to  the  progress  of  in¬ 
dustrialization,  is  inevitable,  arid  should  therefore  be 
suffered.  I  do  not  consider  the  evil  to  be  inevitable,  let  alone 
to  be  suffered.  The  A.I.S.A.  has  successfully  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  the  villages  manufacturing  the  whole  of 
the  cloth  requirement  of  India  simply  by  employing  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  nation  in  spinning  and  the  anterior 
processes.  The  difficulty  lies  in  weaning  the  nation  from 
the  use  of  mill  cloth.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  how 
it  can  be  done.  My  purpose  in  this  note  was  to  give  my 
definition  of  Indian  industry  in  terms  of  the  millions  of 
villagers,  and  my  reasons  for  that  definition.  And  it  should 
be  plain  to  everyone  that  national  exhibitions  should  only 
be  for  those  industries  which  need  public  support  in  every 
way,  not  those  which  are  flourishing  without  the  aid  of 
exhibitions  and  the  like,  and  which  organize  their  own 
exhibitions. 

Harijan,  23-10-’37,  p.  311. 
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FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

(From  “  To  P.  B.”  in  “  Notes  ”) 

I  do  not  dread  foreign  capital  or  foreigners  coming  to 
India  if  they  do  not  as  now  receive  favoured  treatment  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  We  are  well  able  to  hold  our  own  in  fair 
and  equal  competition. 

Young  India,  24-7-’24,  p.  246. 
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INDIAN  ENTERPRISE  AT  BHADRAVATI 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D. 
under  the  caption  “  Bhadravati  ”) 

'  Bhadravati,  like  the  Krishnaraj  Sagara  Dam  is  a 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  constructive  genius  of 
Sir  M.  Vishveshwarayya  who  has  placed  his  talents,  know¬ 
ledge,  industry  and  all  his  time  and  energy  at  the  service  of 
Mysore.  The  Iron  Works  which  had  to  face  various  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  past,  are  in  the  words  of  Sir  M.  Yishvesh- 
warayya,  ‘  already  bringing  into  the  State  every  year  a 
sum  of  about  Rs.  10  lakhs  from  outside  and  are  giving 
employment  to  about  5000  people.  With  ordinary  care  they 
should  be  self-supporting  in  future  and  cease  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  on  Government.’  Probably  no  one  is  better  aware  of 
the  defects  of  the  undertaking  than  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  himself,  and  one  who  has  been  working  for  and 
watching  the  slow  stages  of  the  revival  of  Khadi  may  well 
ask  the  critic  of  this  great  venture  to  be  patient.  It  is  stated 
that  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  principal  products  — 
pig  iron,  acetate,  alcohol  and  castings  —  has  been  reduced 
more  than  50  per  cent  during  the  four  years  the  scheme 
has  been  in  operation,  and  the  last  half  year,  unlike  the 
previous  one  has  shown  no  loss  but  profit  on  operation  and 
stock  value.  The  actual  production  is  said  to  have  nearly 
reached  the  estimated  average  daily  production,  and  if 
Sir  M.  Vishveshwarayya  succeeds  in  his  project  of  exten¬ 
sions  in  the  Works  and  inauguration  of  the  forest  indus¬ 
tries,  like  pulp  and  paper,  the  losses  of  the  past,  it  is 
promised,  will  be  more  than  made  up. 

Here  also  it  was  the  purse  that  drew  Gandhiji  though 
he  was  certainly  anxious  to  see  this  industrial  enterprise 
of  this  ambitious  State.  In  a  brief  speech  he  thanked  the 
management  for  the  invitation  extended  to  him  and  the 
workers  for  the  purse  of  Rs.  500  and  gave  his  impression 
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of  the  undertaking  :  “  Your  kind  invitation,  your  purse 
and  the  iron  casket  remind  me  very  strongly  of  my  visit 
to  Jamshedpur.  But  one  thing  that  strikes  me  most  here 
is  that  the  whole  undertaking  is  from  top  to  bottom  a  self- 
contained  one.  The  originator  is  a  Mysorean,  the  staff  and 
labourers  are  mostly  Mysorean,  at  any  rate  entirely  South 
Indian.  That  is  a  thing  of  which  you  and  India  may  well  be 
proud.  You  have  given  the  lie  to  the  statement  made  in 
some  quarters  that  India  has  intellect  but  no  practical 
genius.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Iron  Works  may  grow  and 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  from  day  to  day.  In  a 
couritry  rich  in  mineral  resources  we  have  a  place  for  such 
undertakings  and  it  is  our  duty  to  use  these  resources  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am  sorry  Sir  M.  Vishvesh- 
warayya  is  not  here,  but  his  telegram  of  cordial  welcome 
shows  that  his  spirit  is  here. 

“  A  word  now  to  you  workers  here,  just  as  I  did  to 
those  at  Jamshedpur.  There  is  as  I  have  said  need  for  your 
undertaking,  but  there  is  greater  need  for  the  work  for 
which  you  have  given  your  purse.  Undertakings  such  as 
yours  are  necessary  for  the  middle  class  and  the  rich,  but 
you  may  not  afford  to  neglect  the  helpless  poor.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  you  can  help  —  by  contributing  money 
for  Khadi,  and  by  wearing  it  yourselves.  Just  as  your  works 
would  have  to  stop  if  there  was  no  market  for  iron,  even  so 
the  Khadi  movement  would  be  unprogressive  if  you  did 
not  wear  the  product  of  the  poor  man’s  labour.  I  appeal  to 
the  capitalist  not  to  neglect  the  poor,  whilst  he  may  go  on 
with  his  undertaking.  In  conclusion  I  hope  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  officials  and  workmen  are  sweet  and 
friendly,  and  that  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  liquor  house 
and  the  gambling  den  miles  away  from  your  quarters.” 

Young  India,  l-9-’27,  p.  283. 
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SWADESHI  INDUSTRIES  AND  DISCRIMINATION 

(By  Mahadev  Desai) 

The  discrimination  clauses  in  the  new  Constitution 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  of  late,  and  natu¬ 
rally  so.  For  that  is  one  of  the  many  vicious  features  of  the 
new  Constitution  which  make  Federation  unacceptable. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  what  Gandhi ji  meant 
when  he  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  the  words  ‘  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  India  ’  in  the  Agreement  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Irwin-Gandhi  Pact.  An  automatic  commentary  on  the 
words  was  provided  by  the  clause  in  the  Agreement 
granting  the  right  of  Indians  to  picket  all  foreign  cloth 
shops.  Does  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  cloth,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  includes  British  cloth,  mean  discrimination  against 
the  British  cloth  manufacturers  ?  Lord  Irwin  did  not  think 
so.  In  the  same  way  about  all  other  industries  which  were 
killed  or  nearly  killed  in  order  that  British  industries  may 
be  reared  on  their  ruin.  In  fact  a  friend  draws  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  whilst  Lord  Irwin  recognized  the 
principle  in  1931,  it  was  recognized  as  long  ago  as  1916  by 
Sir  William  Clarke,  the  then  Member  for  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  the  Government  of  India.  In  supporting  the 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  he  said  :  “  The  building  up  of  industries  where  the 
capital,  control  and  management  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Indians  is  the  special  object  we  all  have  in  view  ;  ”  and  he 
viewed  with  disfavour  a  situation  created  by  “  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  now  competes  with  you  from  a  distance  ”, 
transferring  “  his  activities  to  India  and  competes  with  you 
within  your  own  country.” 

To  make  the  whole  thing  clear  once  for  all  and  to  have 
Gandhiji’s  authoritative  opinion  on  this  matter  and  his 
definition  of  Swadeshi  industries,  three  representatives  of 
the  Scindia  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  an  interview 
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with  him  at  Segaon  some  days  ago.  They  seemed  to  be 
worried  by  the  following  among  a  number  of  things  : 

1.  The  discrimination  clauses.  They  cited  from 
Gandhiji’s  article  in  Young  India  entitled  “  The  Giant  and 
the  Dwarf  ”  *  the  following  statements  : 

“  To  talk  of  no  discrimination  between  Indian  inte¬ 
rests  and  English  or  European  is  to  perpetuate  Indian 
helotage.  What  is  equality  of  rights  between  a  giant  and  a 
dwarf  ?  Before  one  can  think  of  equality  between  unequals, 
the  dwarf  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  giant ....  It 
will  be  a  misnomer  to  call  the  process  one  of  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation.  There  is  no  such  question.  There  is  room  enough  in 
our  country  for  every  British  man,  woman  and  child  if 
they  will  shed  their  privileged  position  and  share  our  lot.” 
And  again  :  “  In  almost  every  walk  of  life  the  Englishman 
by  reason  of  his  belonging  to  the  ruling  class  occupies  a 
privileged  position.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  and  without  exaggeration  that  he  has  risen  upon  the 
ruin  of  India's  commerce  and  industries.  The  cottage  indus¬ 
tries  of  India  had  to  perish  in  order  that  Lancashire  might 
flourish.  The  Indian  shipping  had  to  perish,  so  that  British 
shipping  might  flourish.” 

Is  the  shipping  not  to  revive  and  rise  to  its  full  height 
in  a  free  India  ? 

2.  What  are  Indian  or  Swadeshi  companies  ?  It  has 
become  a  fashion  nowadays  to  bamboozle  the  unwary 
public  by  adding  “  (India)  Limited  ”  to  full-blooded  British 
concerns.  Lever  Brothers  “  (India)  Limited  ”  have  their 
factories  here  now.  They  claim  to  produce  Swadeshi  soap, 
and  have  already  ruined  several  large  and  small  soap  fac¬ 
tories  in  Bengal.  Then  there  is  the  Imperial  Chemicals 
(India)  Ltd.,  which  has  received  valuable  concessions.  This 
is  dumping  foreign  industries  instead  of  foreign  goods  on 
us  ! 

3.  Then  there  are  companies  with  Indian  Directorate 
with  British  Managing  Agents  who  direct  the  Directorate. 

*  Please  see  the  following  Chapter  53. 
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Would  you  call  a  company  with  a  large  percentage  of 
Indian  capital  and  a  large  number  of  Indian  Directors  on 
the  Board,  but  with  a  non-Indian  Managing  Director  or 
non-Indian  firm  as  Managing  Agents,  a  Swadeshi  concern  ? 

Gandhiji  dealt  with  these  points  fairly  exhaustively 
in  his  reply  which  may  be  summarized  below  in  his  own 
words  : 

“  1.  On  this  point  I  am  glad  you  have  reminded  me  of 
my  article  written  in  1931.  I  still  hold  the  same  views,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  a  free  India  will  have  the  right  to  dis¬ 
criminate  —  if  that  word  must  be  used  —  against  foreign 
interests,  wherever  Indian  interests  need  it. 

“2.  As  regards  the  definition  of  a  Swadeshi  com¬ 
pany,  I  would  say  that  only  those  concerns  can  be  regarded 
as  Swadeshi  whose  control,  direction  and  management 
either  by  a  Managing  Director  or  by  Managing  Agents  are 
in  Indian  hands.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
foreign  capital,  or  to  the  employment  of  foreign  talent, 
when  such  are  not  available  in  India,  or  when  we  need 
them,  —  but  only  on  condition  that  such  capital  and  such 
talents  are  exclusively  under  the  control,  direction  and 
management  of  Indians  and  are  used  in  the  interests  of 
India. 

But  the  use  of  foreign  capital  or  talent  is  one  thing, 
and  the  dumping  of  foreign  industrial  concerns  is  totally 
another  thing.  The  concerns  you  have  named  cannot  in  the 
remotest  sense  of  the  term  be  called  Swadeshi.  Rather  than 
countenance  these  ventures,  I  would  prefer  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industries  in  question  to  be  delayed  by* a  few 
years  in  order  to  permit  national  capital  and  enterprise  to 
grow  up  and  build  such  industries  in  future  under  the  ac¬ 
tual  control,  direction  and  management  of  Indians  them¬ 
selves. 

“  3.  Answer  to  this  is  contained  in  my  answer  on  the 
second  point.” 

Harijan,  26-3-J38,  p.  55. 
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THE  GIANT  AND  THE  DWARF 

The  reader’s  attention  is  invited  to  Shri  Walchand 
Hiraehand’s  letter  published  elsewhere  *.  It  has  undergone 
some  corrections  in  order  to  represent  my  views  correctly. 
The  discussion  to  which  the  letter  refers  arose  out  of  the 
formula  that  ‘  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between 
the  rights  of  the  British  mercantile  community,  firms  and 
companies  trading  in  India  and  the  rights  of  Indian-born 
subjects.’  The  formula  reads  innocent  enough,  but  it  covers 
the  most  dangerous  position. 

The  situation  today  is  this.  The  Britisher  is  the  top- 
dog  and  the  Indian  the  under-dog  in  his  own  country.  In 
the  administration  of  the  country,  the  Indian  generally  is 
a  mere  clerk.  In  business  he  is  at  best  a  commission  agent 
getting  hardly  5  per  cent  against  his  English  principal’s 
95  per  cent.  In  almost  every  walk  of  life  the  Englishman  by 
reason  of  his  belonging  to  the  ruling  class  occupies  a  privi¬ 
leged  position.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
and  without  any  exaggeration  that  he  has  risen  upon  the 
ruin  of  India’s  commerce  and  industries.  The  cottage 
industry  of  India  had  to  perish  in  order  that  Lancashire 
might  flourish.  The  Indian  shipping  had  to  perish  so  that 
British  shipping  might  flourish.  In  a  word  we  were  sup¬ 
pressed  in  order  to  enable  the  British  to  live  on  the  heights 
of  Simla.  It  was  not  a  mere  picturesque  expression  of 
Gokhale’s  when  he  said  that  our  growth  was  stunted.  To 
talk  then  of  no  discriminatiQn  between  Indian  interests 
and  English  or  European  is  to  perpetuate  Indian  helotage. 
What  is  equality  of  rights  between  a  giant  and  a  dwarf  ? 
Before  one  can  think  of  equality  between  unequals,  the 
dwarf  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  giant.  And  since 
millions  living  on  the  plains  cannot  be  translated  to  the 
heights  of  Simla,  it  follows  that  those  entrenched  in  those 

*  Please  see  the  following  pp.  130-31. 
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heights  must  descend  to  the  plains.  The  process  may  seem 
harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable  if  the  millions  of  the  plains  are 
to  be  equals  of  the  privileged  few. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  before  we  reach  the 
state  of  equality,  the  levelling  process  will  have  to  be  gone 
through.  Justice  demands  this.  It  will  be  a  misnomer  to 
call  the  process  one  of  racial  discrimination.  There  is  no 
such  question.  There  is  room  enough  in  our  country  for 
every  British  m$n,  woman  and  child,  if  they  will  shed  their 
privileged  position  and  share  our  lot.  They  must  then 
exchange  the  British  army  and  the  force  of  the  cities  for 
the  goodwill  of  a  whole  nation,  which  is  at  their  disposal 
for  the  asking.  Our  goodwill  is  the  truest  safeguard  that  we 
can  offer  to  them,  and  I  make  bold  to  sav  that  it  will  be 
infinitely  better  and  more  dignified  for  both  of  us.  In  the 
process  there  will  be  apparent  discrimination  felt  every¬ 
where.  It  need  not  be  felt  by  those  who  realize  that  the 
present  is  a  wrong  and  unnatural  position.  To  show  that  no 
racial  discrimination  is  involved  in  this  demand  one  has 
only  to  state  that  Indians  who  occupy  entrenched  positions 
behind  their  British  patrons  will  also  be  expected  to  come 
to  the  level  of  their  brethren  of  the  plains.  The  true 
formula,  therefore,  should  be  this.  In  order  to  remove  the 
existing  unnatural  inequalities  the  privileges  of  the  ruling 
class  and  those  others  who  have  shared  them  shall  be 
reduced  so  as  to  reach  a  state  of  equality  between  all 
classes  and  communities. 

On  the  Indian  side  it  must  be  a  point  of  honour  with 
us  to  hold  British  lives  and  honour  as  sacred  as  our  own. 
This  does  not,  need  not,  mean  the  ruin  of  British  trade  or 
interest.  Those  who  are  resident  can  rely  on  their  disci¬ 
plined  habits,  trained  intellect,  great  industry,  and  powers 
of  organization  to  carve  out  for  themselves  ..careers  of  dis¬ 
tinction  all  the  while  serving  the  country  of  their  adoption 
with  the  loyalty  they  have  tendered  to  their  own  mother¬ 
land. 

British  trade  where  it  is  not  hurtful  to  India’s  interest 
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can  be  placed,  when  we  reach  a  state  of  honourable  associa¬ 
tion,  on  a  favoured  basis.  And  an  India-  free  from 
exploitation  from  within  and  without  must  prosper  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  With  growing  prosperity,  her  wants 
must  grow.  With  her  growing  wants,  must  grow  also  her 
imports.  If  at  that  time  Britain  is  a  partner  or  ally,  she  may 
well  become  India’s  chief  supplier. 

That  is  a  dream  I  should  love  to  realize.  I  have  been 
party  to  the  settlement  for  the  realization  of  that  dream.  I 
seek  every  Englishman’s  help  to  enable  India  to  gain  that 
end.  My  notion  of  Purna  Swaraj  is  not  isolated  indepen¬ 
dence  but  healthy  and  dignified  independence.  My 
nationalism,  fierce  though  it  is,  is  not  exclusive,  is  not 
devised  to  harm  any  nation  or  individual.  Legal  maxims 
are  not  so  legal  as  they  are  moral.  I  believe  in  the  eternal 
truth  of  ‘  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas * 

Young  India,  26-3-’31,  p.  50. 

Shri  Wale  hand  Hirachand’s  Letter 

19th  March,  1931 

My  dear  Mahatma ji. 

With  reference  to  the  interview,  which  the  representatives  of 
several  industries  had  with  you  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  I  find  that  mis¬ 
leading  reports  of  what  took  place  at  the  said  interview  have  appeared 
in  the  press  as  will  be  observed  from  the  cuttings  enclosed  herein. 
Having  regard  to  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject  I  feel  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  correct  version  should  be  placed  before  the  public. 
What  my  friends  and  I  understood  you  to  say  could  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 

“  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  at  this  stage  whether  the 
Congress  representatives  will  attend  the  Round  Table  Conference 
or  not,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Congress  is  with  you  in 
your  protest  against  this  demand  for  so-called  equality  of  rights 
made  at  the  Round  Table  Conference. 

“  Whatever  other  countries  might  have  done  or  not  done, 
India  should  take  such  steps  to  protect  and  develop  her  industries 
as  it  might  suit  best  her  own  interests. 

“  That  the  right  of  the  future  Indian  Parliament  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  Nationals  and  non-Nationals  whenever  Indian  inte¬ 
rests  require  it  shall  remain  intact  and  unimpaired. 

*  Meaning :  Use  thy  own  property  so  as  not  to  injure  thy 
neighbour’s. 
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“  The  claim  of  Europeans  to  be  treated  as  a  minority  commu¬ 
nity  needing  protection  is  untenable. 

“  No  one  has  any  right  to  pick  up  a  paragraph  from  the  Nehru 
report  and  fling  it  in  our  face  when  other  parts  of  the  report  are 
discarded. 

“  I  would  advise  you  to  carry  on  propaganda  in  connection 
with  this  important  matter. 

“  As  regards  the  report  of  the  statement  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  about  the  paragraph  appearing 
in  the  Nehru  report  of  the  definition  of  Citizenship,  it  should  be 
read  together  with  the  interpretation  given  by  Pandit  Motilal 
Nehru  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  and  the  decision  taken  by  the 
All  Parties  Convention  at  Calcutta  on  the  subject  of  the  definition 
of  a  ‘  Citizen 

This  to  my  mind  is  the  gist  of  your  advice  to  us.  If  you  think  that 
we  have  understood  you  correctly  as  stated  above,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  permission  to  publish  this 
letter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Walchand  Hirachand 
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(Speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Structure  Committee  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference,  on  November  19,  1931,  placing  the  view  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  regarding  the  claim  of  the  British  mer¬ 
chants  in  India  for  financial  safeguards  in  the  future  Indian 
Constitution.) 

Lord  Chancellor  and  friends,  I  would  like  to  tender 
my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Benthall  on  his  very  temperate 
statement  and  I  wish  that  he  could  have  seen  his  way  not 
to  spoil  that  admirable  statement  by  importing  two  senti¬ 
ments.  One  sentiment  expressed  by  him  was  practically 
that  Europeans  or  Britishers  claimed  what  they  are 
claiming,  because  of  their  having  conferred  certain  benefits 
on  India.  I  wish  that  he  could  have  omitted  this  opinion, 
but  having  expressed  it  there  should  have  been  no  surprise 
expressed  as  was  expressed  by  Lord  Reading,  that  there 
was  a  courteous  retort  from  Sir  Purushottamdas  Thakur- 
das,  and  now,  as  we  have  heard,  reinforced  by  Sir  Phiroze 
Sethna.  I  wish  also  that  he  could  have  omitted  the  threat 
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that  has  been  used  in  that  statement  on  behalf  of  the  great 
corporation  that  he  represents.  He  said  that  the  European 
support  to  the  national  demand  was  conditional  upon 
Indian  nationalists  accepting  the  demands  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  community  expressed  by  Mr.  Benthall,  as  also  not 
stated  in  this  statement  but  we  had  it  unfortunately  a 
few  days  ago,  the  separatist  tendency  expressed  in  the 
demand  for  a  separate  electorate,  and  their  joining  that 
separatist  combination  about  which  it  was  my  painful  posi¬ 
tion  to  speak  the  other  day.  I  have  endeavoured  to  study 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Conference.  I  want  to  read 
that  resolution,  again,  although  you  are  familiar  with  it, 
because  I  shall  want  to  say  a  few  things  in  connection  with 
that  resolution  : 

At  the  instance  of  the  British  commercial  community  the 
principle  was  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  the  rights  of  the  British  commercial  community, 
firms  and  companies  trading  in  India  and  the  rights  of  Indian- 
born  subjects. 

The  rest  I  need  not  read.  I  am  extremely  sorry,  in  spite 
of  the  great  regard  and  respect  I  entertain  for  Sir  Tej 
Bahadur  Sapru  and  Mr.  Jayakar,  to  have  to  dissent  from 
this  sweeping  resolution.  I  was  therefore  delighted  yester¬ 
day  when  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  readily  admitted  that  it 
was  vague  and  that  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  You 
will  see  the  general  character  of  this  resolution  if  you  will 
carefully  study  it.  There  is  to  be  no  discrimination  between 
the  rights  of  the  British  mercantile  community,  firms  and 
companies  trading  in  India  and  the  rights  of  Indian-born 
subjects.  If  I  have  interpreted  this  correctly,  I  think  that  it 
is  a  terrific  thing,  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  possibly  commit 
the  Congress  to  a  resolution  of  this  character,  much  less 
commit  the  future  Government  of  India. 

There  is  here  no  qualification  whatsoever.  The  rights 
of  the  British  commercial  community  are  to  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Indian-born  subjects. 
Therefore  it  is  not  as  if  there  is  to  be  anv  racial  discrimina- 

«v 

tion  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  here  the  British  commer¬ 
cial  community  enjoy  absolutely  the  same  rights  as  Indian- 
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born  subjects.,  I  want  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I 
can  command  that  I  cannot  even  endorse  the  formula  that 
the  rights  of  all  Indian-born  subjects  themselves  could 
even  be  equal  or  guaranteed.  I  shall  show  you  the  reason 
presently. 

To  Equalize  Conditions 

I  think  that  you  will  readily  grant  that  the  future 
Government  of  India  would  be  constantly  obliged,  (to  use 
the  admirable  phrase  used  just  now  by  Sir  Pheroze 
Sethna)  in  order  to  equalize  conditions,  to  do  what 
the  existing  Government  has  neglected  to  do,  namely, 
continually  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  the  famishing 
Indians  against  those  who  have  been  blest  by  Nature 
or  by  the  Government  themselves  with  riches  and  other 
privileges.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  future  Govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  to  provide  quarters  free  for  labour,  and 
the  moneyed  men  of  India  might  say :  “If  you  pro¬ 
vide  quarters  for  them  you  should  give  corresponding 
grants  to  us  although  we  do  not  require  quarters  of  that 
nature.”  But  the  State  could  not  do  so.  There  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  poor  people, 
and  the  moneyed  men  might  then  say,  according  to  this 
formula,  that  it  would  be  discrimination  against  them. 

I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  this  sweeping 
formula  cannot  possibly  be  accepted  by  us  in  this  Con¬ 
ference  when  we  are  trying  to  assist  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  —  in  so  far  as  they  will  accept  our  assistance  —  in 
shaping  the  future  Constitution  of  India. 

The  Formula  for  Discrimination 

But  having  said  this  I  want  to  associate  myself  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  British  merchants  and  European  houses 
in  their  legitimate  demand  that  there  should  be  no  racial 
discrimination.  I,  who  had  to  fight  the  great  South  African 
Government  for  over  20  years  in  order  to  resist  their  colour 
bar  and  their  discriminating  legislation  directed  against 
Indians  as  such,  could  be  no  party^  to  discrimination  of  that 
character  against  the  British  friends  who  are  at  present  in 
India,  or  who  may  in  future  seek  entry.  I  speak  on  behalf 
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of  the  Congress  also.  The  Congress  too  holds  the  same 

view. 

Therefore  instead  of  this  I  would  suggest  a  formula 
somewhat  on  these  lines  —  a  formula  for  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  fighting  General  Smuts  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  may  be  capable  of  improvement,  but  I 
simply  suggest  this  for  the  consideration  of  this  Committee 
and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  European  friends. 

i\o  disqualification  not  suffered  by  Indian-born  citizens 
of  the  State  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  persons  lawfully 
residing  in  or  entering  India  merely  ”  —  I  emphasize  the 
word  merely  — “  on  the  ground  of  race,  colour  or  reli¬ 
gion  ”.  I  think  that  this  is  an  all-satisfying  formula.  No 
Government  could  possibly  go  beyond  this.  The  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  are,  I  am  sorry.,  to  say,  different  from  the 
deductions  that  Lord  Reading  drew  or  sought  to  draw 
fiom  last  year  s  formula.  There  would  be  no  discrimination 
in  this  formula  against  a  single  Britisher,  or  for  that 
matter,  against  a  single  European  as  such.  I  propose  here 
to  draw  no  distinction  whatever  between  Britishers  or 
other  Europeans  or  Americans  or  Japanese.  I  would  not 
copy  the  model  of  the  British  Colonies  or  the  British  Domi¬ 
nions  which  have,  in  my  humble  opinion,  disfigured  their 
Statute  Books  by  importing  legislation  essentially  based 
upon  distinctions  of  colour  and  race. 

India  free,  I  would  love  to  think,  would  give  a  different 
kind  of  lesson  and  set  a  different' kind  of  example  to  the 
whole  world.  I  would  not  wish  India  to  live  a  life  of  com¬ 
plete  isolation,  whereby  it  would  live  in  watertight 
compartments  and  allow  nobody  to  enter  her  borders  or  to 
trade  within  her  borders.  But  having  said  that,  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  many  things  that  I  would  have  to  do,  to 
repeat  that  expression,  in  order  to  equalize  conditions. 

I  am  afraid  that  for  years  to  come  India  would  be 
engaged  in  passing  legislation  in  order  to  raise  the 
downtrodden,  the  fallen,  from  the  mire  into  which  they 
have  been  sunk  by  the  capitalists,  by  the  landlords, 
by  the  so-called  higher  classes,  and  then,  subsequently 
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and  scientifically,  by  the  British  rulers.  If  we  are  to 
lift  these  people  from  the  mire,  then  it  would  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  National  Government  of  India,  in 
order  to  set  its  house  in  order,  continually  to  give  prefe¬ 
rence  to  these  people  and  even  free  them  from  the  burdens 
under  which  they  are  being  crushed.  And,  if  the  landlords, 
zamindars,  moneyed  men  and  those  who  are  today  enjoying 
privileges  —  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  Europeans 
or  Indians  —  if  they  find  that  they  are  discriminated 
against,  I  shall  sympathize  with  them  but  I  will  not  be  able 
to  help  them  even  if  I  could  possibly  do  so,  because  I  would 
seek  their  assistance  in  that  process,  and  without  their 
assistance  it  would  not  be  possible  to  raise  these  people  out 
of  the  mire. 

The  Untouchables 

Look  at  the  condition,  if  you  will,  of  the  untouchables, 
if  the  law  comes  to  their  assistance  and  sets  apart  miles  of 
territory.  At  the  present  moment  they  hold  no  land  \  they 
are  absolutely  living  at  the  mercy  of  the  so-called  higher 
castes,  and  also,  let  me  say,  at  the  mercy  of  the  State.  They 
can  be  removed  from  one  quarter  to  another  without  com¬ 
plaint  and  without  being  able  to  seek  the  assistance  of  law . 
Well,  the  first  act  of  the  legislature  will  then  be  to  see  that, 
in  order  somewhat  to  equalize  conditions,  these  people  are 
given  grants  freely. 

From  whose  pockets  are  these  grants  to  come  ?  Not 
from  the  pockets  of  Heaven.  Heaven  is  not  going  to  drop 
money  for  the  sake  of  the  State.  They  will  naturally  come 
from  the  moneyed  classes, 'including  the  Europeans.  Will 
they  say  that  this  is  discrimination  ?  They  will  be  able  to 
see  that  this  is  no  discrimination  against  them  because 
they  are  Europeans  ;  it  will  be  discrimination  against  them 
because  they  have  got  money  and  the  others  have  got  no 
money.  It  will  be  therefore  a  battle  between  the  ha'ves  and 
the  have-nots  ;  and  if  that  is  what  is  feared,  I  am  afraid 
the  National  Government  will  not  be  able  to  come  into 
being  if  all  these  classes  hold  the  pistol  at  me  heads  of  these 
dumb  millions  and  say  :  You  shall  not  have  a  Government 
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of  your  own  unless  you  guarantee  our  possessions  and  our 
rights. 

I  think  I  have  given  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  the 
Congress  stands  for  and  of  the  implications  of  this  formula 
that  I  have  suggested.  On  no  account  will  they  find  that 
there  has  been  discrimination  against  them  because  they 
are  English  or  because  they  are  Europeans  or  Japanese  or 
belong  to  any  other  race.  The  grounds  that  will  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  them  for  discrimination  will  be  also  the  grounds 
for  discrimination  against  Indian-born  citizens. 

Another  Formula. 

I  have  got  another  formula  also,  hurriedly  drafted, 
because  I  drafted  it  here  as  I  was  listening  to  Lord 
Reading  and  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru.  It  is  in  connection 
with  existing  rights  : 

No  existing  interest  legitimately  acquired  and  not  being  in 
conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  in  general,  shall  be 
interfered  with  except  in  accordance  with  the  law  applicable  to 
such  interests. 

Here,  too,  I  would  explain  shortly  what  I  have  in  mind. 

I  certainly  have  in  mind  what  you  find  in  the  Congress 
resolution  in  connection  with  the  taking  over  by  the  in¬ 
coming  Government  of  obligations  that  are  being  today 
discharged  by  the  British  Government.  Just  as  we  claim 
that  these  obligations  must  be  examined  by  an  impartial 
tribunal  before  they  are  taken  over  by  us,  so  should  exis- 
ting  interests  be  subject  to  judicial  scrutiny  when  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  no  question  therefore  of  repudiation,  but 
merely  of  taking  over  under  examination,  under  audit.  We 
have  here  some  of  us  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  the  monopolies  enjoyed  by  Europeans,  but  let  it 
not  be  merely  Europeans  :  there  are  Indians  —  I  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  several  Indians  in  mind  —  who  are  today  in 
possession  oi  land  which  has  been  practically  given  away 
to  them,  not  for  any  service  rendered  to  the  Nation  but  for 
some  service  rendered,  I  cannot  even  say  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  has 
benefited,  but  to  some  official ;  and  if  you  tell  me  that 
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those  concessions  and  those  privileges  are  not  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  State,  I  again  tell  you  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  run  the  machinery  of  Government  on  behalf 
of  the  ‘  have-nots  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed.  Hence 
you  will  see  here  that  there  is  nothing  stated  in  connection 
with  the  Europeans.  The  second  formula  also  is  applicable 
equally  to  the  Europeans  as  it  is  applicable  to  Indians,  as 
it  is  applicable,  say,  to  Sir  Purushottamdas  Thakurdas  and 
Sir  Pheroze  Sethna.  If  they  have  obtained  concessions 
which  have  been  obtained  because  they  did  some  service 
to  the  officials  of  the  day  and  got  some  miles  of  land,  well, 
if  I  had  the  possession  of  the  Government,  I  would  quickly 
dispossess  them.  I  would  not  consider  them  because  they 
are  Indians,  and  I  would  just  as  readily  dispossess  Sir 
Herbert  Carr  or  Mr.  Benthall,  however  admirable  they  are 
and  however  friendly  they  are  to  me.  They  may  stand  me 
fifty  dinners,  but  they  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  dis¬ 
possessing  them.  The  law  will  be  no  respector  of  persons 
whatsoever.  I  give  you  that  assurance.  After  having  given 
that  assurance  I  am  unable  to  go  any  further.  So,  that  is 
really  what  is  implied  by  ‘  legitimately  acquired  ’  —  that 
every  interest  must  have  been  taintless,  it  must  be  above 
suspicion  like  Caesar’s  wife  and,  therefore,  we  shall  expect 
to  examine  all  these  things  when  they  come  under  the 
notice  of  that  Government. 

Then  you  have  “  not  being  in  conflict  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  ”.  I  have  in  mind  certain  monopolies 
legitimately  acquired  undoubtedly,  but  which  have  been 
brought  into  being  in  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  which  will  amuse 
you  somewhat  but  which  is  on  natural  ground.  Take  this 
white  elephant  which  is  called  New  Delhi.  Crores  have 
been  spent  upon  it.  Suppose  that  the  future  Government 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  seeing  that  we  have  got  this 
white  elephant  it  ought  to  be  turned  to  some  use.  Imagine 
that  in  Old  Delhi  there  is  a  plague  or  cholera  going  on  and 
we  want  hospitals  for  the  poor  people.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Do  you  suppose  the  National  Government  will  be  able  to 
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build  hospitals  and  so  on  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  will 
take  charge  of  those  buildings  and  put  these  plague- 
stricken  people  in  them  and  use  them  as  hospitals,  because 
I  contend  that  those  buildings  are  in  conflict  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  They  do  not  represent  the  millions 
of  India.  They  may  be  representative  of  the  moneyed  men 
who  are  sitting  at  the  table  ;  they  may  be  representative  of 
His  Highness  the  Nawab  Saheb  of  Bhopal,  or  of  Sir  Puru- 
shottamdas  Thakurdas,  or  of  Sir  Phiroze  Sethna,  or  of  Sir 
Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  but  they  are  not  representative  of 
those  who  lack  even  a  place  to  sleep  and  have  not  even  a 
crust  of  bread  to  eat.  If  the  National  Government  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  place  is  unnecessary  no  matter 
what  interests  are  concerned,  they  will  be  dispossessed  and 
they  will  be  dispossessed  I  may  tell  you  without  any 
compensation,  because  if  you  want  this  Government  to  pay 
compensation,  it  will  have  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and 
that  would  be  impossible. 

I  am  trying  to  humour  you  in  order  to  present  this  bit¬ 
ter  pill,  for  it  is  a  bitter  pill  which  has  got  to  be  swallowed  if 
a  Government,  as  Congress  conceives  it,  comes  into  being. 
In  order  to  take  awa}^  something  from  here,  I  have  no  desire 
to  deceive  you  into  the  belief  that  everything  will  be  quite 
all  right.  I  want,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  lay  all  the 
cards  on  the  table.  I  want  no  mental  reservation  of  any 
description  whatsoever  ;  and  then,  if  the  Congress  position 
is  acceptable,  nothing  will  please  me  better,  but  if  that 
position  is  not  acceptable,  if  today  I  feel  I  cannot  possibly 
touch  your  hearts  and  cannot  carry  you  with  me,  then  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  wander  and  must  continue  the 
process  of  proselytization  until  you  are  all  converted  and 
allow  the  millions  of  India  to  feel  that  at  last  they  have  got 
a  National  Government. 

Criminal  Trials 

Up  to  now  no  one  has  said  a  word  in  connection  with 
two  lines  which  appear  at  the  end  of  this  resolution, 
namely  :  “It  was  agreed  that  the  existing  rights  of  the 
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European  community  in  India  in  regard  to  criminal  trials 
should  be  maintained.” 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  stud}^  all 
the  implications  of  it.  For  some  days  I  have  been  engaged 
in  carrying  on  friendly  and  private  conversations  with 

_  V  • 

Sir  Herbert  Carr,  Mr.  Benthall  and  some  friends.  I  was 
discussing  this  very  theme  with  them  and  I  asked  them  to 
tell  me  what  these  two  things  meant  and  they  said  it  was 
the  same  thing  for  the  other  communities.  I  have  not  ascer¬ 
tained  what  that  means.  It  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  other 
communities  also  may  demand  their  own  jury.  This  refers 
to  trial  by  jury.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  possibly  endorse  this 
formula. 

Mr.  Jinnah  :  May  I  correct  you  Mr.  Gandhi  ?  It  refers 
not  only  to  juries  but  to  the  tribunals,  the  tribunals  which 
will  try  Europeans  and  Indians,  and  there  are  many  other 
distinctions.  It  is  not  merely  the  jury. 

Gandhi ji  :  I  did  not  know  that.  That  is  why  I  said  1 
had  not  studied  it.  If  there  is  something  more  you  will 
pardon  my  ignorance  but  I  could  not  possibly  be  a 
party  to  such  reservations.  I  think  that  a  National 
Government  cannot  possibly  be  shut  in  by  those  restric¬ 
tions.  All  the  communities  today  who  will  be  the  future 
Indian  nation,  must  start  with  goodwill,  must  start  with 
mutual  trust  or  not  at  all.  If  we  are  told  that  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  have  responsible  Government  that  will  be 
a  state  of  things  one  can  understand.  But  we  are  told  there 
must  be  all  these  reservations  and  safeguards.  It  would  not 
be  liberty  and  responsible  Government  but  it  would  be  all 
safeguards.  Safeguards  would  eat  away  the  whole  of  the 
Government.  I  was  trying  this  morning  to  find  some¬ 
thing  analogous  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
all  these  safeguards  are  to  be  granted  and  all  the  talk 
here  takes  concrete  shape  and  we  are  told  that  we  are 
to  get  responsible  Government,  it  will  be  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  responsible  government  that  prisoners  have 
in  their  jails.  They  too  have  complete  independence 
immediately  the  cell  door  is  locked  and  the  jailor  goes.  The 
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prisoners  inside  that  cell  about  10  ft.  square  or  7  ft.  by  3  ft. 
have  complete  independence.  I  do  not  ask  for  that  kind 
of  complete  independence  with  the  jailors  safeguarding 
comfortably  their  own  rights. 

Therefore  I  appeal  to  our  European  friends  that  they 
should  withdraw  this  idea  of  safeguarding  their  rights.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  two  formulae  that  I  have  put 
forward  should  be  adopted.  You  may  cut  them  about  in  any 
manner  you  like.  If  the  wording  is  not  satisfactory  by  all 
means  suggest  some  other  wording.  But  outside  these 
formulae  of  a  negative  character,  whereby  there  is  no  bar 
sinister  placed  against  you,  I  venture  to  say,  you  may  not 
• —  shall  I  say  ‘  dare  not  ’  —  ask  for  more.  So  much  with 
reference  to  existing  interests  and  future  trade. 

Key  Industries 

Mr.  Jayakar  was  talking  yesterday  about  key  indus¬ 
tries  and  I  propose  to  associate  myself  entirely  with  the 
sentiments  that  he  expressed.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need 
take  up  your  time  by  talking  of  what  importance  Congress 
attaches  to  key  industries.  The  Congress  conception  is  that 
if  the  key  industries  are  not  taken  over  by  the  State  itself, 
the  State  will  at  least  have  a  predominant  say  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  administration  and  development  of  the  key  in¬ 
dustries. 

A  poor  undeveloped  country  like  India  is  not  to  be 
judged  as  a  highly  developed  individualist  island  like  Great 
Britain  may  be.  What  is  good  for  Great  Britain  today  is, 
in  my  opinion,  in  many  respects  poison  for  India.  India  has 
got  to  develop  her  own  economics,  her  own  policy,  her  own 
method  of  dealing  with  her  industries  and  everything  else. 
Therefore  so  far  as  the  key  industries  are  concerned,  I  am 
afraid  that  not  merely  the  Britishers  but  many  will  feel 
that  they  are  not  having  fair  play.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  meaning  of  “  fair  play  ”  against  a  State. 

Coastal  Shipping 

And  then  about  coastal  trade,  too,  the  Congress  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  desire  to 
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develop  that  trade  ;  but  if  in  the  bill  about  the  coastal  trade 
there  is  any  discrimination  against  Europeans  as  such,  I 
will  join  hands  wbth  the  Europeans  and  fight  that  bill  or 
the  proposal  which  discriminates  against  Englishmen 
because  they  are  Englishmen.  But  there  are  those  vast  in¬ 
terests  that  have  come  into  being.  I  have  travelled  fairly 
frequently  up  the  great  river  ways  of  Bengal  and  I  have 
travelled  years  ago  up  the  Irrawaddy.  I  know  something 
of  that  trade.  By  concessions,  privileges,  favours,  whatever 
you  call  them,  these  huge  corporations  have  built  up  indus¬ 
tries,  built  up  companies,  and  built  up  a  trade  which  does 
not  admit  of  any  opposition  whatsoever. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  a  budding  company 
between  Chittagong  and  Rangoon.  The  Directors  of  that 
company,  poor  struggling  Musalmans,  came  to  me  in 
Rangoon  and  asked  me  if  I  could  do  anything.  My  w7hole 
heart  w7ent  out  to  them  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
What  could  be  done  ?  There  is  the  mighty  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company  simply  underselling  this  bud¬ 
ding  company  and  practically  taking  the  passengers  with¬ 
out  any  passage  money  at  all.  I  could  quote  instance  after 
instance  of  that  character.  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  British 
company.  If  it  were  an  Indian  company  that  had  usurped 
this  thing,  it  would  be  the  same.  Supposing  an  Indian 
company  was  taking  away  capital,  as  today  we  have  Indians 
who,  instead  of  investing  their  capital  in  India,  invest 
their  capital  or  invest  their  moneys  outside  India.  Imagine 
that  there  was  a  huge  Indian  corporation  that  was  taking 
away  all  its  profits  and  investing  them  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world,  fearing  that  the  National  Government  was 
not  going  along  a  correct  policy  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  keep  their  money  intact,  they  w7ere  taking  away  that 
money  outside.  Go  a  little  step  further  with  me  and  say 
that  these  Indian  Directors  in  order  to  organize  in  a  most 
scientific  and  finished  and  perfect  manner  brought  all  the 
European  skill  that  they  could  bring  there  and  did  not 
allow  these  struggling  corporations  to  come  into  being,  I 
would  certainly  have  something  to  say  and  have  legislation 
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in  order  to  protect  the  companies  like  the  Chittagong  Com¬ 
pany. 

Some  friends  could  not  even  float  their  ships  along  the 
Irrawaddy.  They  gave  me  chapter  and  verse  in  order  to 
assure  me  that  it  became  utterly  impossible  ;  they  could 
not  get  their  licences,  they  could  not  get  the  ordinary  faci¬ 
lities  that  one  is  entitled  to.  Everyone  -of  us  knows  what 
money  can  buy,  what  prestige  can  buy,  and  when  such 
prestige  is  built  up  which  kills  all  the  saplings,  to  use  the 
expression  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  it  then  becomes  necessary  td 
lop  off  the  tall  poppies.  Tall  poppies  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  crush  these  saplings.  That  is  really  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  coastal  trade.  The  bill  may  have  been  clumsily 
worded.  That  does  not  matter,  but  I  think  the  essence  of 
it  is  absolutely  correct. 

$  $  -  $ 

The  definition  of  a  citizen  is  a  terrific  job.  I  could  not 
possibly  undertake  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  present, 
as  I  understand  the  Congress  mentality  of  today,  what  will 
commend  itself  to  the  Congress  or  what  will  commend  itself 
to  me.  It  is,  a&  I  say,  a  matter  on  which  I  would  like  to 
confer  with  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  and  other  friends  and 
try  to  understand  what  is  at  the  back  of  their  minds, 
because  I  must  confess  that  out  of  this  discussion  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  thing.  I  have  made 
the  Congress  position  absolutely  clear  that  we  do  not  wrant 
any  racial  discrimination,  but  after  having  cleared  that 
position  I  am  not  called  upon  now  to  give  a  summary  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  in  connection  writh  the 
definition  of  the  word  “  qitizen'”.  Therefore  I  would  simply 
say  in  connection  with  the  word  “  citizen  ”  that  I  reserve 
my  opinion  as  to  the  definition  entirely  for  the  time  being. 

Having  said  this,  I  want  to  close  with  this  remark.  I 
do  not  despair  of  finding  a  common  formula  that  would 
satisfy  the  European  friends.  The  negotiations  in  which  I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  party  are,  I  think,  still  to  continue. 
If  my  presence  is  required  I  will  still  attend  that  little 
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committee  meeting.  The  idea  is  to  enlarge  it  and  give  it  a 
little  less  informal  shape  and  find  out  a  common  basis. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  despair  of  finding 
a  common  formula,  but  having  expressed  that  hope,  I 
would  again  hark  back  to  the  point  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand  it,  I  cannot  think  of  any  detailed  scheme 
which  could  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution.  What  can 
be  incorporated  in'  the  Constitution! is  some  'such  formula 
as  this,  round  which  all  kinds  of  rights  can  arise. 

Legal  Remedy 

There  is  no  conception  here,  as  you  see,  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  administratively.  I  have  expressed  my  own  hope  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  and  Supreme  Court.  To  me 
the  Federal  Court  is  the  Supreme  Court ;  it  is  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  beyond  which  there  would  be  no  appeal 
whatsoever  ;  it  is  my  Privy  Council  and  it  is  the  palladium 
of  liberty.  It  is  the  Court  to  which  every  person  who  is  at 
all  aggrieved  can  go.  A  great  Jurist  in  the  Transvaal  — - 
and  the  Transvaal  and  South  Africa  generally  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced  very  great  Jurists  —  to  whom  I  used 
to  go  when  I  was  a  youngster,  once  said  to  me  in 
regard  to  a  very  difficult  case:  “  Though  there  may  ^  be 
no  hope  just  now,  I  tell  you  that  I  have  guided  myself  by 
one  thing,  or  else  I  should  not  be  a  lawyer  :  the  law  teaches 
us  lawyers  that  there  is  absolutely  no  wrong  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy  to  be  found  in  a  court  of  law,  and  if 
judges  say  there  is  no  remedy,  then  those  judges  should  be 
immediately  unseated.”  I  say  that  with  all  deference  to 
you,  Lord  Chancellor. 

I  therefore  think  that  our  European  friends  may  rest 
assured  that  the  future  Federal  Court  will  not  send  them 
awa^  empty-handed  as  we  expect  to  go  away  empty-hand¬ 
ed,  if  we  do  not  have  the  favour  of  the  Ministers,  who  are 
the  present  advisers  of  His  Majesty.  I  am  still  hoping  that 
we  shall  have  their  ear  and  get  round  their  better  side  and 
then  we  may  hope  to  go  away  with  something  substantial 
in  our  pockets  ;  but  whether  we  go  away  with  anything 
substantial  in  our  pockets  or  not,  I  hope  that  if  the  Federal 
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Court  of  my  dreams  comes  into  being,  then  the  Europeans 
and  everybody  —  all  the  minorities  —  may  rest  assured 
that  that  Court  will  not  fail  them,  though  a  puny  individual 
like  myself  may  fail  them.* 

Young  India,  17-12-’31,  p.  395. 
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FREE  TRADE  v.  PROTECTION 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Notes”) 

Apropos  of  the  contemplated  protection  for  Tata  Steel 
Works,  I  have  been  asked  to  state,  my  own  views  on  protec¬ 
tion.  Of  what  use  they  can  possibly  be,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  regarding  the  Steel  Works.  But  I  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  dispelling  the  illusion  that  I  am  inimical  to  capital 
and  that  I  would  destroy  machinery  and  their  products  if 
I  had  the  power.  The  fact  is  that  I  am  a  confirmed  protec¬ 
tionist.  Free  trade  may  be  good  for  England  which  dumps 
down  her  manufactures  among  helpless  people  and  wishes 
her  wants  to  be  supplied  from  outside  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

•  *  A  discussion  followed  this  speech  : 

Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru :  Does  Mahatma  Gandhi  propose  that  the 
National  Government  of  the  future  should  examine  and  investigate 
the  title  to  property  of  everyone  and  if  so,  would  it  be  any  title 
acquired,  within  a  certain  period  of  time  or  not  ?  What  is  the  machi¬ 
nery  he  proposes  to  bring  into  existence  for  the  examination  of  that 
title  and  does  he  propose  to  give  any  compensation  at  all,  or  that  the 
National  Government  should  simply  expropriate  property  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view,  or  the  view  of  the  majority,  seemed  to  have  been 
wrongly  acquired  ? 

Gandhiji :  So  far  as  I  understand,  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
administration  should  do  the  thing ;  everything  that  is  done  w^l  be 
above  board.  It  will  be  done  by  legal  machinery. 

Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru :  What  is  that  legal  machinery  to  be  ? 

Gandhiji :  I  have  not  at  the  present  moment  thought  of  any  limita¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  there  is  no  limitation  running  against  a  wrong. 

Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru :  Under  your  National  Government  there¬ 
fore  no  title  in  India  is  safe  ? 

Gandhiji :  Under  our  National  Government  the  Court  will  decide 
these  things  and  if  there  is  any  undue  fear  about  these  things,  I 
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But  free  trade  has  ruined  India’s  peasantry  in  that  it  has 
all  but  destroyed  her  cottage  industry.  Moreover,  no  new 
trade  can  compete  with  foreign  trade  without  protection. 
Natal  nursed  her  sugar  industry  by  both  bounty  and  im¬ 
port  duty.  Germany  developed  beet  sugar  by  a  system 
of  bounties.  I  would  any  day  welcome  protection  for  mill 
industry,  although  I  give  and  would  always  give  prefe¬ 
rence  to  hand-spun  khaddar.  Indeed  I  would  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  useful  industries.  Much  of  my  opposition  to  the 
Government  would  abate,  if  I  ,  found  that  it  was  truly 
solicitous  for  India’s  economic  and  moral  welfare.  Let  the 
Government  protect  the  cloth  industry  to  the  point  of  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  foreign  cloth,  let  it  popularize  the  Charkha 
by  making  all  its  purchases  of  cloth  in  khaddar,  let  it 
abolish  without  regard  to  revenue  the  drink  and  the  drug 
traffic,  and  cut  down  the  army  expenditure  to  the  extent 
of  the  loss  of  that  revenue.  When  such  a  happy  event  takes 
place,  my  opposition  will  lose  its  point.  It  will  pave  the  way 
for  a  real  discussion  of  Reforms.  To  me  the  two  steps  will 
be  a  striking  sign  of  change  of  heart  which  must  precede 
any  honourable  settlement. 

Young  India,  15-5-’24,  p.  157. 
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think  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  every  legitimate  doubt.  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  generally  speaking  this  is  a  formula  which 
should  be  accepted.  Where  complaints  are  made  that  there  are  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  acquired,  it  should  be  open  to  the  courts  of  law  to  exa¬ 
mine  these  rights.  I  am  not  going  to  say  today  in  taking  over  the 
Government  that  I  shall  examine  no  rights  whatsoever,  no  titles  that 
have  been  acquired. 


E.  I.  R.  11-10 
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IMPORT  DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  CLOTH  — ITS 

PURPOSE 

(From  “  To  P.  B.”  in  “  Notes  ”) 

I  do  advocate  a  prohibitive  import  duty  on  foreign 
cloth  even  though  it  may  only  benefit  home  mills  and  not 
khaddar.  I  am  impatient  to  bring  about  a  total  boycott  of 
foreign  cloth.  I  do  not  dread  the  home  mill  competition 
with  khaddar,  for  I  know  that  our  mills  are  today  not  in  a 
position  to  supply  India’s  requirements.  But  supposing 
they  do,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the 
masses,  to  protect  khaddar  against  our  mills  as  I  would 
now  protect  them  against  foreign  competition.  My  study 
of  the  figures  goes  to  show  that  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  will 
equally  benefit  both  our  mills  and  hand-spun  khaddar. 

Young  India,  24-7-’24,  p.  246. 
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PROTECTION  OF  KHADDAR,  NO  COMPULSION 

(From  “  To  P.  B.”  in  “  Notes  ”) 

Protection  of  khaddar  I  do  not  regard  as  compulsion 
just  as  I  would  not  regard  prohibition  of  drink  as  compul¬ 
sion.  It  is  no  part  of  the  dut}^  of  the  State  to  countenance 
for  the  sake  of  minority  what  public  opinion  regards  as 
detrimental  to  the  moral  or  the  material  well-being  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Young  India,  24-7-’24,  p.  246. 
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ARE  GOVERNMENT  SCHEMES  SWADESHI? 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Walking  Tour  Diary  ”) 

Q.  The  Government  has  been  introducing  schemes  of 
industrializing  the  country  for-  the  maximum  utilization  of 
her  raw  materials,  not  of  her  abundant  and  unused  man¬ 
power  which  is  left  to  rot  in  idleness.  Can  such  schemes 
be  considered  Swadeshi  ? 

A.  Gandhiji  remarked  that  the  question  had  been 
well  put.  He  did  not  exactly  know  what  the  Government 
plan  was.  But  he  heartily  endorsed  the  proposition  that 
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any  plan  which  exploited  the  raw  materials  of  a  country 
and  neglected  the  potentially  more  powerful  man-power 
was  lopsided  and  could  never  tend  to  establish  human 
equality. 

America  was  the  most  industrialized  country  in  the 
world  and  yet  it  had  not  banished  poverty  and  degrada¬ 
tion.  That  was  because  it  neglected  the  universal  man¬ 
power  and  concentrated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  fewT  who 
amassed  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  result 
was  that  its  industrialization  had  become  a  menace  to  its 
own  poor  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  India  was  to  escape  such  disaster,  it  had  to  imitate 
what  was  best  in  America  and  the  other  Western  countries 
and  leave  aside  its  attractive  looking  but  destructive  eco¬ 
nomic  policies.  Therefore,  real  planning  consisted  in  the 
best  utilization  of  the  whole  man-power  of  India  and  the 
distribution  of  the  raw  products  of  India  in  her  numerous 
villages  instead  of  sending  them  outside  and  rebuying 
finished  articles  at  fabulous  prices. 

Harijan,  23-3-’47,  p.  78  at  p.  79. 
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IS  SWADESHI  SPIRIT  DISAPPEARING? 

(From  Gandhiji’s  post-prayer  speech  on  20-6-'47  —  S.  N.) 

# 

I  am  told  that  with  the  advent  of  Swadeshi  Raj  in  the 
shape  of  Swaraj,  the  spirit  of  Swadeshi  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  land.  The  stock  of  Khadi  is  perhaps  at  its  lowest. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  what  are  called  Gandhi  topis 
worn  by  men  who  are  otherwise  clad  in  paradeshi.  If  that 
is  true  on  any  large  scale,  the  dearly  loved  liberty  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  short-lived.  Goodbye  then  to  the  hope 
of  India  becoming  the  Light  of  Asia,  as  by  right  it  should 
be.  Paradeshi  goes  side  by  side  with  luxury  which  a  corres¬ 
pondent  says  is  rampant  everywhere.  I  fondly  hope  that 
whilst  the  tragic  picture  might  be  true  of  the  cities  of  India, 
it  is  not  so  of  the  villages,  if  only  because  they  were 
famishing. 
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Immediately  after  my  return  to  India  in  1915,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  centre  of  Swadeshi  lay  in  Khadi.  If  Khadi 
goes,  I  contended  even  then,  there  is  no  Swadeshi.  I  have 
shown  that  the  manufactures  in  Indian  mills  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  Swadeshi.  To  that  belief  I  cling  even  today. 

Think  of  the  bonfire  of  foreign  cloth  we  had  during  our 
first  national  struggle.  Shrimati  Sarojini  Naidu  and  Pandit 
Motilal  Nehru  threw  their  fineries  in  it.  Pandit  Motilal 
Nehru  later  wrote  from  jail  that  he  had  found  true  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Khadi.  It  is  said  that 
that  spirit  does  not  exist  today.  The  Charkha  is  the  centre 
of  our  tricolour  flag.  It  is  the  symbol  of  unity  and  the  non¬ 
violent  strength  of  the  millions.  The  yarn  spun  by  the 
Charkha,  I  consider  to  be  the  cementing  force  which  can 
bind  those  whom  the  three  colours  of  the  flag  represent. 
That  is  why  I  have  said  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Swaraj 
hangs  on  a  thread  of  the  hand-spun  yarn  and  have  called 
the  Charkha  our  mightiest  weapon.  Where  is  that  wheel 
today  ? 

I  have  already  reminded  you  that  if  you  have  the  Swa¬ 
deshi  spirit  in  you,  you  will  refuse  to  look  to  the  West  for 
the  supply  of  your  major  wants.  I  have  no  quarrel  in  this 
time  of  extreme  scarcity  if  India  imports  foodstuffs  and 
cloth  from  outside,  provided  it  is  proved  that  *  India  is 
wholly  unable  to  supply  the  two  wants  from  within  India. 
This  is  in  no  way  proved.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  *Say  and 
I  would  repeat  that  India  is  fully  able  to  manufacture  her 
own  Khadi  and  grow  her  own  foodstuffs  in  her  numerous 
villages.  But  alas  !  the  people  have  become  too  lazy  to  look 
inward  and  to  insist'  on  supplying  these  two  wants  from 
within  India’s  borders.  I  will  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that 
I  will  face  starvation  and  nakedness  rather  than  look  to 
the  West  to  supply  the  two  needs.  Without  determination 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Harijan,  29-6-’47,  p.  213. 
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PATTERN  FOR  ORGANIZATION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

(Extracts  from  Chap.  II,  Item  4,  “Khadi”) 

But  the  Khadi  mentality  means  decentralization  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There¬ 
fore  the  formula  so  far  evolved  is,  every  village  to  produce 
and  use  all  its  necessaries  and,  in  addition,  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  as  its  contribution  to  the  requirements  of 
the  cities. 

Heavy  industries  will  necessarily  be  centralized  and 
nationalized.  But  they  will  occupy  the  least  part  of  the  vast 
national  activity  in  the  villages.. 

Constructive  Programme ,  (1941  Edn.),  p.  8. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  COTTAGE  INDUSTRIES 
AND  LARGE-SCALE  PRODUCTION 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by 
Pyarelal  under  the  caption  “Uneconomical  Economist”) 

Some  thirtv  members  of  the  Economic  Conference  that 
was  held  at  Nagpur  during  the  last  week  of  December  had 
come  on  the  30th  ultimo  to  Candhiji  at  Segaon  and  inde¬ 
pendently  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Magan  Museum. 
Having  been  late,  they  had  first  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

After  the  opening,  they  went  to  Jamnalalji’s  bungalow 
to  meet  Gandhi ji  who  led  them  into  conversation  by 
saying,  “  I  want  you  to  criticize  what  you  have  seen,  and 
tell  me  the  defects  you  may  have  discovered.  Praise  won’t 
help  me.  I  know  where  I  deserve  praise.  Do  not  tell  me 
ex  cathedra  that  the  whole  thing  is  doomed  to  failure,  as 
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some  economists  have  done  before.  Such  condemnation 
would  not  impress  me.  But  if  after  a  close  and  sympathetic 
study  you  discover  flaws  and  point  them  out  to  me,  I  shall 
feel  thankful.” 

But  there  was  no  constructive  criticism  forthcoming. 
The  first  question  put  was  one  Gandhiji  has  repeatedly 
answered.  It  was  :  “  Are  you  against  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion  ?  ”  Gandhiji  answered,  “  I  never  said  that.  This  belief 
is  one  of  the  many  superstitions  about  me.  Half  of  my  time 
goes  in  answering  such  things.  But  from  scientists  I  expect 
better  knowledge.  Your  question  is  based  on  loose  news¬ 
paper  reports  and  the  like.  What  I  am  against  is  large-scale 
production  of  things  villagers  can  produce  without  diffi¬ 
culty.” 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Planning  Commission  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  anything.  I  have  not  studied  it.  It 
was  not  discussed  in  my  presence  in  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee.  Because  I  still  continue  to  tender  advice  to  the 
Working  Committee  whenever  my  advice  is  sought,  it  does 
not  mean  that  everything  that  emerges  from  the  Working 
Committee  bears  my  impriviatur  or  is  even  discussed  with 
me.  I  have  purposely  divested  myself  of  responsibility,  so 
far  as  the  general  body  of  decisions  are  concerned. 

Q.  It  has  your  blessings  ? 

A.  What  can  be  the  use  of  my  blessings  in  a  thing  I 
do  not  know,  or  in  which  I  am  not  interested. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  cottage  industries  and  big 
industries  can  be  harmonized  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  they  are  planned  so  as  to  help  the  villages. 
Key  industries,  industries  which  the  nation  needs,  may  be 
centralized.  But  then  I  would  not  choose  anything  as  a  ' 
‘  key  industry  *  that  can  be  taken  up  by  the  villages  with  a 
little  organizing.  For  instance,  I  did  not  know  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  hand-made  paper.  Now  I  am  so  hopeful  that  I 
believe  that  every  village  can  produce  its  own  paper, 
though  not  for  newspapers,  etc.  Supposing  the  State  con¬ 
trolled  paper-making  and  centralized  it,  I  would  expect  it 
to  protect  all  the  paper  that  villages  can  make. 
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Q.  What  is  meant  by  protecting  the  villages  ? 

A.  Protecting  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  cities. 
At  one  time  cities  were  dependent  on  the  villages.  Now,  it 
is  the  reverse.  There  is  no  interdependence.  Villages  are 
being  exploited  and  drained  by  the  cities. 

Q.  Don’t  the  villages  need  a  lot  of  things  that  the 
cities  produce  ? 

A.  I  wonder.  In  any  case,  under  my  scheme,  nothing 
will  be  allowed  to  be  produced  by  cities  which  can  be 
equally  well  produced  by  the  villages.  The  proper  function 
of  cities  is  to  serve  as  clearing  houses  for  village  products. 

Q.  Can  we  harmonize  cloth-mill  activity  with  hand- 
loom  production  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  my  answer  is  an  emphatic  ‘no’. 
All  the  cloth  we  need  can  easily  be  produced  in  the  villages. 

Q.  But  the  number  of  mills  is  increasing. 

A.  That  is  a  misfortune. 

Q.  But  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Planning 
Commission  has  set  itself  to  do. 

Gandhiji :  It  is  news  to  me.  In  that  case  the  Congress 
will  have  to  scrap  its  resolution  on  Khadi. 

Harijan,  28-l-’39,  p.  438. 
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STATE  OWNERSHIP  v.  CONTROL 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Weekly  Letter”  by 
Pyarelal  under  the  above  caption) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  A.I.S.A.,  which  was  held 
on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  instant  at  Harijan  Colony,  Kings- 
way,  brought  home  the  fact  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
National  Government  several  things  that  were  so  far  regar¬ 
ded  from  a  theoretical  plane  have  entered  the  realm  of 
practical  possibility.  About  80  members  participated  in  the 
proceedings.  One  of  the  questions  discussed  was  about  the 
exclusion  of  mill  cloth  from  certain  areas  and  laying  an 
embargo  on  the  erection  of  new  textile  mills  in  order  that 
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mill  cloth  should  not  compete  with  and  kill  Khadi.  Gandhiji 
had  suggested  that  in  certain  areas  where  the  people  are 
prepared  to  try  out  the  experiment  of  self-sufficiency  in 
cloth,  the  Government  should  prohibit  the  entry  of  mill 
cloth.  He  had  also  advised  the  Provincial  Governments  that 
if  they  were  serious  about  making  Khadi  universal,  they 
should  not  erect  new  textile  mills  nor  permit  them  to  be 
erected.  They  could  not  spend  crores  on  newT  mills  and  yet 
expect  the  villagers  to  take  their  Khadi  schemes  seriously. 
The  villager  was  a  shrewd  person.  He  would  at  once  begin 
to  suspect  their  bona  fides ,  if  they  talked  to  him  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  cloth  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  new  tex¬ 
tile  mills  in  their  province. 

A  member  suggested  that  the  A.I.S.A.  might  pass  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Government  to  nationalize  all 
new  textile  mills  and  the  existing  ones  also  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Gandhiji  demurring  to  the  suggestion  explained 
that  they  could  not  ask  the  Government  to  nationalize  new 
textile  mills  when  they  were  telling  them  that  Khadi  and 
the  erection  of  new  mills  could  not  go  together.  Shri  T.  ' 
Prakasam,  the  Premier  of  Madras  had  already  made  an 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  no  new  textile  mills  would 
be  erected  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  might  ask  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  existing  mills,  but  he  himself 
preferred  putting  them  under  strict  State  control  to  taking 
charge  of  and  running  them  as  a  State  concern.  As  a 
believer  in  non-violence  he  believed  in  trusteeship.  He 
wanted  a  peaceful  conversion  of  mill-owners,  so  that  the 
mill-owners  and  their  employees  would  all  come  under 
social  control  voluntarily.  That  meant  that  though,  for 
instance  X  might  continue  to  be  the  legal  owner,  he  would 
only  take  such  commission  out  of  the  profits  for  himself 
as  was  warranted  by  his  services  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people.  The  real  owners  would  be  the  labourers  in  the 
mills.  In  one  of  the  Tata  concerns  the  labourers  were 
reported  to  have  become  profit-sharers.  Shri  J.  R.  D.  Tata’s 
speech  in  that  connection  was  worthy  of  perusal.  He 
(Gandhiji)  considered  such  solution  to  be  the  best.  Several 
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mill-owners  had  assured  him  that  they  were  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  any  such  scheme,  if  required,  and  would  prevent 
further  expansion  of  their  textile  mills.  He  deprecated  the 
idea  of  joint  control  of  the  mill  industry  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  A.I.S.A.,  and  the  mill-owners.  “  Our  job  is  not  to 
run  mills  but  to  ply  the  little  wheel  by  the  hand.  Why 
should  we  spend  time  in  discussing  a  thing  which  lies  out¬ 
side  our  sphere  of  action  ?  I  would  not  shed  a  single  tear 
if  all  the  mills  were  to  close.  If  mills  flourish,  Khadi  must 
die.  It  might  still  function  as  a  supplementary  occupation 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  for  that  you  do  not  need  a 
big  organization  like  the  Charkha  Sangh.”  He  would,  he 
concluded,  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  State  exercised  con¬ 
trol  over  the  textile  mills  in  consultation  with  them  and 
so  far  as  possible  according  to  their  advice. 

Harijan,  20-10-’46,  p.  365. 
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DECENTRALIZATION  —  THE  KEY  TO  THE  SUCCESS 
OF  THE  VILLAGE  MOVEMENT 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes”  under  the  caption 
“  Hand-made  Paper  ”) 

Shri  Jadhav  .  .writes  : 

“  Secondly,  I  have  been  using  hand-made  paper  for  the  use 
of  the  District  Local  Board  Office  since  the  advent  of  the  Congress 
Party  in  the  Board.  Use  of  mill  paper  or  foreign  paper  is  abso¬ 
lutely  discontinued  and  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  ours  is  the 
only  Board  in  Maharashtra  which  has  been  using  hand-made 
paper  for  its  office  use  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  other  paper. 
I  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Boards 
in  Maharashtra,  requesting  them  to  follow  this  practice  of  our 
Board,  and  I  am  glad  a  few  of  them  have  agreed  to  do  so.  But 
I  think  it  will  be  better  if  you  yourself  request  the  Presidents 
of  the  Congress  Boards  in  India  to  use  hand-made  paper  for  their 
office  purposes.  This  can  well  be  done  through  the  columns  of 
Harijan,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  bringing  into 
reality  your  dream  of  revival  of  Village  industries  as  far  as  writing 
paper  is  concerned.” 

*  President,  District  Local  Board,  Sholapur. 
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I  gladly  support  this  plea.  Indeed,  I  have  often  enough 
said  the  same  thing  in  these  columns.  Shri  Jadhav’s 
example  should  be  copied  by  all  Local  Boards  not  merely 
in  the  matter  of  hand-made  paper  but  all  village  products. 
With  a  little  care,  the  Boards  should  be  able  to  manage 
these  things  within  their  budget.  I  should  also  suggest  that 
the  Boards  have  these  things  manufactured  in  the  villages 
under  their  jurisdiction  as  far  as  possible.  The  purpose  of 
the  village  movement  will  be  defeated,  if  this  central  fact 
is  not  borne  in  mind.  Decentralization  is  the  beauty  of  the 
movement  as  also  the  key  to  its  success. 

Harijan,  8-6-’40,  p.  153. 
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BUILDING  INDUSTRIES  ON  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Notes  ”  under  the  caption 
“  Patriotism  v.  Capitalism  ”) 


These  two  ‘  isms  ’  are  no  doubt  contradictory  or  have 
been  so  hitherto.  But  capital  is  totally  different  from  capita¬ 
lism  and  the  capitalist  from  both.  Capital  is  necessary  for 
all  enterprise.  Labour  itself  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
capital.  But  even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  money,  some 
capital,  be  it  ever  so  little,  is  necessary  even  for  labour’s 
enterprise.  Therefore  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
capital  and  patriotism.  A  capitalist  may  or  may  not  be 
patriotic.  Khan  Bahadur  Mohiuddin  Ahmed,  Registrar  of 
Co-operative  Societies  in  Bihar  has  pointed  out  a  patriotic 
way  to  the  capitalist.  “  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  new  building  of  the  Motihari  Central  Co¬ 
operative  Bank  ”  says  the  Times  of  India  “  the  Khan  Baha¬ 
dur  in  his  speech  distinguished  harmful  from  useful  capi¬ 
talism.  He  suggested  that  industrial  activities  should  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  classes,  one  to  be  taken  up  by  the  capitalists 
and  the  other  to  be  taken  up  on  co-operative  lines  for  the 
benefit  of  90  per  cent  of  the  population  in  India.  Any  in¬ 
dustry  based  on  agricultural  produce  such  as  cotton,  sugar, 
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oil-seeds,  wheat  etc.  should  be  on  a  co-operative  basis  so 
that  the  producers  could  secure  the  best  value  for  their 
outturn.  All  sorts  of  mining  and  iron  works,  leather  and 
other  large-scale  industries  which  do  not  exploit  the  agri¬ 
culturists,  should  be  left  to  the  capitalists  so  that  they  may 
also  use  their  capital  for  more  production  of  wealth  in  the 
country  rather  than  exploiting  the  farmers  and  thereby 
sapping  the  very  source  of  wealth  in  India.” 

If  the  capitalists  would  follow  the  Khan  Bahadur’s 
advice  and  restrict  the  use  of  their  capital  for  purposes 
beneficial  alike  to  the  masses  as  also  themselves,  India’s 
poverty  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  Khan 
Bahadur’s  opinion,  “  Jute  mills,  sugar  mills,  cotton  mills 
are  meant  to  exploit  the  agriculturists  and  these  exploited 
men  are  driven  into  the  factories  to  work  like  slaves.  The 
jute  mill-owners  of  Bengal  did  not  show  the  least  concern 
for  the  Bengal  jute-growers  during  the  War  when  foreign 
export  was  closed ....  The  result  of  this  exploitation  was 
that  the  jute-growers  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  jute 
mill-owners  realized  cent  per  cent  dividends.” 

Young  India,  3-6-’26,  p.  203. 
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TRUSTS  AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

(From  “  To  P.  B.”  in  “  Notes  ”) 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  great  trusts  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  industries  by  means  of  elaborate  machinery.  But 
at  the  present  moment  I  am  concerned  with  destroying  the 
huge  system  of  exploitation  which  is  ruining  India.  If  India 
takes  to  khaddar  and  all  it  means,  I  do  not  lose  the  hope 
of  India  taking  only  as  much  of  the  modern  machinery 
system  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  amenities 
of  life  and  for  life-saving  purposes. 

Young  India,  24-7-’24,  p.  246. 
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THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

(A  paper  contributed  to  the  Bomba}’  Provincial  Co-operative  Con¬ 
ference  held  on  17th  September,  1917) 

The  only  claim  I  have  on  your  indulgence  is  that  some 
months  ago  I  attended  with  Mr.  Ewbank  a  meeting  of  mill- 
hands  to  whom  he  wanted  to  explain  the  principles  of 
co-operation.  The  chawl  in  which  they  were  living,  was  as 
filthy  as  it  well  could  be.  Recent  rains  had  made  matters 
worse.  And  I  must  frankly  confess  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Ewbank’s  great  zeal  for  the  cause  he  has  made  his 
own,  I  should  have  shirked  the  task.  But  there  we  were, 
seated  on  a  fairly  worn  out  charpai ,  surrounded  by  men, 
women  and  children.  Mr.  Ewbank  opened  fire  on  a  man 
who  had  put  himself  forward  and  who  wore  not  a  parti¬ 
cularly  innocent  countenance.  After  he  had  engaged  him 
and  the  other  people  about  him  in  Gujarati  conversation, 
he  wanted  me  to  speak  to  the  people.  Owing  to  the  suspi¬ 
cious  looks  of  the  man  who  was  first  spoken  to,  I  naturally 
pressed  home  the  moralities  of  co-operation.  I  fancy  that 
Mr.  Ewbank  rather  liked  the  manner  in  which  I  handled 
the  subject.  Hence,  I  believe,  his  kind  invitation  to  me  to 
tax  your  patience  for  a  few  moments  upon  a  consideration 
of  co-operation  from  moral  standpoint. 

My  knowledge  of  the  technicality  of  co-operation  is  next 
to  nothing.  My  brother,  Devadhar,  has  made  the  subject 
his  own.  Whatever  he  does,  naturally  attracts  me  and 
predisposes  me  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  good 
in  it  and  the  handling  of  it  must  be  fairly  difficult.  Mr.  Ew¬ 
bank  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  some  literature 
too  on  the  subject.  And  I  have  had  an  unique  opportunity 
of  watching  the  effect  of  some  co-operative  effort  in  Cham- 
paran.  I  have  gone  through  Mr.  Ewbank’s  ten  main  points 
which  are  like  the  Commandments,  and  I  have  gone 
through  the  twelve  points  of  Mr.  Collins  of  Bihar,  which 
remind  me  of  the  law  of  the  Twrelve  Tables.  There  are 
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so-called  agricultural  banks  in  Champaran.  They  were  to 
me  disappointing  efforts,  if  they  were  meant  to  be  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  success  of  co-operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  quiet  work  in  the  same  direction  being  done  by 
Mr.  Hodge,  a  missionary  whose  efforts  are  leaving  their 
impress  on  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  Mr.  Hodge 
is  a  co-operative  enthusiast  and  probably  considers  that 
the  results  which  he  sees  flowing  from  his  efforts  are  due 
to  the  working  of  co-operation.  I,  who  was  able  to  watch 
the  efforts,  had  no  hesitation  in  inferring  that  the  personal 
equation  counted  for  success  in  the  one  and  failure  in  the 
other  instance. 

I  am  an  enthusiast  myself,  but  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  experience  have  made  me  a  cautious  and 
discriminating  enthusiast.  Workers  in  a  cause  necessarily, 
though  quite  unconsciously  exaggerate  its  merits  and  often 
succeed  in  turning  its  very  defects  into  advantages.  In  spite 
of  my  caution  I  consider  the  little  institution  I  am  conduct¬ 
ing  in  Ahmedabad  as  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  It  alone 
gives  me  sufficient  inspiration.  Critics  tell  me  that  it  re¬ 
presents  a  soulless  soul-force  and  that  its  severe  discipline 
has  made  it  merely  mechanical.  I  suppose  both  — -  the 
critics  and  I  —  are  wrong.  Jt  is,  at  best,  a  humble  attempt 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  a  home  where  men 
and  women  may  have  scope  for  free  and  unfettered  deve¬ 
lopment  of  character,  in  keeping  with  the  national  genius, 
and,  if  its  controllers  do  not  take  care,  the  discipline  that 
is  the  foundation  of  character  may  frustrate  the  very  end 
in  view.  I  would  venture,  therefore,  to  warn  enthusiasts  in 
co-operation  against  entertaining  false  hopes. 

With  Sir  Daniel  Hamilton  it  has  become  a  religion.  On 
the  13th  January  last,  he  addressed  the  students  of  the 
Scottish  Churches  College  and,  in  order  to  point  a  moral, 
he  instanced  Scotland’s  poverty  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
and  showed  how  that  great  country  was  raised  from  a 
condition  of  poverty  to  plenty. 

‘  There  were  two  powers,  which  raised  her  —  the  Scottish 
Church  and  the  Scottish  banks.  The  Church  manufactured  the 
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men  and  the  banks  manufactured  the  money  to  give  the  men  a 
start  in  life.... The  Church  disciplined  the  nation  in  the  fear  of 
God  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  in  the  parish  schools 
of  the  Church  the  children  learned  that  the  chief  end  of  man’s 
life  was  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.  Men  were 
trained  to  believe  in  God  and  in  themselves,  and  on  the  trust¬ 
worthy  character  so  created,  the  Scottish  banking  system  was 
built.’ 

Sir  Daniel  then  shows  that  it  was  possible  to  build  up 
the  marvellous  Scottish  banking  system  only  on  the 
character  so  built.  So  far  there  can  only  be  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  with  Sir  Daniel,  for  that  ‘  without  character  there  is 
no  co-operation  ’  is  a  sound  maxim.  But  he  would  have  us 
go  much  further.  He  thus  waxes  eloquent  on  co-operation  : 

‘  Whatever  may  be  your  day-dreams  of  India’s  future,  never 
forget  this  that  it  is  to  weld  India  into  one,  and  so  enable  her  to 
take  her  rightful  place  in  the  world,  that  the  British  Government 
is  here  ;  and  the  welding  hammer  in  the  hand  of  the  Government 
is  the  co-operative  movement.’ 

In  his  opinion  it  is  the  panacea  of  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  India  at  the  present  moment.  In  its  extended  sense 
it  can  justify  the  claim  on  one  condition  which  need  not 
be  mentioned  here  ;  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  Sir  Daniel 
has  used  it,  I  venture  to  think,  it  is  an  enthusiast's  exag¬ 
geration.  Mark  his  peroration  : 

‘  Credit,  which  is  only  Trust  and  Faith,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  money  power  of  the  world,  and  in  the  parchment  bullet 
into  which  is  impressed  the  faith  which  removes  mountains,  India 
will  find  victory  and  peace.’ 

Here  there  is  evident  confusion  of  thought.  The  credit 
which  is  becoming  the  money  power  of  the  world  has  little 
moral  basis  and  is  not  a  synonym  for  Trust  or  Faith,  which 
are  purely  moral  qualities.  After  twenty  years'  experience 
of  hundreds  of  men,  who  had  dealings  with  banks  in  South 
Africa,  the  opinion  I  had  so  often  heard  expressed  has 
become  firmly  rooted  in  me,  that  the  greater  the  rascal  the 
greater  the  credit  he  enjoys  with  his  banks.  The  banks 
do  not  pry  into  his  moral  character  ;  they  are  satisfied  that 
he  meets  his  over-drafts  and  promissory  notes  punctually. 
The  credit  system  has  encircled  this  beautiful  globe  of  ours 
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like  a  serpent's  coil,  and  if  we  do  not  mind,  it  bids  fair  to 
crush  us  out  of  breath.  I  have  witnessed  the  ruin  of  many 
a  home  through  the  system,  and  it  has  made  no  difference 
whether  the  credit  was  labelled  co-operative  or  otherwise. 
The  deadly  coil  has  made  possible  the  devastating  specta¬ 
cle  in  Europe,  which  we  are  helplessly  looking  on.  It  was 
perhaps  never  so  true  as  it  is  today  that,  as  in  law  so  in  war, 
the  longest  purse  finally  wins.  I  have  ventured  to  give 
prominence  to  the  current  belief  about  credit  system  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  Co-operative  move¬ 
ment  will  be  a  blessing  to  India  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  a  moral  movement  strictly  directed  by  men  fired  with 
religious  fervour.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  co-operation 
should  be  confined  to  men  wishing  to  be  morally  right,  but 
failing  to  do  so,  because  of  grinding  poverty  or  of  the  grip 
of  the  Mahajan.  Facility  for  obtaining  loans  at  fair  rates 
will  not  make  immoral  men  moral.  But  the  wisdom  of  the' 
Estate  or  philanthropists  demands  that  they  should  help  on 
the  onward  path,  men  struggling  to  be  good. 

Too  often  do  we  believe  that  material  prosperity  means 
moral  growth.  It  is  necessary  that  a  movement  which  is 
fraught  with  so  much  good  to  India  should  not  degenerate 
into  one  for  merely  advancing  cheap  loans.  I  was  therefore 
delighted  to  read  the  recommendation  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operation  in  India,  that 

‘  they  wish  clearly  to  express  their  opinion  that  it  is  to  true 
co-operation  alone,  that  is,  to  a  co-operation  which  recognizes  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question  that  Government  must  look  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  masses  and  not  to  a  pseudo-co-operative  edi¬ 
fice,  however  imposing,  which  is  built  in  ignorance  of  co-operative 
principles.’ 

With  this  standard  before  us,  we  will  not  measure  the 
success  of  the  movement  by  the  number  of  co-operative 
societies  formed,  but  by  the  moral  condition  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tors.  The  registrars  will,  in  that  event,  ensure  the  moral 
growth  of  existing  societies  before  multiplying  them.  And 
the  Government  will  make  their  promotion  conditional, 
not  upon  the  number  of  societies  they  have  registered,  but 
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the  moral  success  of  the  existing  institutions.  This  will 
mean  tracing  the  course  of  every  pie  lent  to  the  members. 
Those  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  co-operative 
societies  will  see  to  it  that  the  money  advanced  does  not 
find  its  way  into  the  toddy-seller’s  bill  or  into  the  pockets 
of  the  keepers  of  gambling  dens.  I  would  excuse  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  Mahajan  if  it  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
gambling  die  or  toddy  from  the  ryot’s  home. 

A  word  perhaps  about  the  Mahajan  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Co-operation  is  not  a  new  device.  The  ryots  co¬ 
operate  to  drum  out  monkeys  or  birds  that  destroy  their 
crops.  They  co-operate  to  use  a  common  thrashing  floor. 
I  have  found  them  co-operate  to  protect  their  cattle  to  the 
extent  of  their  devoting  the  best  land  for  the  grazing  of 
their  cattle.  And  they  have  been  found  co-operating  against 
a  particularly  rapacious  Mahajan.  Doubts  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  success  of  co-operation  because  of  the 
tightness  of  the  Mahajan’s  hold  on  the  ryots.  I  do  not  share 
the  fears.  The  mightiest  Mahajan  must,  if  he  represent  an 
evil  force,  bend  before  co-operation,  conceived  as  an  essen¬ 
tially  moral  movement.  But  my  limited  experience  of  the 
Mahajan  of  Champaran  has  made  me  revise  the  accepted 
opinion  about  his  ‘  blighting  influence  ’.  I  have  found  him 
to  be  not  always  relentless,  not  always  exacting  of  the  last 
pie.  He  sometimes  serves  his  clients  in  many  ways  and 
even  comes  to  their  rescue  in  the  hour  of  their  distress.  My 
observation  is  so  limited  that  I  dare  not  draw  any  conclu¬ 
sions  from  it,  but  I  respectfully  enquire  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  draw  out  the  good  in 
the  Mahajan  and  help  or  induce  him  to  throw  out  the  evil 
in  him.  May  he  not  be  induced  to  join  the  army  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  or  has  experience  proved  that  he  is  past  praying  for  ? 

I  note  that  the  movement  takes  note  of  all  indigenous 
industries.  I  beg  publicly  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Government  for  helping  me  in  my  humble  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  weaver.  The  experiment  I  am  conduct¬ 
ing  shows  that,  there  is  a  vast  field  for  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  No  well-wisher  of  India,  no  patriot  dare  look  upon  the 
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impending  destruction  of  the  handloom  weaver  with 
equanimity.  As  Dr.  Mann  has  stated,  this  industry  used  to 
supply  the  peasant  with  an  additional  source  of  livelihood 
and  an  insurance  against  famine.  Every  Registrar  who  will 
nurse  back  to  life  this  important  and  graceful  industry  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  India.  My  humble  effort  consists 
firstly  in  making  researches  as  to  the  possibilities  of  simple 
reforms  in  the  orthodox  handlooms,  secondly,  in  weaning 
the  educated  youth  from  the  craving  for  Government  or 
other  services  and  the  feeling  that  education  renders  him 
unfit  for  independent  occupation  and  inducing  him  to  take 
to  weaving  as  a  calling  as  honourable  as  that  of  a  barrister 
or  a  doctor,  and  thirdly  by  helping  those  weavers  who  have 
abandoned  their  occupation  to  revert  to  it.  I  will  not  weary 
the  audience  with  any  statement  on  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  experiment.  The  third  may  be  allowed  a  few  sentences 
as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us.  I  was 
able  to  enter  upon  it  only  six  months  ago.  Five  families 
that  had  left  off  the  calling  have  reverted  to  it  and  they  are 
doing  a  prosperous  business.  The  Ashram  supplies  them  at 
their  door  with  the  yarn  they  need  ;  its  volunteers  take 
delivery  of  the  cloth  woven,  paying  them  cash  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  rate.  The  Ashram  merely  loses  interest  on  the  loan 
advanced  for  the  yarn.  It  has  as  yet  suffered  no  loss  and  is 
able  to  restrict  its  loss  to  a  minimum  by  limiting  the 
loan  to  a  particular  figure.  All  future  transactions  are 
strictly  cash.  We  are  able  to  command  a  ready  sale  for  the 
cloth  received.  The  loss  of  interest,  therefore  on  the 
transaction  is  negligible.  I  would  like  the  audience  to  note 
its  purely  moral  character  from  start  to  finish.  The  Ashram 
depends  for  its  existence  on  such  help  as  friends  render  it. 
We,  therefore,  can  have  no  warrant  for  charging  interest. 
The  weavers  could  not  be  saddled  with  it.  Whole  families 
that  were  breaking  to  pieces  are  put  together  again.  The 
use  of  the  loan  is  pre-determined.  And  we,  the  middlemen, 
being  volunteers,  obtain  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the 
lives  of  these  families,  I  hope,  for  their  and  our  betterment. 
We  cannot  lift  them  without  being  lifted  ourselves.  This 
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last  relationship  has  not  yet  been  developed  ;  but  we  hope, 
at  an  early  date,  to  take  in  hand  the  education  too  of  these 
families  and  not  rest  satisfied  till  we  have  touched  them  at 
every  point.  This  is  not  too  ambitious  a  dream.  God  willing, 
it  will  be  a  reality  some  day.  I  have  ventured  to  dilate  upon 
the  small  experiment  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  present  it  to  others  for  imitation.  Let  us  be  sure  of 
our  ideal.  We  shall  ever  fail  to  realize  it,  but  we  should 
never  cease  to  strive  for  it.  Then  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  “  co-operation  of  scoundrels  ”  that  Ruskin  so  rightly 
dreaded. 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
(4th  Edn.),  p.  356. 
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INDIVIDUAL  OR  COLLECTIVE? 

Shri  Jamnalal  Bajaj  has  bravely  taken  the  burden  of 
the  great  work  of  cow  service  (in  other  words,  cattle  pre¬ 
servation)  on  his  shoulders.  The  most  important  question 
for  consideration  before  the  recent  Goseva  Sangh  Con¬ 
ference  was  whether  cow  farming  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  or  done  collectively.  I  myself  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  she  could  never  be  saved  by  individual 
farming.  Her  salvation,  and  with  her  that  of  the  buffalo, 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  collective  endeavour.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  an  individual  farmer  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  his  cattle  in  his  own  home  in  a  proper  and 
scientific  manner.  Amongst  other  causes  lack  of  collective 
effort  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
cow  and  hence  of  cattle  in  general. 

The  world  today  is  moving  towards  the  ideal  of  collec¬ 
tive  or  co-operative  effort  in  every  department  of  life.  Much 
in  this  line  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished.  It  has 
come  into  our  country  also,  but  in  such  a  distorted  form 
that  our  poor  have  not  been  able  to  reap  its  benefits. 
Pari  passu  with  the  increase  in  our  population  land  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  average  farmer  are  daily  decreasing.  Moreover 
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what  the  individual  possesses  is  often  fragmentary.  For 
such  farmers  to  keep  cattle  in  their  homes  is  a  suicidal 
policy  ;  and  yet  this  is  their  condition  todav.  Those  who 
give  the  first  place  to  economics  and  pay  scant  attention  to 
religious,  ethical  or  humanitarian  considerations  proclaim 
from  the  house-tops  that  the  farmer  is  being  devoured  by 
his  cattle  due  to  the  cost  of  their  feed  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  they  yield.  They  say  it  is  folly  not  to 
slaughter  wholesale  all  useless  animals. 

What  then  should  be  done  by  humanitarians  is  the 
question.  The  answer  obviously  is  to  find  a  way  whereby 
we  may  not  only  save  the  lives  of  our  cattle  but  also  see 
that  they  do  not  become  a  burden.  I  am  sure  that  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  can  help  us  in  a  large  measure. 

The  following  comparison  may  be  helpful  : 

1.  Under  the  collective  system  no  farmer  can  keep 
cattle  in  his  house  as  he  does  today.  They  foul  the  air,  and 
dirty  the  surroundings.  There  is  neither  intelligence  nor 
humanitarianism  in  living  with  animals.  Man  was  not 
meant  to  do  so.  The  space  taken  up  by  the  cattle  today 
would  be  spared  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  if  the  collec¬ 
tive  system  were  adopted. 

2.  As  the  number  of  cattle  increases,  life  becomes  im¬ 
possible  for  the  farmer  in  his  home.  Hence  he  is  obliged 
to  sell  the  calves  and  kill  the  male  buffaloes  or  else  turn 
them  out  to  starve  and  die.  This  inhumanity  would  be 
averted,  if  the  care  of  cattle  were  undertaken  on  a  co-ope¬ 
rative  basis. 

3.  Collective  cattle  farming  would  ensure  the  supply 
of  veterinary  treatment  to  animals  when  they  are  ill.  No 
ordinary  farmer  can  afford  this  on  his  own. 

4.  Similarly  one  selected  bull  can  be  easily  kept  for 
the  need  of  several  cows  under  the  collective  system.  This 
is  impossible  otherwise  except  for  charity. 

5.  Common  grazing  ground  or  land  for  exercising  the 
animals  will  be  easily  available  under  the  co-operative 
system,  whereas  today  generally  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  for  individual  farmers. 
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6.  The  expense  on  fodder  will  be  comparatively  far 
less  under  the  collective  system. 

7.  The  sale  of  milk  at  good  prices  will  be  greatly  faci¬ 
litated,  and  there  will  be  no  need  or  temptation  for  the 
farmer  to  adulterate  it  as  he  does  as  an  individual. 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  tests  of  the  fitness  of 
every  head  of  cattle  individually,  but  this  could  easily  be 
done  for  the  cattle  of  a  whole  village  and  would  thus  make 
it  easier  to  improve  the  breed. 

9.  The  foregoing  advantages  should  be  sufficient 
argument  in  favour  of  co-operative  cattle  farming.  The 
strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  the  individualistic 
system  has  been  the  means  of  making  our  own  condition 
as  well  as  that  of  our  cattle  pitiable.  We  can  only  save 
ourselves  and  them  by  making  this  essential  change. 

I  firmly  believe  too  that  we  shall  not  derive  the  full 
benefits  of  agriculture  until  we  take  to  co-operative  farm¬ 
ing.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  it  is  far  better  for  a 
hundred  families  in  a  village  to  cultivate  their  lands  collec¬ 
tively  and  divide  the  income  therefrom  than  to  divide  the 
land  anyhow  into  a  hundred  portions  ?  And  what  applies 
to  land  applies  equally  to  cattle. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
convert  people  to  adopt  this  way  of  life  straightaway.  The 
straight  and  narrow  road  is  always  hard  to  traverse.  Every 
step  in  the  programme  of  cow  service  is  strewn  with 
thorny  problems.  But  only  by  surmounting  difficulties  can 
we  hope  to  make  the  path  easier.  My  purpose  for  the  time 
being  is  to  show  the  great  superiority  of  collective  cattle 
farming  over  the  individual  effort.  I  hold  further  that  the 
latter  is  wrong  and  the  former  only  is  right.  In  reality 
even  the  individual  can  only  safeguard  his  independence 
through  co-operation.  In  cattle  farming  the  individual 
effort  has  led  to  selfishness  and  inhumanity,  whereas  the 
collective  effort  can  abate  both  the  evils,  if  it  does  not  re¬ 
move  them  altogether. 

From  Harijansevak. 

Harijan,  15-2-’42,  p.  39. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Walking  Tour  Diary  ”) 

Q.  Some  women  workers  who  earn  part  of  their 
living  by  weaving  mats  were  advised  by  you  the  other  day 
to  work  on  co-operative  principles.  Bengal’s  agriculture 
has  been  reduced  to  an  uneconomic  proposition  through 
extreme  fragmentation  of  holdings.  Would  you  advise 
farmers  also  to  adopt  co-operative  methods  ? 

If  so,  how  are  they  to  effect  this  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  land-ownership  ?  Should  the  State  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  in  the  law  ?  If  the  State  is  not  ready,  but  the 
people  so  desire,  how  are  they  to  work  through  their  own 
organizations  to  this  end  ? 

A .  Replying  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  Gandhi ji 
said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  co-operation 
was  far  more  necessary  for  the  agriculturists  than  for  the 
mat  weavers.  The  land  as  he  maintained  belonged  to  the 
State  ;  therefore  it  yielded  the  largest  return  when  it  was 
worked  co-operatively. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  co-operation  should  be  based 
on  strict  non-violence.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  success 
of  violent  co-operation.  Hitler  was  a  forcible  example  of 
the  latter.  He  also  talked  vainly  of  co-operation  which  was 
forced  upon  the  people  and  everyone  knew  where  Germany 
had  been  led  as  a  result. 

Gandhiji  concluded  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  if  India  also  tried  to  build  up  the  new  society  based 
on  co-operation  by  means  of  violence.  Good  brought  about 
through  force  destroyed  individuality.  Only  when  the 
change  wTas  effected  through  the  persuasive  power  of  non¬ 
violent  non-co-operation,  i.e.  love,  could  the  foundation 
of  individuality  be  preserved  and  real,  abiding  progress 
be  assured  for  the  world. 

Harijan,  9-3-’47  p.  56  at  p.  58. 
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MY  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE  PRODUCER 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  “Some  Posers”  by 
Pyarelal) 

Q.  The  policy  of  the  Interim  Government  is  to  keep 
down  the  prices  of  food  grains.  Would  it  not  adversely 
affect  the  production  of  food  grains  ? 

Gandhi ji  :  I  want  to  reduce  the  prices  of  food  grains 
still  further.  I  claim  to  be  a  peasant  myself  and  I  know 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
actually  reaches  the  grower  of  food.  It  should  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Interim  Government  to  see  that  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  gets  full  value  of  his  produce  and  that  every  pie  paid 
by  the  consumer  reaches  the  peasant’s  pocket  or  else  it 
should  get  out.  The  Interim  Government  can  never  be 
guilty  of  wishing  to  provide  cheap  grains  to  the  consumer 
at  the  expense  of  the  grower  of  food.  The  trouble  with  the 
cultivator  is  not  low  prices  but  the  middleman. 

Even  in  Khadi  production  I  set  the  target  of  8  As.  a 
day  for  the  spinners.  We  actually  reached  the  rate  of  4  As. 
in  spite  of  the  objection  that  dear  Khadi  would  spell  the 
ruin  of  Khadi  production.  That  illustrates  my  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  producer.  I  would  eliminate  the  middleman  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  he  who  today  sponges  upon  the  agriculturist. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  the  peasant  should 
starve.  At  the  same  time  a  peasant  who  profiteers  or 
exploits  the  black  market  belies  his  calling.  He  is  no  less 
an  exploiter  than  the  zamindar. 

Harijan,  6-10-’46,  p.  337  at  p.  338. 
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MASS  PRODUCTION  v.  PRODUCTION 
BY  THE  MASSES 

(By  Pyarelal) 

“  Revival  of  village  industries  and  handicrafts  is  all 
right/’  remarked  a  young  friend  the  other  day,  with  the 
air  of  one  making  a  big  concession  to  the  earnestness  of 
his  adversary’s  conviction  rather  than  its  correctness.  “  It 
will  beautify  life  which  our  poor  villagers  badly  need.  But 
I  very  much  doubt,  sir,  whether  our  ‘.expanding  universe  ’, 
as  Mr.  Jeans  has  put  it,  can  do  without  mass  production. 
No,  sir,  in  ‘  mass  production  ’  coupled  with  mass  control 
lies  the  only  hope  of  the  toiling  millions.  What  has 
Gandhiji  to  offer  in  its  place  ?  ” 

The  poser  put  me  in  mind  of  a  conversation  on  the 
question  of  machinery  that  Gandhiji  had  with  an  Ame¬ 
rican  press  correspondent  in  London  during  the  second 
Round  Table  Conference.  “  Production  by  the  masses,”  I 
replied,  repeating  an  expression  that  Gandhiji  had  used  on 
that  occasion. 

About  a  year  prior  to  the  meeting,  the  American 
friend  in  question  had  met  Mr.  Ford  in  America  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  talk  with  him,  had  among  other  things  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  his  view  that  the  current  European  condi¬ 
tions  were  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  mass  production. 
Mr.  Ford  had  replied  that  those  conditions  were  bound  to 
pass  away  in  a  short  time  and  that  a  demand  for  cheaper 
things  would  soon  spring  up.  “  It  is  a  question  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people,”  had  concluded  Mr.  Ford. 

“  Do  you  feel,  Gandhiji,”  asked  the  friend,  “  that  mass 
production  will  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  There 
is  a  tremendous  fallacy  behind  Mr.  Ford’s  reasoning. 
Without  simultaneous  distribution  on  an  equally  mass 
scale,  the  production  can  result  only  in  a  great  world 
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tragedy.  Take  Mr.  Ford’s  cars.  The  saturation  point  is 
bound  to  be  reached  soon  or  late.  Beyond  that  point  the 
production  of  cars  cannot  be  pushed.  What  will  happen 
then  ? 

“  Mass  production  takes  no  note  of  the  real  require¬ 
ment  of  the  consumer.  If  mass  production  were  in  itself  a 
virtue,  it  should  be  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication.  But 
it  can  be  definitely  shown  that  mass  production  carries 
within  it  its  own  limitations.  If  all  countries  adopted  the 
system  of  mass  production,  there  would  not  be  a  big  enough 
market  for  their  products.  Mass  production  must  then 
come  to  a  stop.” 

The  Problem  of  Distribution 

“  I  wonder,”  proceeded  the  interlocutor,  “  whether  you 
feel  that  this  saturation  point  has  already  arrived  in  the 
Western  world.  Mr.  Ford  says  that  there  never  can  be  too 
many  articles  of  quality,  that  the  needs  of  the  world  are 
constantly  increasing  and  that,  therefore,  while  there  might 
be  saturation  in  the  market  for  a  given  commodity,  the 
general  saturation  would  never  be  reached.” 

“  Without  entering  upon  an  elaborate  argument,” 
replied  Gandhiji,  “  I  would  categorically  state  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  mania  for  mass  production  is  responsible  for' 
the  world  crises.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  machi¬ 
nery  may  supply  all  the  needs  of  humanity,  still  it  would 
concentrate  production  in  particular  areas,  so  that  you 
would  have  to  go  in  a  round-about  way  to  regulate  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  whereas,  if  there  is  production  and  distribution  both 
in  the  respective  areas  where  things  are  required,  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  regulated,  and  there  is  less  chance  for  fraud,  none 
for  speculation.” 

Mr.  Ford’s  Remedy 

The  American  friend  mentioned  Mr.  Ford’s  favourite 
plan  of  decentralization  of  industry  by  the  use  of  electric 
power  conveyed  on  wires  to  the  remotest  corner,  instead 
of  coal  and  steam,  as  a  possible  remedy,  and  drew  up  the 
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picture  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  small,  neat,  smoke¬ 
less  villages,  dotted  with  factories,  run  by  village  commu¬ 
nities.  “  Assuming  all  that  to  be  possible,”  he  finally  asked 
Gandhi ji,  “  how  far  will  it  meet  your  objection  ?  ”  “  My 
objection  won’t  be  met  by  that,”  replied  Gandhiji,  “  because 
while  it  is  true  that  you  will  be  producing  things  in  innu¬ 
merable  areas,  the  power  will  come  from  one  selected 
centre.  That,  in  the  end,  I  think,  would  be  found  to  be 
disastrous.  It  would  place  such  a  limitless  power  in  one 
human  agency  that  I  dread  to  think  of  it.  The  consequence, 
for  instance,  of  such  a  control  of  power  would  be  that  I 
would  be  dependent  on  that  power  for  light,  water,  even 
air,  and  so  on.  That  I  think,  would  be  terrible.” 

When  Masses  Wake  up 

The  friend  was  struck  by  the  argument.  “  Mr.  Gandhi,” 
he  remarked,  “  this  is  a  particularly  appropriate  moment, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  you  to  be  visiting  London,  because, 
apart  from  the  political  questions,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
time  when  the  Western  world  is  disillusioned  in  regard 
to  machinery  in  general,  in  regard  to  the  mass  production 
system  we  have  built  up  in  Germany  and  America  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  people  are  feeling  somewhat  bewildered  and 
doubtful  as  to  their  value  and  asking  themselves  whether 
we  have  not,  after  all,  overdone  it.  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  what  Europe  and  America  should  do  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  presented  by  too  much  machinery  ?  ” 

“You  see,”  answered  Gandhiji,  “  that  these  nations 
are  able  to  exploit  the  so-called  weaker  or  unorganized 
races  of  the  world.  Once  those  races  gain  this  elementary 
knowledge  and  decide  that  they  are  no  more  going  to  be 
exploited,  they  will  simply  be  satisfied  with  what  they  can 
provide  themselves.  Mass  production,  then,  at  least  where 
the  vital  necessities  are  concerned,  will  disappear.” 

“As  a  world  organization  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  even  these  races  will  require  more  and  more 
goods  as  their  needs  multiply.” 
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“  They  will  then  produce  for  themselves.  And  when 
that  happens,  mass  production,  in  the  technical  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  in  the  West,  ceases.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  it  becomes  local  ?  ” 

“When  production  and  consumption  both  become 
localized,  the  temptation  to  speed  up  production,  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  at  any  price,  disappears.  All  the  endless  diffi¬ 
culties  and  problems  that  our  present-day  economic  system 
presents,  too,  would  then  come  to  an  end.  Take  a  con¬ 
crete  instance.  England  today  is  the  cloth  shop  of  the 
world.  It,  therefore,  needs  to  hold  a  world  in  bondage  to 
secure  its  market.  But  under  the  change  that  I  have  envi¬ 
saged,  she  would  limit  her  production  to  the  actual  needs 
of  her  45  millions  of  population.  When  that  need  is  satis¬ 
fied,  the  production  would  necessarily  stop.  It  won’t  be 
continued  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  more  gold  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  needs  of  a  people  and  at  the  risk  of  their 
impoverishment.  There  would  be  no  unnatural  accumula¬ 
tion  of  hoards  in  the  pockets  of  the  few,  and  want  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  in  regard  to  the  rest,  as  is  happening  today, 
for  instance,  in  America.  America  is  today  able  to  hold  the 
world  in  fee  by  selling  all  kinds  of  trinkets,  or  by  selling 
her  unrivalled  skill,  which  she  has  a  right  to  do.  She  has 
reached  the  acme  of  mass  production,  and  yet  she  has  not 
been  able  to  abolish  unemployment  or  want.  There  are  still 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people  in  America  who  live 
in  misery,  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  riches  of  the  few. 
The  whole  of  the  American  nation  is  not  benefited  by  this 
mass  production.” 

Mass  Production  v.  Production  by  Masses 

“  The  fault  lies  in  distribution,”  observed  the  journa¬ 
list  friend.  “  It  means  that,  whilst  our  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  reached  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  the  distribution 
is  still  defective.  If  distribution  could  be  equalized,  would 
not  mass  production  be  sterilized  of  its  evils  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Gandhiji,  “  the  evil  is  inherent  in  the 
system.  Distribution  can  be  equalized  when  production  is 
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localized  ;  in  other  words,  when  the  distribution  is  simul¬ 
taneous  with  production.  Distribution  will  never  be  equal 
so  long  as  you  want  to  tap  other  markets  of  the  world  to 
dispose  of  your  goods.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  world 
has  no  use  for  the  marvellous  advances  in  science  and 
organization  that  the  Western  nations  have  made.  It  only 
means  that  the  Western  nations  have  to  use  their  skill.  If 
they  want  to  use  their  skill  abroad,  from  philanthropic 
motives,  America  would  say,  ‘  Well,  we  know  how  to 
make  bridges,  we  won’t  keep  it  a  secret,  but  we  say  to  the 
whole  world,  we  will  teach  you  how  to  make  bridges  and 
will  charge  you  nothing.’  America  says,  ‘  Where  other 
nations  can  grow  one  blade  of  wheat,  we  can  grow  two 
thousand.’  Then,  America  should  teach  that  art  free  of 
charge  to  those  who  will  learn  it,  but  not  aspire  to  grow 
wheat  for  the  whole  world,  which  would  spell  a  sorry  day 
for  the  world  indeed.” 

Example  of  Russia 

The  American  friend  next  asked  Gandhiji,  referring  to 
Russia,  whether  it  was  not  a  country  that  had  developed 
mass  production  without  exploiting,  in  Gandhiji’s  sense, 
the  less  industrialized  nations,  or  without  falling  into  the 
pit  of  unequal  distribution.  “  In  other  words,”  replied 
Gandhiji,  “  you  want  me  to  express  opinion  on  State- 
controlled  industry,  i.e.,  an  economic  order  in  which  both 
production  and  distribution  are  controlled  and  regulated 
by  the  State  as  is  being  todaj^  done  in  Soviet  Russia.  Well, 
it  is  a  new  experiment.  How  far  it  will  ultimately  succeed, 
I  do  not  know.  If  it  were  not  based  on  force,  I  would  dote 
on  it.  But  today  since  it  is  based  on  force,  I  do  not  know 
how  far  and  where  it  will  take  us.” 

Mass  Production  Minus  Force 

“  Then,  you  do  not  envisage  mass  production  as  an 
ideal  future  of  India,”  questioned  the  American  friend. 

“  Oh  yes,  mass  production,  certainly,”  replied  Gandhi¬ 
ji,  “  but  not  based  on  force.  After  all,  the  message  of  the 
spinning  wheel  is  that.  It  is  mass  production,  but  mass 
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production  in  people’s  own  homes.  If  you  multiply  indi¬ 
vidual  production  to  millions  of  times,  would  it  not  give 
you  mass  production  on  a  tremendous  scale  ?  But  I  quite 
understand  that  your  ‘  mass  production  ’  is  a  technical 
term  for  production  by  the  fewest  possible  number  through 
the  aid  of  highly  complicated  machinery.  I  have  said  to 
myself  that  that  is  wrong.  My  machinery  must  be  of  the 
most  elementary  t}^pe  which  I  can  put  in  the  homes  of  the 
millions.  Under  my  system,  again,  it  is  labour  which  is 
the  current  coin,  not  metal.  Any  person  who  can  use  his 
labour  has  that  coin,  has  wealth.  He  converts  his  labour 
into  cloth,  he  converts  his  labour  into  grain.  If  he  wants 
paraffin  oil,  which  he  cannot  himself  produce,  he  uses  his 
surplus  grain  for  getting  the  oil.  It  is  exchange  of  labour  on 
free,  fair  and  equal  terms  —  hence  it  is  no  robbery.  You 
may  object  that  this  is  a  reversion  to  the  primitive  system 
of  barter.  But  is  not  all  international  trade  based  on  the 
barter  system  ? 

“  Look,  again,  at  another  advantage  that  this  system 
affords.  You  can  multiply  it  to  any  extent.  But  concentra¬ 
tion  of  production  ad  infinitum  can  only  lead  to  unemploy¬ 
ment.  You  may  say  that  workers  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  will  find  occupa¬ 
tions  in  other  jobs.  But  in  an  organized  country,  where 
there  are  only  fixed  and  limited  avenues  of  employment, 
where  the  worker  has  become  highly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
one  particular  kind  of  machinery,  you  know  from  your 
own  experience  that  this  is  hardly  possible.  Are  there  not 
over  three  millions  unemployed  in  England  today  ?  A 
question  was  put  to  me  only  the  other  day  :  ‘  What  are  we 
doing  today  with  these  three  million  unemployed  ?  ’  They 
cannot  shift  from  factory  to  field  in  a  day.  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  problem.” 

Machinery  and  Agriculture 

This  brought  the  discussion  to  the  employment  of 
machinery  in  agriculture. 
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“  Would  not  machine  agriculture  make  a  great  diffe¬ 
rence  to  India,  as  it  has  to  America  and  Canada  ?  ”  asked 
the  American  friend. 

“  Probably,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  But  that  is  a  question 
I  do  not  consider  myself  fit  to  answer.  We  in  India  have  not 
been  able  to  use  complicated  machinery  in  agriculture  with 
profit  so  far.  We  do  not  exclude  machinery.  We  are  making 
cautious  experiments.  But  we  have  not  found  power-driven 
agricultural  machinery  to  be  necessary.” 

The  Sane  Limit 

The  American  friend,  in  common  with  the  rest,  had 
come  imbued  with  the  belief  that  Gandhiji  was  a  sworn 
enemy  of  all  machinery.  “  Some  people  have  the  impres¬ 
sion,”  he  remarked,  “  that  you  are  opposed  to  machinery 
in  general.  That  is  not  true,  I  believe.” 

“  That  is  quite  wrong,”  answered  Gandhiji.  “  The 
spinning  wheel  is  also  machinery.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of 
art.  It  typifies  the  use  of  machinery  on  a  universal  scale. 
It  is  machinery  reduced  to  the  terms  of  the  masses.” 

“  So  you  are  opposed  to  machinery,  only  because  and 
when  it  concentrates  production  and  distribution  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,”  finally  summed  up  the  American  friend. 

“  You  are  right.  I  hate  privilege  and  monopoly.  What¬ 
ever  cannot  be  shared  with  the  masses  is  taboo  to  me.  That 
is  all,”  answered  Gandhiji. 

Harijan,  2-11V34,  p.  301. 
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THE  TASK  OF  VILLAGE  RE-ORGANIZATION 

(By  M.  D .) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  College  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Calcutta,  Gandhiji  was  called  upon 
to  speak,  last  month,  on  a  subject  he  had  not  thought  of 
before.  There  was  evidently  some  misunderstanding.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  to  speak  on  ‘  Village 
Organization  ’  whereas  he  was  asked  to  speak  on  ‘  Value 
and  Possibility  of  Personality  ’  a  subject  which  puzzled  him 
a  little.  But  he  came  to  a  compromise  and  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  evening  incidentally  touching  on  the  subject 
of  village  organization  too.  If  personality  meant  character, 
as  he  had  no  doubt  it  did,  then  almost  any  one  could  be  got 
to  address  on  the  value  of  character.  Bhartrihari,  king, 
philosopher  and  poet  rolled  in  one,  thus  summed  up  the 
power  of  character.  ‘  What  will  not  Satsang  do  for  a  man  ?  ’ 

Character  should  be  lived  in  one’s  own  life.  He  would 
place  purity  of  public  life  before  anything  else  and  say 
that  a  nation  which  disregarded  purity  of  public  life  was 
doomed  to  perdition.  Village  organization  seemed  a  simple 
word  but  it  meant  the  organization  of  the  whole  of  India, 
inasmuch  as  India  was  predominantly  rural.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  had  left  a  work  on  village  communities  which  every 
one  might  treasure.  He  had  shown  to  India  and  to  the 
world  that  the  village  life  of  India  today  was  what  it  was 
five  thousand  years  ago,  which  did  not  imply  that  the 
Indians  were  barbarous.  On  the  contrary  the  writer  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  Indian  village  life  had  so  much  vita¬ 
lity  and  character  that  it  had  persisted  all  these  long  years 
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and  weathered  many  a  storm.  He  had  described  these  vil¬ 
lages  as  so  many  village  republics  completely  self-contained, 
having  all  that  one  may  want  —  schools,  arbitration  boards, 
sanitation  boards,  and  no  Poor  Law  indeed,  but  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

He  had  also  shown  the  treasures  of  art  that  the  genius 
of  the  Indian  villager  had  produced.  The  villager  then 
learnt  from  his  parents  by  word  of  mouth  all  the  wisdom 
that  he  should  learn.  In  daily  contact  with  people  he  was 
able  to  realize  the  value  and  possibility  of  personality.  To 
him  the  village  headman  was  a  personality  in  himself.  He 
was  not  the  impostor  of  today  ;  he  was  the  servant  of  the 
people  whom  they  could  go  to  in  times  of  difficulties,  whom 
every  child  in  the  village  knew  and  loved.  He  was  incor¬ 
ruptible,  he  was  a  gentleman.  But  such  a  one  was  a  rare 
bird  today.  “  What/’  asked  the  speaker,  with  a  sigh,  “  has 
come  over  this  land  that  all  these  beautiful  things  are  not 
to  be  found  anywhere,  that  instead  of  those  self-contained 
villages  of  a  few  hundred  years  ago  we  find  villages  depen¬ 
dent  for  their  very  necessities  of  life  on  Lancashire  or 
Japan  ?  ”  The  whole  village  life  was  broken.  People  were 
dying  by  millions  of  malaria,  hookworm  and  other  diseases, 
all  brought  about  by  insanitation,  deep  poverty,  sloth  and 
idleness.  What  created  this  disruption  and  brought  about 
this  downfall  ?  One  might  search  the  records  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  see  for  himself  how  ruthlessly  the  vil¬ 
lage  system  was  broken  up  by  means  mainly  foul.  Men 
who  had  served  the  East  India  Company  had  left  imperish¬ 
able  records  of  how  injustice,  bribery  and  corruption  reign¬ 
ed  supreme  in  those  days,  and  how  relentlessly  the 
handicrafts  of  India  were  ruined.  A  famine  or  a  flood  left 
the  villagers  absolutely  destitute.  But  why  should  a  village 
flooded  be  absolutely  stranded  and  compelled  to  live  on 
charity  ?  The  speaker  had  known  the  effects  of  flood  in 
South  Africa.  There  no  relief  was  necessary.  They  had 
not  to  be  fed  by  the  State.  They  had  cottage  occupations. 
They  worked.  They  had  savings  to  fall  back  upon.  Here 
there  was  no  occupation  save  agriculture,  no  work  and  no 
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savings,  unemployment  for  four  months  and  even  six 
months  in  the  year  in  the  villages  of  Bengal.  That  was 
the  problem,  before  village  organizers  and  in  the  solution 
of  that  problem,  the  speaker  said,  the  power  of  personality 
could  be  made  to  be  felt.  “  I  say,”  said  the  speaker,  sum¬ 
ming  up  “  go  with  your  character  to  the  villages  and  express 
it  through  some  loving  act  of  service  or  kindness.  It  will 
be  instinctively  understood  and  responded  to.  Let  any 
young  man  who  has  a  character  to  save  venture  out  to  the 
villages  and  he  will  get  a  response.  But  he  will  have  to  be 
patient  and  truthful.  There  is  no  character  where  there  is 
no  patience  and  truth  and  gentleness  and  humility.  He  will 
not  go  out  as  a  patron  saint  of  the  villages,  he  will  have 
to  go  in  humility  with  a  broomstick  in  his  hand.  There  is 
a  Trinity  of  Evil  in  insanitation,  poverty  and  idleness  that 
you  will  have  to  be  faced  with  and  you  will  fight  them  with 
broomsticks,  quinine  and  castor-oil,  and  if  you  will  believe 
me,  with  the  spinning  wheel.  But  all  these  will  not  help 
you  without  character.  You  must  come  down  from  your 
high  pedestals,  stoop  to  conquer,  take  the  risk  of  catching 
malaria  yourself.  This  work  will  give  you  all  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  your  soul  can  desire.  It  will  enrich  the  villagers’ 
life  and  your  life.” 

Young  India ,  17-9-’25,  p.  323. 
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BACK  TO  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 

It  is  said  that  through  highly  industrialized  processes 
every  American  owns  wdiat  is  equivalent  to  36  slaves.  If  we 
use  America  as  our  model,  and  if  wTe  allowed  only  30  slaves 
to  every  Indian  instead  of  36,  out  of  our  31  crores  of  human 
beings  30  crores  must  perform  hari-kari  or  be  killed  off.  I 
know  that  some  enthusiastic  patriots  will  not  only  not 
mind  such  a  process,  but  they  will  welcome  it.  They  will 
say  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  crore  of  happy,  contented, 
prosperous  Indians,  armed  to  the  teeth,  than  to  have 
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30  crores  of  unarmed  creatures  who  can  hardly  walk.  I 
have  no  answer  to  that  philosophy,  because,  being  saturated 
with  the  Harijan  mentality,  I  can  only  think  in  terms  of 
the  millions  of  villagers  and  can  only  make  my  happiness 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  poorest  amongst  them,  and 
want  to  live  only  if  they  can  live.  My  very  simple  mind  can¬ 
not  go  beyond  the  little  spindle  of  the  little  wheel  which  I 
can  carry  about  with  me  from  place  to  place  and  which  I 
can  manufacture  without  difficulty.  In  this  connection  a 
friend  sends  me  the  following  paragraph  which  is  going 
round  the  press  : 

“  To  relieve  unemployment  in  certain  industries  the  Nazis 
have  ordered  the  stoppage  of  the  use  of  machines  which  were 
displacing  human  labour.  Commenting  on  this  interdiction 
The  Manchester  Guardian  remarks :  ‘  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  effects  of  machinery  in  aggravating  the 
unemployment  crisis,  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  Nazis  to  do  the 
logical  thing  and  stop  using  it.  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  the 
world  was  asked  to  admire  the  miraculous  triumph  of  labour- 
saving  rationalization  in  Germany.  Now  the  Government  is  bent 
on  fighting  the  machine,  either  by  prohibiting  its  use  or  by  com¬ 
pelling  employers  to  work  shorter  hours  and  employ  more  men. 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  efforts  to  replace  the  spinning  frame  by  the  hand- 
wheel  and  the  mechanical  loom  by  the  handloom  are  being  paral¬ 
lelled  closely  in  the  German  cigar  and  glass  industries.’  ” 

The  Guardian  concludes  its  remarks  by  observing  that, 
if  Germany’s  ‘  ethics  become  mediaeval,  there  is  no  reason 
why  her  economics  should  not  become  mediaeval  also.’ 
Replying  to  these  comments,  a  correspondent  writes  in 
The  Guardian  : 

“  Hitler,  Gandhi  and  others,  who  in  different  ways  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  slow  production  to  a  point  at  which  all  goods  are  con¬ 
sumed  may  be  reverting  to  mediaeval  methods,  but  handicrafts 
are  neither  retrograde  nor  barbaric.  They  are  taught  in  every 
progressive  elementary  and  secondary  school.  .  .  .Unless  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  abolished  within  a  reasonable  time,  even  by  means  that 
appear  novel  and  unorthodox,  then  the  machinery  age  will  dis- 
jjppgjjj*  revolutions  and  wars  that  will  destroy  us  all.  So 
long  as  machinery  promotes  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes  it  is  a  beneficent  agent.  But 
when  it  leads  to  the  unemployment  and  starvation  of  millions, 
as  is  happening  in  the  highly  industrialized  countries  of  the  West, 
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It  becomes  a  curse.  Machinery  exists  for  man,  and  not  vice  versa, 
and  must  be  made  subservient  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  people 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  their  master.” 

That  the  village  industries  in  Germany  are  being 
revived  at  the  point  of  the  sword  is  not  relevant  here.  What 
is  relevant  is  that  a  country,  which  has  shown  the  highest 
technical  skill  and  is  amongst  the  most  advanced  in  the 
matter  of  industrialization,  is  trying  to  go  back  to  village 
industries  for  solving  the  problem  of  her  terrible  un¬ 
employment. 

Harijan,  27-10-’33,  p.  4. 
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VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 

As  the  author  of  the  Congress  resolution  on  village 
industries  *  and  as  the  sole  guide  of  the  Association  that 
is  being  formed  for  their  promotion,  it  is  but  meet  that  I 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  share  with  the  public  the  ideas 
that  are  uppermost  in  my  mind  regarding  these  industries 
and  the  moral  and  hygienic  uplift  that  is  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them. 

The  idea  of  forming  the  Association  took  definite 
shape  during  the  Harijan  tour  as  early  as  when  I  entered 
Malabar.  A  casual  talk  with  a  Khadi  worker  showed  to  me 
how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  body  that  would  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  return  to  the  villagers  what  has  been 
cruelly  and  thoughtlessly  snatched  away  from  them  by  the 
city-dwellers.  The  hardest  hit  among  the  villagers  are  the 
Harijans.  They  have  but  a  limited  choice  of  the  industries 

¥  The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress  at  its 
session  in  Bombay  on  27th  October,  1934  : 

“  Whereas  organizations  claiming  to  advance  Swadeshi  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country  with  and  without  the  assistance  of 
Congressmen  and  whereas  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Swadeshi,  and  whereas  the  aim  of  the 
Congress  has  been  from  its  inception  progressive  identification  with 
the  masses,  and  whereas  village  reorganization  and  reconstruction  is 
one  of  the  items  of  the  constructive  programme  of  the  Congress,  and 
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that  are  open  to  the  villagers  in  general.  Therefore,  when 
their  industries  slip  away  from  their  hands,  they  become 
like  the  beasts  of  burden  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast. 

But  the  villagers  in  general  are  not  much  better  off 
today.  Bit  by  bit  they  are  being  confined  only  to  the  hand- 
to-mouth  business  of  scratching  the  earth.  Few  know 
today  that  agriculture  in  the  small  and  irregular  holdings 
of  India  is  not  a  paying  proposition.  The  villagers  live  a 
lifeless  life.  Their  life  is  a  process  of  slow  starvation.  They 
are  burdened  with  debts.  The  moneylender  lends,  because 
he  can  do  no  otherwise.  He  will  lose  all  if  he  does  not.  This 
system  of  village  lending  baffles  investigation.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  is  superficial,  in  spite  of  elaborate  inquiries. 

Extinction  of  village  industries  would  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  7,00,000  villages  in  India. 

I  have  seen  in  the  daily  press  criticism  of  the  proposals 
I  have  adumbrated.  Advice  has  been  given  to  me  that  I 
must  look  for  salvation  in  the  direction  of  using  the  powers 
of  nature  that  the  inventive  brain  of  man  has  brought 
under  subjection.  The  critics  say  that  water,  air,  oil  and 
electricity  should  be  fully  utilized  as  they  are  being  uti¬ 
lized  in  the  go-ahead  West.  They  say  that  control  over 
these  hidden  powers  of  nature  enables  every  American  to 
have  33  slaves. 

Repeat  the  process  in  India  and  I  dare  say  that  it  will 
thirty-three  times  enslave  every  inhabitant  of  this  land, 
instead  of  giving  everyone  thirty-three  slaves. 

whereas  such  reconstruction  necessarily  implies  revival  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  dead  or  dying  village  industries  besides  the'  central  in¬ 
dustry  of  hand-spinning,  and  whereas  this  work  like  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  hand-spinning,  is  possible  only  through  concentrated  and 
special  effort  unaffected  by  and  independent  of  the  political  activities 
of  the  Congress,  Shri  J.  C.  Kumarappa  is  hereby  authorized  to  form, 
under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Gandhi ji,  an  Association  called  The 
All-India  Village  Industries  Association  as  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
Congress.  The  said  Association  shall  work  for  the  revival  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  said  industries  and  for  the  moral  and  physical  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  villages,  and  shall  have  power  to  frame  its  own 
constitution,  to  raise  funds,  and  to  perform  such  acts  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  object.” 
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Mechanization  is  good  when  the  hands  are  too  few  for 
the  work  intended  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  an  evil  when 
there  are  more  hands  than  required  for  the  work,  as  is 
the  case  in  India.  I  may  not  use  a  plough  for  digging  a  few 
square  yards  of  a  plot  of  land.  The  problem  with  us  is  not 
how  to  find  leisure  for  the  teeming  millions  inhabiting  our 
villages.  The  problem  is  how  to  utilize  their  idle  hours, 
which  are  equal  to  the  working  days  of  six  months  in  the 
year.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  every  mill  generally  is  a 
menace  to  the  villagers.  I  have  not  worked  out  the  figures, 
but  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  every  mill-hand  does 
the  work  of  at  least  ten  labourers  doing  the  same  work  in 
their  villages.  In  other  words,  he  earns  more  than  he  did 
in  his  village  at  the  expense  of  ten  fellow-villagers.  Thus 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  have  deprived  the  villagers 
of  a  substantial  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  no  answer  in 
reply  to  say  that  they  turn  out  cheaper,  better  cloth,  if  they 
do  so  at  all.  For,  if  they  have  displaced  thousands  of  wor¬ 
kers,  the  cheapest  mill  cloth  is  dearer  than  the  dearest 
Khadi  woven  in  the  villages.  Coal  is  not  dear  for  the  coal 
miner  who  can  use  it  there  and  then,  nor  is  Khadi  dear  for 
the  villager  who  manufactures  his  own  Khadi.  But  if  the 
cloth  manufactured  in  mills  displaces  village  hands,  rice 
mills  and  flour  mills  not  only  displace  thousands  of  poor 
women  workers,  but  damage  the  health  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  bargain.  Where  people  have  no  objection  to 
taking  flesh  diet  and  can  afford  it,  white  flour  and  polished 
rice  may  do  no  harm,  but  in  India,  where  millions  can  get 
no  flesh  diet  even  where  they  have  no  objection  to  eating 
it  if  they  can  get  it,  it  is  sinful  to  deprive  them  of  nutritious 
and  vital  elements  contained  in  whole  wheat  meal  and  un¬ 
polished  rice.  It  is  time  medical  men  and  others  combined 
to  instruct  the  people  on  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  white  flour  and  polished  rice. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  some  broad  glaring  facts  to 
show  that  the  way  to  take  work  to  the  villagers  is  not 
through  mechanization  but  that  it  lies  through  revival  of 
the  industries  they  have  hitherto  followed. 
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Hence  the  function  of  the  All-India  Village  Industries 
Association  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  encourage  the  exis¬ 
ting  industries  and  to  revive,  where  it  is  possible  and  desi¬ 
rable,  the  dying  or  dead  industries  of  villages  according  to 
the  village  methods,  i.e.,  the  villagers  working  in  their  own 
cottages  as  they  have  done  from  times  immemorial.  These 
simple  methods  can  be  considerably  improved  as  they  have 
been  in  hand-ginning,  hand-carding,  hand-spinning  and 
hand-weaving. 

A  critic  objects  that  the  ancient  plan  is  purely  indi¬ 
vidualistic  and  can  never  bring  about  corporate  effort.  This 
view  appears  to  me  to  be  very  superficial.  Though  articles 
may  be  manufactured  by  villagers  in  their  cottages,  they 
can  be  pooled  together  and  profits  divided.  The  villagers 
may  work  under  supervision  and  according  to  plan.  The 
raw  material  may  be  supplied  from  common  stock.  If  the 
will  to  co-operative  effort  is  created,  there  is  surely  ample 
opportunity  for  co-operation,  division  of  labour,  saving  of 
time,  and  efficiency  of  work.  All  these  things  are  today 
being  done  by  the  All-India  Spinners’  Association  in  over 
5,000  villages. 

But  Khadi  is  the  sun  of  the  village  solar  system.  The 
planets  are  the  various  industries  which  can  support  Khadi 
in  return  for  the  heat  and  the  sustenance  they  derive  from 
it.  Without  it,  the  other  industries  cannot  grow.  But  during 
my  last  tour  I  discovered  that,  without  the  revival  of  the 
other  industries,  Khadi  could  not  make  further  progress. 
For  villages  to  be  able  to  occupy  their  spare  time  profi¬ 
tably,  the  village  life  must  be  touched  at  all  points.  That  is 
what  the  two  Associations  are  expected  to  do. 

Naturally  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
or  political  parties.  The  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  did  well 
in  making  both  the  Associations  autonomous  and  wholly 
non-political.  All  parties  and  all  communities  can  combine 
to  uplift  the  villages  economically,  morally  and  hygie- 
nically. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  does  not 
regard  Khadi  as  an  economic  proposition  at  all.  I  hope  that 
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they  will  not  he  scared  by  my  having  mentioned  Khadi  as 
the  centre  of  village  activities.  I  could  not  complete  the 
picture  of  my  mind  without  showing  the  interrelation  bet¬ 
ween  Khadi  and  the  other  village  industries.  Those  who 
do  not  see  it  are  welcome  only  tO'  concentrate  their  effort 
on  the  other  industries.  But  this,  too,  they  will  be  able  to 
do  through  the  new  Association,  if  they  appreciate  the 
background  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  this  article. 

Harijan,  16-ll-’34,  p.  316. 
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VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES  WORK 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  What  Is  It  ?  ”) 

An  esteemed  friend  wrote  the  other  day  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  not  before  his  mind's  eye  a  full 
picture  of  what  I  meant  by  village  industries  work.  It  was 
a  good  question.  It  must  have  occurred  to  many  people. 
This  is  the  purport  of  what  I  wrote  to  him  : 

In  a  nutshell,  of  the  things  we  use,  we  should  restrict 
our  purchases  to  the  articles  which  villages  manufacture. 
Their  manufactures  may  be  crude.  We  must  try  to  induce 
them  to  improve  their  workmanship,  and  not  dismiss  them 
because  foreign  articles  or  even  articles  produced  in  cities, 
that  is  big  factories,  are  superior.  In  other  words,  we 
should  evoke  the  artistic  talent  of  the  villagers.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  shall  we  repay  somewhat  the  debt  we  owe  to  them. 
We  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  thought  whether  we 
shall  ever  succeed  in  such  an  effort.  Within  our  own  times 
we  can  recall  instances  where  we  have  not  been  baffled  by 
the  difficulty  of  our  tasks  when  we  have  known  that  they 
were  essential  for  the  nation's  progress.  If,  therefore,  we 
as  individuals  believe  that  revivification  of  India’s  villages 
is  a  necessity  of  our  existence,  if  we  believe  that  thereby 
only  can  we  root  out  untouchability  and  feel  one  with  all, 
no  matter  to  what  community  or  religion  they  may  belong, 
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we  must  mentally  go  back  to  the  villages  and  treat  them 
as  our  pattern,  instead  of  putting  the  city  life  before  them 
for  imitation.  If  this  is  the  correct  attitude,  then,  naturally, 
we  begin  with  ourselves  and  thus  use,  say,  hand-made 
paper  instead  of  mill-made,  use  village  reed,  wherever 
possible,  instead  of  the  fountain-pen  or  the  penholder,  ink 
made  in  the  villages  instead  of  the  big  factories,  etc.  I  can 
multiply  instances  of  this  nature.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  of  daily  use  in  the  home  which  the  villagers  have  not 
made  before  and  cannot  make  even  now.  If  wre  perform  the 
mental  trick  and  fix  our  gaze  upon  them,  we  immediately 
put  millions  of  rupees  into  the  pockets  of  the  villagers, 
whereas  at  the  present  moment  we  are  exploiting  the  villa¬ 
gers  without  making  any  return  worth  the  name.  It  is  time 
wre  arrested  the  progress  of  the  tragedy.  To  me,  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  untouchability  has  begun  to  imply  ever  so 
much  more  than  the  eradication  of  the  ceremonial  un¬ 
touchability  of  those  who  are  labelled  untouchables.  For 
the  city-dweller,  the  villages  have  become  untouchable.  He 
does  not  knowr  them,  he  will  not  live  in  them,  and  if  he 
finds  himself  in  a  village,  he  will  want  to  reproduce  the 
city  life  there.  This  would  be  tolerable,  if  we  could  bring 
into  being  cities  which  would  accommodate  30  crores  of 
human  beings.  This  is  much  more  impossible  than  the  one 
of  reviving  the  village  industries  and  stopping  the  progres¬ 
sive  poverty,  which  is  due  as  much  to  enforced  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Harijan,  30-ll-’34,  p.  332. 
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IN  THE  THROES  OF  BIRTH 

The  All-India  Village  Industries  Association  takes  a 
long  time  to  be  born.  All  the  consolation  I  can  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  that  all  the  available  time  at  the  disposal  of 
J.  C.  Kumarappa  and  myself  is  being  devoted  to  the  task. 
Three  questions  confront  us  :  location  of  the  Central  Office, 
composition  of  the  Central  Board  and  Agencies. 

Though  all  these  questions  worry  us,  that  of  the 
composition  of  the  Board  causes  the  greatest  trouble.  The 
task  is  tremendous.  The  goal  is  great.  Rejuvenation  of  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  face  of  the  current  fashion  of  highly  developed 
mechanization  and  centralization  is  no  easy  job.  We  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Board  must  be 
composed  of  only  a  few  earnest  persons  who  have  a  living 
faith  in  the  programme  of  the  Association,  who  have  an 
aptitude  for  the  task  and  who  will  give  the  Board  much,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  their  time.  We  are  trying  to  find  persons, 
irrespective  of  parties,  who  will  shoulder  the  burden. 

So  far  as  branches  are  concerned,  we  have  tentatively 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  districts  should  be  the 
units  directly  responsible  for  the  Central  Board.  Since  the 
British  official  districts  are  not  all  equal  in  area  or  popula¬ 
tion,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  sub-divide  them  where  neces¬ 
sary.  The  predominant  consideration  will  be  decentraliza¬ 
tion  and  creation  of  a  living  touch  with  the  villagers.  There 
will  be  direct  connection  with  the  States  wherever  they 
will  permit  it.  We  want  to  serve  all  the  villages  of  geo¬ 
graphical  India. 

There  is  difficulty,  too,  regarding  choice  of  the  Central 
Office.  We  would  gladly  establish  it  in  a  village,  if  that  is 
possible.  But  our  choice  is  limited  by  two  considerations. 
We  do  not  want  to  invest  the  meagre  funds,  that  have  been 
promised  or  have  already  come,  in  land  and  brick  and 
mortar.  We  have,  therefore,  to  confine  our  selection  to  such 
places  where  we  can  get  the  required  accommodation  for 
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the  asking.  The  second  limitation  is  that  the  Central  Office 
should  be  near  the  main  line  of  the  Railways  and  should 
be  easily  accessible  from  all  the  parts  of  India.  But  let  me 
not  anticipate  events.  I  have  shared  enough  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  enable  those  who  will  to  guide  us  with  the  advice. 
We  invite  the  prayers  of  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
difficult  mission. 

Harijan,  23-ll-’34,  p.  324. 
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(The  following  questions  put  on  28-l-’35  by  a  U.P.  interviewer  and 
Gandhi ji’s  answers  to  them  are  reproduced  from  the  daily  Press.  They 
were  revised  by  Gandhiji  before  publication.  —  M.  D.) 

Q.  When  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  give  an 
actual  start  to  the  work  of  the  Village  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to -say  what  is  meant  by  “  start 
But  if  by  it  is  meant  actual  work  through  different  agencies 
in  villages,  I  am  unable  to  fix  the  exact  date,  because  we  are 
moving  very  cautiously  —  cautiously  in  the  sense  that  we 
do  not  want  to  make  any  mistakes  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  them  —  because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  This  work  is  like  sailing  on  an  uncharted  sea.  The 
Central  Board  is  meeting  in  Wardha  on  the  1st  of  the  next 
month,  when  perhaps  a  definite  step  will  be  taken.  Mean¬ 
while,  not  a  moment  has  been  lost.  We  have  been  collecting 
valuable  information,  and  we  are  having  promises  of  sup¬ 
port  from  many  quarters. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  start  branches  of  the  Association 
in  all  the  provinces  simultaneously,  or  do  you  intend  to 
make  a  beginning  in  a  few  selected  places  ?  Which  will  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  Association  ?  Will  a  branch  be 
established  here  before  you  leave  ? 

A.  We  aim  at  having  no  branches,  but  agencies  all 
over  India,  the  ideal  being  to  have  as  many  agents  as  there 
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are  villages,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  distribution  of  work. 
The  secret  of  success  of  this  effort  lies  in  decentralization.  I 
do  not  know  if  an  agency  will  be  formally  established  in 
Delhi  before  I  leave.  But  I  am  collecting  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  available.  The  final  appointment  will  be  made 
by  the  Central  Board.  The  headquarters  are  in  Wardha, 
where  Seth  Jamnalalji  has  given  a  valuable  garden  with 
a  large  bungalow  in  it,  and  he  has  promised  more  land,  if 
it  is  required  for  subsequent  arrangements. 

Q.  Is  the  Association  likely  to  depend  on  its  unaided 
strength  for  all  information,  statistical  or  otherwise,  in  res¬ 
pect  of  the  dead  or  dying  industries  you  seek  to  revive,  or 
will  it  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  official  and  non-official 
agencies  operating  in  India  at  present  ? 

A.  The  Association  will  do  nothing  unaided,  so  vast 
is  the  work  to  be  done.  Therefore  it  will  invite  and  receive 
co-operation  of  all  agencies,  not  excluding  the  official 
agencies. 

Q.  Will  the  Association  seek  to  revive  only  those  in¬ 
dustries  whose  revival  is  not  reasonably  calculated  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  various  world  economic  and  commer¬ 
cial  forces  now  acting  and  reacting  on  India  ;  or  will  the 
Association  try  to  revive  the  dead  industries,  irrespective 
,of  such  considerations  and  merely  because  in  their  ancient 
flourishing  condition  they  used  to  give  food  to  millions  of 
villages  ? 

A.  The  Association  will  certainly  seek  to  revive  and 
encourage  as  many  industries  as  are  necessary  for  the 
moral  and  material  growth  of  village  life.  It  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  so-called  conflicting  world  forces. 

Q.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  cotton  mills  of  India 
have  not  taken  very  kindly  to  the  Khadi  industry.  If  the 
Association  attempts  to  resuscitate  those  dead,  dying  or 
unorganized  industries  which  are  likely  to  clash  with  the 
interests  of  more  organized,  indigenous  industries,  is  it  not 
vour  apprehension  that  the  Association  will  meet  with 
opposition  ? 
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A.  It  is  likely  that  the  Association  will  meet  with 
opposition  from  mechanized  industries,  such  as  sugar  mills, 
rice  mills  and  flour  mills.  It  is  for  us  to  find,  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  I  have  every  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
overcome  these  difficulties. 

Q.  Take  for  instance,  the  question  of  sugar  v.  gud. 
Sugar  is  a  protected  industry  and  is  now  fairly  well-orga¬ 
nized.  It  was  stated  in  the  Press  some  time  ago  that  the 
Association  would  try  to  increase  the  consumption  of  gud. 
If  it  is  true,  do  you  not  think  that  by  doing  so  it  will  evoke 
the  opposition  of  the  sugar  industry  ? 

A.  That  may  be  so.  If  the  consumption  of  gud  in¬ 
creases  and  the  consumption  of  sugar  decreases,  it  would 
be  a  blessing  for  India,  because  medical  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  gud  is  superior  to  sugar  in  nutritive  value  ;  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Association,  as  also  of  the  public, 
to  see  to  it  that  no  mechanized  industry  is  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  health  of  the  people. 

Q.  May  I  have  your  views  on  whether  or  not  the 
Association  should  supplement  the  existing  large-scale  in¬ 
dustries,  without  antagonizing  them  ? 

A.  The  answer  to  it  has  already  been  given. 

Q.  Am  I  wrong  in  suggesting  that,  from  the  resusci¬ 
tation  of  dead  village  industries,  such  as  you  contemplate, 
to  the  industrialization  of  India  on  human,  rational  and 
intelligent  lines  (as  opposed  to  greedy  capitalism),  it  is  but 
a  step  ? 

'A.  I  do  not  know  if  a  vast  country  like  India,  with 
her  millions  of  people  having  four  months  of  enforced  idle¬ 
ness  on  their  hand,  can  afford  to  have  large-scale  industries 
and  yet  to  live  a  life  of  tolerable  comfort.  Large-scale,  cen¬ 
tralized  industries  in  India,  except  such  industries  as  can¬ 
not  be  possibly  carried  on  in  villages,  must  mean  starva¬ 
tion  of  millions,  unless  honourable  employment  is  found 
for  the  displaced  millions. 

Q.  If  what  the  Press  says  about  the  Government  cir¬ 
cular  forestalling  the  activities  of  the  Village  Industries 
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Association  is  true,  do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  the 
Association  coming  in  conflict  with  the  Government  ? 

A.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  Association  coming 
in  conflict  with  Government,  because  the  ideal  that  the 
Association  has  set  before  it  appears  to  me  to  be  different 
from  that  of  the  Government  effort,  if  I  have  understood 
it  rightly,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.  We 
should  certainly  not  take  up  the  work  of  sanitation  in  vil¬ 
lages  where  the  Government  agencies  might  be  doing  it. 
There  is  no  idea  whatsoever  to  supplant  the  Government 
agency.  It  may  be  to  supplement  the  work. 

Q.  You  must  have  noticed  that  the  Government  sus¬ 
pect  that  through  this  Association  you  will  have  greater 
opportunities  of  coming  in  closer  contact  with  the  villages, 
which  you  will  utilize  to  prepare  for  organizing  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  again  in  a  far  more  gigantic  scale. 

A.  It  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  have  never  worked 
in  that  indirect  fashion.  It  would  defeat  the  very  end  that 
I  have  in  view.  I  want  the  material  and  moral  growth  of 
the  villages  for  itself  ;  and  if  it  is  achieved,  it  would  be  a 
full  satisfaction  of  my  ambition.  Similarly,  if  ever  I  should 
have  to  organize  civil  disobedience,  it  would  be  organized 
independently  of  any  other  activity.  If  full  effect  is  given 
to  the  word  “  civil  ”,  all  this  suspicion  should  be  dispelled. 
But  I  have  patience  enough,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
what  I  have  said  is  true,  all  the  suspicion  will  be  dispelled 
without  any  further  effort  on  my  part. 

Q.  I  would  ask  another  question.  You  said  that  you 
could  show  a  miracle,  if  Government  understood  the  spirit 
of  your  village  industries  scheme  and  lent  its  help  to  you. 
What  do  you  mean  by  help  ?  Is  it  financial  assistance  ? 

A.  I  simply  say  that,  if  Government  understand  the 
secret  of  my  methods  and  give  me  complete  co-operation 
in  the  work  I  am  doing,  I  undertake  to  show  miracles.  I  do 
not  want  financial  co-operati-on.  I  want  moral,  enthusiastic 
endorsement  from  Government. 

Harijan,  8-2-’35,  p.  422. 
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(The  last  was  the  busiest  week  that  Gandhiji  had  since  the 
Congress.  His  mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  the  Village 
Industries  Association,  and  his  post  on  the  subject  is  already  more 
than  he  can  cope  with.  But  the  last  week  was  made  even  fuller  because 
of  the  annual  session  of  the  Gandhi  Seva  Sangh.  The  Sangh  contains 
some  of  the  picked  workers  in  the  country  who  are  giving  all  their 
time  to  constructive  work,  and  the  third  talk  that  Gandhiji  gave  them 
during  the  week,  was  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  brief  resume.  —  M.  D.) 

Some  of  you  here  perhaps  know  how  the  Village  Indus¬ 
tries  Association  came  into  being.  During  my  extensive 
Harijan  tour  last  year  it  was  clearly  borne  in  upon  me  that 
the  way  in  which  we  were  carrying  on  our  Khadi  work 
was  hardly  enough  either  to  universalize  Khadi  or  to  re¬ 
juvenate  the  villages.  I  saw  that  it  was  confined  to  a  very 
few,  and  that  even  those  who  used  Khadi  exclusively  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  need  do  nothing  else  and 
that  they  might  use  other  things  irrespective  of  how  and 
where  they  were  made.  Khadi  was  thus  becoming  a  lifeless 
symbol,  and  I  saw  that,  if  the  state  of  things  were  allowed 
to  go  on,  Khadi  might  even  die  of  sheer  inanition.  It  is  not 
that  a  concentrated,  intensive  effort  devoted  exclusively  to 
Khadi  would  not  be  conducive  to  success,  but  there  was 
neither  that  concentration  nor  intensity.  All  did  not  give 
all  their  spare  time  to  the  Charkha  or  the  takli,  and  all 
had  not  taken  to  the  exclusive  use  of  Khadi  —  though  their 
number  was  larger  than  that  of  the  spinners.  But  the  rest 
were  all  idle.  There  were  multitudes  of  men  with  quanti¬ 
ties  of  enforced  leisure  on  their  hands.  That  I  saw  was  a 
state  which  could  lead  only  to  our  undoing.  ‘  These  people/ 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘  could  never  win  Swaraj.  For,  their  in¬ 
voluntary  and  voluntary  idleness  made  them  a  perpetual 
prey  of  exploiters,  foreign  and  indigenous.  Whether  the 
exploiter  was  from  outside  or  from  the  Indian  cities,  their 
state  would  be  the  same,  they  would  have  no  Swaraj/  So 
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I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Let  these  people  be  asked  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  if  they  will  not  interest  themselves  in  Khadi, 
let  them  take  up  some  work  which  used  to  be  done  by  their 
ancestors,  but  which  has  of  late  died  out/  There  were  nume¬ 
rous  things  of  daily  use  which  they  used  to  produce  them¬ 
selves  not  many  years  ago,  but  for  which  they  now  depend 
on  the  outer  world.  There  were  numerous  things  of  daily 
use  to  the  town-dweller  for  which  he  depended  on  the 
villagers,  but  which  he  now  imports  from  cities.  The 
moment  the  villagers  decided  to  devote  all  their  spare  time 
to  doing  something  useful  and  town-dwellers  to  use  those 
village  products,  the  snapped  link  between  the  villagers  and 
the  town-dwellers  would  be  restored.  As  to  which  of  the 
extinct  or  moribund  village  industries  and  crafts  could  be 
revived,  we  could  not  be  sure  until  we  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  villages  to  investigate,  to  tabulate  and  classify. 
But  I  picked  up  two  things  of  the  most  vital  importance  : 
articles  of  diet  and  articles  of  dress.  Khadi  was  there.  In 
the  matter  of  articles  of  diet,  we  were  fast  losing  our 
self-sufficiency.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  pounded  our  own 
paddy  and  ground  our  own  flour.  Put  aside  for  the  time 
being  the  question  of  health.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  flour  mill  and  the  rice  mill  have  driven  millions  of 
women  out  of  employment  and  deprived  them  of  the  means 
of  eking  out  their  income.  Sugar  is  fast  taking  the  place  of 
jaggery,  and  readymade  articles  of  diet  like  biscuits  and 
sweetmeats  are  freely  being  imported  into  our  villages. 
This  means  that  all  the  village  industries  are  gradually 
slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  villager,  who  has  become 
a  producer  of  raw  materials  for  the  exploiter.  He  conti¬ 
nually  gives,  and  gets  little  in  return.  Even  the  little  he 
gets  for  the  raw  material  he  produces  he  gives  back  to  the 
sugar  merchant  and  the  cloth  merchant.  His  mind  and 
body  have  become  very  much  like  those  of  the  animals,  his 
constant  companions.  When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  we 
find  that  the  villager  of  today  is  not  even  half  so  intelligent 
or  resourceful  as  the  villager  of  fifty  years  ago.  For,  where¬ 
as  the  former  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  miserable  dependence 
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and  idleness,  the  latter  used  his  mind  and  body  for  all  he 
needed  and  produced  them  at  home.  Even  the  village  arti¬ 
san  today  partakes  of  the  resourcelessness  that  has  over¬ 
taken  the  rest  of  the  village.  Go  to  the  village  carpenter 
and  ask  him  to  make  a  spinning  wheel  for  you,  go  to  the 
village  smith  and  ask  him  to  make  a  spindle  for  you,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things. 
It  is  as  a  remedy  for  it  that  the  Village  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  conceived. 

This  cry  of  ‘  back  to  the  village  ’,  some  critics  say,  is 
putting  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  of  progress.  But  is  it 
really  so  ?  Is  it  going  back  to  the  village,  or  rendering  back 
to  it  what  belongs  to  it  ?  I  am  not  asking  the  city-dwellers 
to  go  to  and  live  in  the  villages.  But  I  am  asking  them  to 
render  unto  the  villagers  what  is  due  to  them.  Is  there 
any  single  raw  material  that  the  city-dwellers  can  obtain 
except  from  the  villager  ?  If  they  cannot,  why  not  teach 
him  to  work  on  it  himself,  as  he  used  to  before  and  as  he 
would  do  now  but  for  our  exploiting  inroads  ? 

But  this  reinstating  the  villager  in  what  was  once  his 
natural  position  is  no  easy  task.  I  had  thought  that  I  should 
be  able  to  frame  a  constitution  and  set  the  Association  going 
with  the  help  of  Sjt.  Kumarappa  within  a  short  time.  But 
the  more  I  dive  into  it,  the  more  I  find  myself  out  of  my 
depth.  In  a  sense,  the  work  is  much  more  difficult  than 
Khadi  which  does  not  in  any  way  offer  a  complicated  pro¬ 
blem.  You  have  simply  to  exclude  all  foreign  and  machine- 
made  cloth,  and  you  have  established  Khadi  on  a  secure 
foundation.  But  here  the  field  is  so  vast,  there  is  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  industries  to  handle  and  organize,  that 
it  will  tax  all  our  business  talent,  expert  knowledge  and 
scientific  training.  It  cannot  be  achieved  without  hard  toil, 
incessant  endeavour  and  application  of  all  our  business  and 
scientific  abilities  to  this  supreme  purpose.  Thus,  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  several  of  our  well-known  doctors  and  che¬ 
mists,  asking  them  to  enlighten  me  on  the  chemical  analysis 
and  different  food  values  of  polished  and  unpolished  rice, 
jaggery  and  sugar,  and  so  on.  Many  friends,  I  am  thankful 
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to  say,  have  immediately  responded,  but  only  to  confess 
that  there  has  been  no  research  in  some  of  the  directions 
I  had  inquired  about.  Is  it  not  a  tragedy  that  no  scientist 
should  be  able  to  give  me  the  chemical  analysis  of  such  a 
simple  article  as  gud  ?  The  reason  is  that  we  have  not 
thought  of  the  villager.  Take  the  case  of  honey.  I  am  told 
that  in  foreign  countries  such  a  careful  analysis  of  honey 
is  made  that  no  sample  which  fails  to  satisfy  a  particular 
test  is  bottled  for  the  market.  In  India  we  have  got  vast 
resources  for  the  production  of  the  finest  honey,  but  we 
have  not  much  expert  knowledge  in  the  matter.  An  esteem¬ 
ed  doctor  friend  writes  to  say  that  in  his  hospital,  at  any 
rate,  polished  rice  is  taboo  and  that  it  has  been  proved  after 
experiments  on  rats  and  other  animals  that  polished  rice 
is  harmful.  But  why  have  not  all  the  medical  men  publish¬ 
ed  the  results  of  their  investigation  and  experiment  and 
joined  in  declaring  the  use  of  such  rice  as  positively 
harmful  ? 

I  have  just  by  one  or  two  instances  indicated  my  diffi¬ 
culty.  What  sort  of  an  organization  should  we  have  ?  What 
kinds  of  laboratory  research  shall  we  have  to  go  in  for  ? 
We  shall  need  a  number  of  scientists  and  chemists  prepared 
to  lay  not  only  their  expert  knowledge  at  our  disposal, 
but  to  sit  down  in  our  laboratories  and  to  devote  hours  of 
time,  free  of  charge,  to  experiments  in  the  directions  I  have 
indicated.  We  shall  have  not  only  to  publish  the  results 
from  time  to  time,  but  we  shall  have  to  inspect  and  certify 
various  products.  Also  we  shall  have  to  find  out  whether 
the  villager  who  produces  an  article  or  foodstuff  rests  con¬ 
tent  with  exporting  it  and  with  using  a  cheap  substitute 
imported  from  outside.  We  shall  have  to  see  that  the  villa¬ 
gers  become  first  of  all  self-contained  and  then  cater  for  the 
needs  of  the  city-dwellers.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  have 
to  form  district  organizations,  and,  where  districts  are  too 
big  to  handle,  we  may  have  to  divide  the  districts  into  sub¬ 
districts.  Each  of  these  —  some  250  —  should  have  an  agent 
who  will  carry  out  a  survey  and  submit  a  report  in  the 
terms  of  the  instructions  issued  to  him  from  the  head  office. 
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The  agents  shall  have  to  be  full-timers  and  whole-hoggers, 
with  a  live  faith  in  the  programme,  and  prepared  imme¬ 
diately  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment  in  their  daily 
life.  This  work  will  certainly  need  money,  but,  more  than 
money,  it  will  need  men  of  strong  faith  and  willing  hands. 

Q.  Will  not  this  programme  swamp  the  Khadi  pro¬ 
gramme  which  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled  ? 

A.  No.  Khadi  cannot  be  moved  from  its  central  place. 
Khadi  will  be  the  sun  of  the  whole  industrial  solar  system. 
All  the  other  industries  will  receive  warmth  and  sustenance 
from  the  Khadi  industry. 

Q.  What  exactly  are  the  industries  we  must  revive 
or  promote  ? 

A.  I  have  indicated  the  lines.  We  must  promote  every 
useful  industry  that  was  existent  a  short  while  ago  and  the 
extinction  of  which  has  now  .resulted  in  unemployment. 

Q.  Have  we  to  declare  a  boycott  of  the  rice  and  the 
flour  mills  ? 

A.  We  have  to  declare  no  boycott,  but  we  shall  ask 
the  people  to  husk  their  own  rice  and  to  grind  their  own 
flour,  and  we  shall  carry  on  persistent  propaganda  in  favour 
of  hand-pounded  rice  and  hand-ground  flour  as  better  arti¬ 
cles  of  diet  from  the  point  of  view  of  health.  Let  us  declare 
a  boycott  of  idleness. 

Q.  Shall  we  use  the  Congress  committees  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ? 

A.  Of  course.  We  shall  use  and  take  help  from  any 
source.  We  have  no  politics  as  such  and  no  party. 

Q.  The  foundation  of  the  Central  Board  means  cen¬ 
tralization  ? 

A.  Not  quite.  The  districts  will  be  the  working  cen¬ 
tres.  The  Central  Office  will  be  only  a  watch-tower  for  the 
whole  of  India  issuing  instructions,  but  not  a  board  of 
administration.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  correspondence  school 
through  which  the  various  agents  will  carry  on  mutual 
exchange  of  thought  and  compare  notes.  We  want  to  avoid 
centralization  of  administration  ;  we  want  centralization  of 
thought,  ideas  and  scientific  knowledge. 

Harijan,  7-12-’34,  p.  340. 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  A.I.V.I.A. 

(An  extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  under  the  above  'title 
is  given  below :) 

From  the  abstracts  of  the  proceedings,  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  All-India  Village  In¬ 
dustries  Association  (Headquarters:  Wardha,  C.P.),  rea¬ 
ders  will  find  out  how  one  can  become  a  Member  or  Asso- 
ciate  of  the  Sangha.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  can 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  Membership  or  Associateship  will 
send  in  the  forms  duly  filled  in  to  the  Secretary  at  Wardha. 
It  will  be  wrong  to  wait  for  invitations.  People  await  invi¬ 
tations  when  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  power  or  prestige. 
They  do  not,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  seeking  the  privilege 
of  service.  Let  the  intending  members  realize  that,  unless 
they  are  registered  as  such  before  31st  March  next,  they 
lose  in  certain  eventualities  the  opportunity  of  appoint¬ 
ment  as  trustees.  In  the  event  of  a  trusteeship  becoming 
vacant  before  the  expiry  of  five  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Association,  the  remaining  trustees  should  have  as 
long  a  range  of  choice  as  possible.  This  is  not  possible,  if 
many  members  are  not  registered  before  31st  March.  With¬ 
out  a  wide  range  of  choice,  the  progress  of  the  movement 
towards  its  ideal  would  suffer  a  check.  For,  the  trustees 
are  not  merely  custodians  of  the  funds,  but  they  are  also 
custodians  of  the  ideal  for  which  the  Association  stands. 
But  even  they,  however  capable  they  may  be  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  ideal,  will  be  a  shaky  foundation,  unless  they 
have  the  knowledge  that  they  have  the  support  of  a  large 
number’  of  men  and  women  from  whom  they  can  draw 
inspiration  and  strength  and  on  whom  they  can  rely  when 
they  have  to  choose  a  successor  or  successors. 

Trusteeship  of  the  Association  has  been  made  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  heavy  responsibility  by  the  trustees  being  made 
finally  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  ideal,  in  the 
remote,  but  not  altogether  impossible,  event  of  its  being 
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lowered  in  the  process  of  democratization  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  And  yet  democratization  is  as  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  movement  as  the  permanence  of  the  ideal, 
which  must  not  be  put  in  the  melting  pot.  But  the  working 
out  of  the  ideal  is  so  put.  For,  it  is  made  to  rest  solely  in 
the  hands  of  a  Board  which  seven  years  hence  becomes 
subject  to  election  by  voters  whose  sole  qualification  is 
subscribing  to  the  creed  of  the  Association.  It  is  true  that 
the  application  for  membership  is  subject  to  rejection  by 
the  Board.  That  is  a  precaution  merely  to  prevent  an  unbe¬ 
liever  becoming  a  member  only  to  shatter  the  ideal  to 
pieces.  The  franchise  is  more  extensive  than  even  adult 
franchise.  Every  villager  who  is  conscious  of  the  dignity 
of  village  life  and  its  infinite  capacity  for  promoting  the  . 
happiness  of  mankind  can  belong  to  the  Association.  Let 
those,  therefore,  who  believe  in  the  policy  and  the  ideal 
of  the  Association  become  members  and  work  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  villagers  of  India, 
irrespective  of  differences  in  political  faith,  religion,  caste 
or  race.  The  Association  recognizes  no  caste,  religious, 
political  or  racial  differences. 

Harijan,  22-2-’35,  p.  12. 
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(Origitiklly  appeared  under  the  title  “Fallacies”) 

A  careful  observer  of  events  and  things  writes  : 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  enormous  scope  for  work 
in  the  directions  indicated  by  you  in  your  letter  under  reply. 
Cottage  industries  have  a  place.  But,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  do  not 
think  that  these  can  replace  industries  on  a  big  scale.  Leaving 
aside  the  financial  interests  of  those  controlling  such  Industries, 
I  think  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  country  to  work 
for  the  ruin  of  such  industries,  which  have  been  established  and 
which  can  be  established  in  this  country.  The  gieatest  objection  to 
machinery  that  has  been  urged  is  the  growing  tendency  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men  employed.  This  results  in  unemployment.  Phe 
present  method  of  distribution  of  profits  may  require  readjust¬ 
ment.  But  leisure,  if  it  can  be  well  utilized,  is  more  important 
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than  many  other  things.  Merely  to  keep  a  large  number  employed 
at  work  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  discard  economic  and 
efficient  machinery.  It  should  be  able  to  give  leisure  and  food  to 
many,  and  in  this  4  many  *  I  include  people  not  even  distantly 
connected  with  the  industry.  With  such  a  large  population  as 
in  India  and  steadily  increasing,  I  fear  that  at  no  time  will  it  be 
possible  to  keep  everyone  in  reasonable  comfort.  With  improved 
education  and  sanitation  life  will  be  prolonged  and  death  rate  will 
come  down.  From  the  population  point  of  view  this  will  make 
the  condition  worse.  So,  you  will  forgive  my  saying  that  the  first 
thing  that  requires  to  be  done  is  to  take  measures  to  restrict 
population,  and  it  cannot  be  done  without  birth  control.  I  know 
that  you  are  against  it.  But  now  that  you  are  applying  your  mind 
solely  to  the  problem  of  economic  reconstruction  by  improvement 
in  sanitation,  food  values,  cottage  industries,  etc.,  I  request  you 
to  consider  if  this  is  not  also  one  of  the  things  that  should  receive 
your  attention.” 

The  writer  is  an  honest  thinker  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  has  missed  the  whole  aim  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  two  organizations  he  has  in  mind.  Their  aim  is  not  to 
replace  or  to  ruin  the  big  industries,  but  it  is  to  revive  the 
dead  or  dying  industries  and  therethrough  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  millions  who  are  semi-starved  because  they 
are  forced  to  live  in  complete  or  semi-idleness.  This  is  a 
constructive,  not  a  destructive,  programme.  The  big  in¬ 
dustries  can  never,  they  don’t  hope  to,  overtake  the  unem¬ 
ployed  millions.  Their  aim  is  primarily  to  make  money  for 
the  few  owners,  never  the  direct  one  of  finding  employment 
for  the  unemployed  millions.  The  organizers  of  Khadi  and 
other  village  industries  don’t  hope  in  the  near  future  to 
affect  the  big  industries.  They  may  hope  to  bring  a  ray  of 
light  into  the  dark  dungeons,  miscalled  cottages,  of  the 
villagers.  My  esteemed  correspondent  seems  to  give  up  his 
whole  case  when  he  says,  ‘  leisure,  if  it  can  be  well  utilized, 
is  more  important  than  many  other  things.’  The  activities 
which  he  disapproves  of  are  intended  to  accomplish  the 
very  end  he  has  in  view.  They  are  designed  to  well  utilize 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  idle  millions. 

In  this  there  is  no  war  against  the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  machinery,  i.e.  its  use  to  the  detriment  of  the  millions. 
Dead  machinery  must  not  be  pitted  against  the  millions  of 
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'living  machines  represented  by  the  villagers  scattered  in 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  villages  of  India.  Machinery 
to  be  well  used  has  to  help  and  ease  human  effort.  The  pre¬ 
sent  use  of  machinery  tends  more  and  more  to  concentrate 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in  total  disregard  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  whose  bread  is  snatched  by  it  out  of 
their  mouths.  The  movement  represented  by  the  A.I.S.A. 
and  the  A.I.V.I.A  has  been  conceived  so  as  to  minimize  the 
evil  wrought  by  that .  craze  for  amassing  large  fortunes 
through  the  use  of  dead  tools  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
deal  with  very  sensitive  human  tools. 

The  writer  fears  that  at  no  time  will  it  be  possible  to 
keep  everyone  in  reasonable  comfort.  This  fear  is  not 
shared  by  those  who  are  working  in  the  villages.  On  the 
contrary  closer  contact  with  the  villagers  and  closer  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  villages  fill  them  with  the  hope  that  if  only 
the  villagers  can  be  induced  to  shed  their  traditional  idle¬ 
ness  they  can  all  live  in  reasonable  comfort,  without 
causing  any  very  great  dislocation.  Certain  oppressive  con¬ 
ditions  have  no  doubt  to  be  abated.  But  the  process  will 
almost  be  unfelt,  if  there  is  some  co-operation  from  what 
are  termed  vested  interests. 

The  correspondent’s  fear  about  the  securing  of  rea¬ 
sonable  comfort  for  the  existing  population  leads  naturally 
to  the  fear  of  over-population.  The  resort  to  birth  control 
becomes  then  the  logical  step.  Birth  control  to  me  is  a  dis¬ 
mal  abyss.  It  amounts  to  playing  with  unknown  forces. 
Assuming  that  birth  control  by  artificial  aids  is  justifiable 
under  certain  conditions,  it  seems  to  be  utterly  impracti¬ 
cable  of  application  among  the  millions.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  easier  to  induce  them  to  practise  self-control  than  con¬ 
trol  by  contraceptives.  This  little  globe  of  ours  is  not  a 
toy  of  yesterday.  It  has  not  suffered  from  the  weight  of 
over-population  through  its  age  of  countless  millions.  How 
can  it  be  that  the  truth  has  suddenly  dawned  upon  some 
people  that  it  is  in  danger  of  perishing  of  shortage  of  food 
unless  birth  rate  is  checked  through  the  use  of  contracep¬ 
tives  ?  My  fear  is  that  my  correspondent  has  led  himself 
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from  one  fallacy  to  another  ending  in  the  quagmire  of  con¬ 
traceptives  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown. 

Harijan,  14-9-’35,  p.  244. 
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ITS  MEANING 

“  To  my  unaided  mind  you  appear  to  be  opening  the  first 
campaign  of  an  endless  and  quixotic  war  against  modern  civili¬ 
zation.  Long  ago  you  proclaimed  yourself  its  sleepless  enemy, 
and  now  you  would,  if  you  could,  turn  it  back  on  the  course  it 
has  pursued  for  some  millenia.  I  reel  at  the  mere  thought.” 

This  is  from  an  intimate  letter  from  a  dear  friend  who 
wrote  in  reply  to  my  letter,  inquiring  if  he  could  extend 
his  co-operation  in  the  effort.  As  the  view  expressed  so 
frankly  by  the  friend  is,  I  know,  shared  by  quite  a  number 
of  friends,  it  is  well  for  me  to  explain  my  position.  It  would 
*  be  impertinent  for  me  to  do  so,  if  my  position  was  not  also 
that  of  the  A.I.Y.LA. 

In  seeking  to  revive  such  village  industries  as  are 
capable  of  being  revived,  I  am  making  no  such  attempt 
as  the  friend  ascribes  to  me.  I  am  trying  to  do  what  every 
lover  of  village  life,  everyone  who  realizes  the  tragic 
meaning  of  the  disintegration  of  villages  is  doing  or  trying 
to  do.  Why  am  I  turning  back  the  course  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  when  I  ask  the  villager  to  grind  his  own  qieal,  eat 
it  whole,  including  the  nourishing  bran,  or  when  I  ask  him 
to  turn  his  sugarcane  into  gud  for  his  own  requirements, 
if  not  for  sale  ?  Am  I  turning  back  the  course  of  modern 
civilization,  when  I  ask  the  villagers  not  merety  to  grow 
raw  produce,  but  to  turn  it  into  marketable  products  and 
thereby  add  a  few  more  pies  to  their  daily  income  ? 

And  surely  modern  civilization  is  not  millenia  old.  We 
can  almost  give  its  birth  an  exact  date.  If  I  could  do  it, 
I  would  most  assuredly  destroy  or  radically  change  much 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  modern  civilization.  But  that 
is  an  old  story  of  life.  The  attempt  is  undoubtedly  there. 
Its  success  depends  upon  God.  But  the  attempt  to  revive 
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and  encourage  the  remunerative  village  industries  is  not 
part  of  such  an  attempt,  except  in  so  far  as  every  one  of 
my  activities  including  the  propagation  of  non-violence, 
can  be  described  as  such  an  attempt.  The  revival  of  village 
industries  is  but  an  extension  of  the  Khadi  effort.  Hand- 
spun  cloth,  hand-made  paper,  hand-pounded  rice,  home¬ 
made  bread  and  jam,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  West.  Only 
there  they  do  not  have  one-hundredth  of  the  importance 
they  have  in  India.  For,  with  us,  their  revival  means  life, 
their  destruction  means  death,  to  the  villagers,  as  he  who 
runs  may  see.  Whatever  the  machine  age  may  do,  it  will 
never  give  employment  to  the  millions  whom  the  wholesale 
introduction  of  power  machinery  must  displace. 

Harijan,  4-l-’35,  p.  372. 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT . 

IN  VILLAGES 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  Our  Duty  to  the 
Villagers”  being  a  condensed  summary  of  Gandhiji’s  address  at  a 
public  gathering  at  Indore  as  presented  by  M.  D.) 

The  Duty  to  the  Villager 

The  bulk  of  those  who  have  come  here  are  citizens  of 
Indore.  There  are  people  from  the  villages  too,  but  the 
majority  are  from  Indore.  You  must  have  seen  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  *  which  untimely  rain  has  unfortunately  spoilt.  It  was 
organized  in  order  to  remind  the  city-dweller  of  his  duty 
to  the  villager.  We  have  been  oblivious  of  it  all  these  years, 
but  we  can  ill  afford  to  be  so  now.  We  may  not  know  it, 
but  it  is  certain  that  we  are  slowly  perishing  individually 
and  as  a  nation.  It  is  no  use  laying  the  blame  at  otner 
people’s  door  —  the  Government,  the  State,  or  the  zamin- 
dar.  They  are  certainly  responsible  for  our  sorry  plight,  but 
we  are  no  less  responsible  and  we  had  better  bethink  our¬ 
selves  of  our  responsibility. 

*  The  Village  Industries  Exhibition. 
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The  reason  why  our  average  life-rate  is  deplorably  low, 
the  reason  why  we  are  getting  more  and  more  impoverished 
is  that  we  have  neglected  our  7,00,000  villages.  We  have 
indeed  thought  of  them,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  exploiting 
them.  We  read  thrilling  accounts  of  the  ‘  glory  that  was 
Ind  ’,  and  of  the  land  that  was  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;  but  today  it  is  a  land  of  starving  millions.  We  are 
sitting  in  this  fine  pandal  under  a  blaze  of  electric  lights, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  burning  these  lights  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  We  have  .no  right  to  use  the  lights  if 
we  forget  that  we  owe  these  to  them. 

Two  Civilizations 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  civilization  of  the 
East  —  the  civilization  of  India  —  and  that  of  the  West. 
It  is  not  generally  realized  wherein  the  difference  lies.  Our 
geography  is  different,  our  history  is  different,  our  ways 
*of  living  are  different.  Our  continent,  though  vast,  is  a 
speck  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  the  most  thickly  populated, 
barring  China.  Well,  now,  the  economics  and  civilization 
of  a  country  where  the  pressure  of  population  on  land  is 
greatest  are  and  must  be  different  from  those  of  a  country 
where  the  pressure  is  least.  Sparsely  populated,  America 
may  have  need  of  machinery.  India  may  not  need  it  at  all. 
Where  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  units  of  idle 
labour,  it  is  no  use  thinking  of  labour-saving  devices.  If 
someone  devised  a  machine  which  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
using  our  hands  to  eat,  eating  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasure, 
it  would  become  a  torture.  The  reason  of  our  poverty  is 
the  extinction  of  our  industries  and  our  consequent  unem¬ 
ployment.  Some  years  ago  India’s  agricultural  population 
was  said  to  be  70  per  cent.  Today  it  is  said  to  be  90  per  cent. 
It  does  not  mean  that  90  per  cent  are  agriculturists,  but 
that,  instead  of  70  per  cent  who  depended  on  land, 
90  per  cent  are  now  driven  to  depend  on  land.  In  other 
words,  whereas  there  were  industries  and  crafts  enough  to 
feed  the  20  per  cent  some  time  ago,  these  are  no  longer 
there  and  the  people  have  thus  been  thrown  on  land.  They 
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thus  steal  their  living,  not  because  they  want  to,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  more  land. 

Not  that  there  is  not  enough  land  to  feed  our  35  crores. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  India  is  overpopulated  and  that  the 
surplus  population  must  die.  I  am  sure  that  if  all  the  land 
that  is  available  was  properly  utilized  and  made  to  yield 
up  to  its  capacity,  it  would  surely  maintain  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  Only  we  have  got  to  be  industrious  and  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grows  today. 

The  Remedy 

The  remedy  is  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  poor 
villager  and  to  help  him  make  the  land  yield  its  plenty, 
help  him  produce  what  we  need,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
use  what  he  produces,  live  as  he  lives,  and  persuade  him 
to  take  to  more  rational  ways  of  diet  and  living. 

We  eat  mill-ground  flour,  and  even  the  poor  villager 
walks  with  a  head-load  of  half  a  maund  grain  to  have  it 
ground  in  the  nearest  flour  mill.  Do  you  know  that  in  spite 
of  the  plenty  of  foodstuffs  we  produce  we  import  wheat 
from  outside  and  we  eat  the  4  superfine  ’  flour  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  ?  We  will  not  use  our  hand-ground  flour,  and  the 
poor  villager  also  foolishly  copies  us.  We  thus  turn  wealth 
into  waste,  nectar  into  poison.  For  whole  meal  is  the  proper 
meal.  Mill-ground  flour  is  vitaminless  flour,  mill-ground 
flour  kept  for  days  is  not  only  vitaminless,  but  poison. 
But  we  will  not  exert  ourselves  to  produce  flour  which  we 
must  eat  fresh  every  day,  and  will  pay  for  less  nutritious 
things  and  purchase  ill-health  in  the  bargain.  This  is  not 
any  abstruse  economic  truth,  it  is  a  fact  which  is  daily 
happening  before  our  eyes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  rice 
and  gur  and  oil.  We  will  eat  rice,  polished  of  its  substance, 
and  eat  less  nutritious  sugar  and  pay  more  for  it  than  more 
nutritious  gur.  We  have  suffered  the  village  oilman  to  be 
driven  to  extinction  and  we  eat  adulterated  oils.  We  idolize 
the  cow,  but  kill  her  by  slow  degrees.  We  eat  honey  and 
kill  the  honey-bee,  with  the  result  that  honey  is  such  a  rare 
commodity  today  that  it  is  only  available  to  a  4  Mahatma  ’ 
like  me  or  to  those  who  must  have  it  from  the  physician 
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as  a  vehicle  for  the  drugs  he  prescribes.  If  we  took  the 
trouble  of  learning  scientific  and  harmless  bee-keeping,  we 
should  get  it  cheaper  and  our  children  would  get  out  of  it 
all  the  carbohydrates  they  need.  In  all  our  dietetics  we 
mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  preferring  bone- 
white  sugar  to  rich  brown  gur  and  pale  white  bread  to  rich 
brown  bran-bread. 

We  are  said  to  be  a  nation  of  daily  bathers.  That  we 
are,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  none  the  better  for  it.  For  we 
bathe  with  unclean  water,  we  foul  our  tanks  and  rivers 
with  filth  and  use  that  water  for  drinking  and  bath.  We 
lawyers  and  degree-holders  and  doctors  will  not  learn  the 
elementary  principles  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  We  have 
not  yet  devised  the  most  economic  method  of  disposal  of 
our  evacuations  and  we  turn  our  open  healthy  spaces  into 
breeding-grounds  of  disease. 

I  implore  you  to  throw  off  your  inertia,  to  bestir  your¬ 
selves  to  study  these  elementary  facts  and  live  more 
rational  lives  and  learn  how  to  turn  waste  into  wealth.  I 
have  told  you  simple  truths  which  we  would  soon  realize 
and  act  up  to  if  we  threw  off  the  inertia  of  ages.  But  we 
have  shunned  body-labour  to  the  detriment  of  our  brains, 
and  thus  rest  content  with  the  irrational  ways  of  diet  and 
living.  Let  us  pull  ourselves  together  and  resolve  to  make 
our  bodies  and  brains  more  active. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  attention  you  have  given 

me. 

Harijan,  ll-5-’35,  p.  103. 
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RESUSCITATING  RUINED  VILLAGE  ECONOMY 

(From  “  Some  Mussooree  Reminiscences  ”  by  Pyarelal) 

During  his  ten  days’  stay  at  Mussooree,  Gandhiji  took 
holiday  which  in  his  parlance  simply  means  respite  from 
public  engagements  and  interviews.  In  this  he  did  not 
altogether  succeed.  A  few  foreign  correspondents  sought 
him  out  in  his  seclusion  and  were  able  to  have  talks  with 
him  on  matters  of  common  interest,  politics  being,  of  course, 
excluded.  Gandhiji  saw  them  during  his  morning  walks. 

Brake  upon  Progress  ? 

“  Your  Khadi,  handicrafts  and  rural  economy  pro¬ 
gramme  will  have  a  great  appeal  for  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  as  for  instance,  the  Balkans,”  said  one  of  them.  “  But 
to  many  of  us,  as  indeed  to  many  of  your  countrymen,  it 
appears  as  a  brake  on  progress.  Most  people  think  planning 
and  industrialism  on  a  wide  scale  to  be  necessary.” 

“  How  does  my  programme  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  India  ?  “  Gandhiji  asked  in  reply.  “  India  is  mainly  rural, 
consisting  of  7,00,000  villages.” 

The  visitor  shifted  his  ground.  He  argued  that  this  was 
unfair  to  the  cities.  “  What  about  the  big  cities  like  Bombay 
and  Calcuttta  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  On  the  contrary,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg,”  replied 
Gandhiji.  “  I  regard  the  growth  of  cities  as  an  evil  thing, 
unfortunate  for  mankind  and  the  world,  unfortunate  for 
England  and  certainly  unfortunate  for  India.  The  British 
have  exploited  India  through  its  cities.  The  latter  have 
exploited  the  villages.  The  blood  of  the  villages  is  the 
cement  with  which  the  edifice  of  the  cities  is  built.  I  want 
the  blood  that  is  today  inflating  the  arteries  of  the  cities 
to  run  once  again  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  villages.” 
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Undoing  the  Wrong 

The  friend,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  “  The  initial 
mistake  having  been  made,”  he  argued,  “  you  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  all  those  steps  should  inexorably  be  retraced 
even  though  it  might  involve  pulling  down  what  has 
already  been  built.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  Once  we  discover 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  only  course  open  to  us 
is  to  recognize  our  error,  retrace  our  steps, and  begin  anew.” 

“  Somehow,  the  belief  prevails  in  the  modern  world,” 
persisted  the  friend,  “  that  retracing  one’s  steps  in  this  res¬ 
pect  would  be  incompatible  with  progress.” 

“  What  do  you  do  when  a  ship  loses  her  course  on  the 
sea  ?  ”  asked  Gandhiji  in  return.  “  She  does  not  continue 
to  follow  the  wrong  course.  She  at  once  retraces  her  course 
and  then  starts  afresh.  How  often*  must  have  Columbus 
done  that  or  else  he  would  have  remained  a  derelict  all  the 
time.” 

“  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  depopulate  the  cities 
and  send  all  the  city  folk  back  to  the  villages  ?  ”  asked  the 
friend. 

“  I  would  not  do  that.  All  I  want  is  that  they  should 
readjust  their  lives  so  as  to  cease  to  sponge  upon  the  poor 
village  folk  and  make  to  the  latter  what  reparation  is  possi¬ 
ble  even  at  this  late  hour  by  helping  to  resuscitate  their 
ruined  economy.” 

'Harijan,  23-6-’46,  p.  198. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 

MOVEMENT 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D.  under  the 
title  “  Prevention  of  Exploitation  —  Passive  and  Active  ”.) 

s 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Maurice  Frydman,  viz., 

“  What  then  is  the  secret  of  your  concentration  on  the 
village  ?  ”  Gandhiji  said  : 

“  I  have  been  saying  that  if  untouchability  stays, 
Hinduism  goes  ;  even  so  I  would  say  that  if  the  village 
perishes  India  will  perish  too.  It  will  no  more  be  India. 
Her  own  mission  in  the  world  will  get  lost.  The  revival 
of  the  village  is  possible  only  when  it  is  no  more  exploited. 
Industrialization  on  a  mass  scale  will  necessarily  lead  to 
passive  or  active  exploitation  of  the  villagers,  as  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  competition  and  marketing  come  in.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  concentrate  on  the  village  being  self-contained, 
manufacturing  mainly  for  use.  Provided  this  character  of 
the  village  industry  is  maintained,  there  would  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  villages  using  even  modern  machines  and  tools 
that  they  can  make  and  can  afford  to  use.  Only  they  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  exploitation  of  others.” 

“  I  have  been  trying  to  understand  your  village  indus¬ 
tries  movement,”  said  Frydman  “  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  I  have  learnt  today  in  a  few  minutes  what  I  had  not 
learnt  during  these  two  years.  You  are  more  radical  than 
Socialists.  They  are  against  the  worker  being  exploited  ; 
you  are  not  only  against  this,  but  also  against  the  worker 
exploiting  others.”  .  . 

Harijan,  29-8-’36,  p.  225  at  p.  226. 
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“  WHY  NOT  LABOUR-SAVING  DEVICES  ?  ” 

A  fair  friend  who  was  enthused  over  the  contemplated 
formation  of  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Association, 
on  reading  my  press  message  on  preliminary  programme, 
writes  : 

“  The  very  idea  of  the  revival  or  encouragement  of  the  hand- 
husking  of  rice  and  chakki-g rinding  even  for  villages  has  scared 
me  from,  and  abated  my  enthusiasm  for,  village  work.  It  seems 
to  me  an  enormous  waste  of  one’s  time  and  energy  not  to  take 
advantage  of  labour-saving  devices  in  the  uplift  scheme.  If  the 
villagers,  and  along  with  them  the  uplift  workers,  have  to  husk 
and  grind,  there  will  hardly  be  leisure  left  for  them  to  attend  to 
anything  else  for  their  improvement.  Besides,  if  the  primitive 
methods  were  revived,  the  men  will  take  up  the  work  in  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm ;  but  ultimately  the  brunt  of  the  whole  work,. 
I  mean  husking  and  grinding,  will  fall  on  us,  women,  and  there 
will  be  a  setback  to  the  little  progress  we  have  already  made.” 

Underlying  this  argument  is  a  fallacy.  There  is  no 
question  of  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  labour-saving 
devices.  If  the  villagers  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  clothe 
themselves  with,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  home-grind¬ 
ing  or  home-husking,  assuming  that  the  question  of  health 
was  not  of  any  importance  or,  if  it  was,  there  was  no  diffe¬ 
rence  between  home-ground  flour  and  mill-ground,  or  home- 
husked  rice  and  mill-husked.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
villagers  became  idle  when  they  left  off  husking  and  grind¬ 
ing  even  for  their  own  use,  and  made  no  good  use  of  their 
idle  hours,  whether  for  uplift  or  otherwise.  A  starving  man 
or  woman  who  has  time  on  his  or -her  hand  will  surely  be 
glad  to  earn  an  honest  anna  during  that  time,  for  he  or  she 
will  resent  being  advised  to  save  his  or  her  labour  when 
either  can  turn  it  into  a  few  pice  to  alleviate  starvation. 
My  correspondent  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  uplift 
‘worker  has  either  to  grind  or  husk.  He  has  certainly  to 
learn  the  art  and  know  the  tools,  so  that  he  can  suggest 
improvements  and  understand  the  limitations  of  the  tools, 
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She  is  wrong,  again,  in  thinking  that  in  the  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm  men  will  be  called  upon  to  grind  or  husk  or 
will  perform  these  tasks  of  their  own  accord  and  ultimately 
let  the  brunt  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  women.  The  fact  is 
that  husking  and  grinding  wTas  the  prerogative  of  women, 
and  tens  of  thousands  made  a  living  out  of  this  task,  which 
was  both  dignified  and  invigorative.  Nov/  they  are  perforce 
idle,  because  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  not  been  able 
to  find  another  employment  in  the  place  of  these  two  which 
we  have  snatched  away  from  them. 

When  the  fair  friend  writes  about  the  “  little  progress  ” 
that  the  women  have  already  made,  she  has  undoubtedly 
the  city-dwellers  in  mind,  for  the  village  life  is  entirely 
untouched  by  uplift  workers.  The  majority  of  them  do  not 
even  know  how  the  women  or  men  live  in  the  7,00,000 
villages  of  this  vast  land.  We  little  know  how  they  have 
deteriorated  for  want  of  nourishing  food  and  protective 
clothing.  And  we  little  know  how,  being  fed  on  unnutri- 
tious  rice  or  flour,  which  are  their  staple,  they  and  their 
children  lose  stamina  and  what  little  vitality  they  have. 

I  have  no  partiality  for  return  to  the  primitive  method 
of  grinding  and  husking  for  the  sake  of  them.  I  suggest 
the  return,  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  millions  of  villagers  who  are  living  in  idleness. 
In  my  opinion,  village  uplift  is  impossible,  unless  we  solve 
the  pressing  economic  distress.  Therefore,  to  induce  the 
villagers  to  utilize  their  idle  hours  is  in  itself  solid  uplift 
work.  I  invite  the  fair  correspondent  and  those  who  feel 
like  her  to  go  to  some  villages,  live  there  for  some  time 
in  the  midst  of  the  villagers  and  try  to  live  like  them,  and 
they  will  soon  perceive  the  soundness  of  my  argument. 

Harijan,  30-ll-’34,  p.  330. 
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HOW  TO  BEGIN? 

I 

Correspondents  have  been  writing,  and  friends  have 
been  seeing  me,  to  ask  me  how  to  begin  the  village  indus¬ 
tries  work  and  what  to  do  first. 

The  obvious  answer  is,  “  Begin  with  yourself  and  do 
first  that  which  is  easiest  for  you  to  do.” 

This  answer,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  enquirers. 
Let  me,  therefore,  be  more  explicit. 

Each  person  can  examine  all  the  articles  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  things  that  he  used  from  day  to  day  and 
replace  foreign  makes  or  city  makes,  by  those  produced  by 
the  villagers  in  their  homes  or  fields  with  the  simple  in¬ 
expensive  tools  they  can  easily  handle  or  mend.  This  re¬ 
placement  will  be  itself  an  education  of  great  value  and 
a  solid  beginning.  The  next  step  will  be  opened  out  to  him 
of  itself.  For  instance,  say,  the  beginner  has  been  hitherto 
using  a  tooth-brush  made  in  a  Bombay  factory.  He  wants 
to  replace  it  with  a  village  brush.  He  is  advised  to  use  a 
babul  twig.  If  he  has  weak  teeth  or  is  toothless,  he  has  to 
crush  one  end  of  it,  with  a  rounded  stone  or  a  hammer,  on 
a  hard  surface.  The  other  end  he  slits  with  a  knife  and 
uses  the  halves  as  tongue-scrapers.  He  will  find  these 
brushes  to  be  cheaper  and  much  cleaner  than  the  very 
unhygienic  factory-made  tooth-brush.  The  city-made  tooth- 
powder  he  naturally  replaces  with  equal  parts  of  clean, 
finely-ground  wood-charcoal  and  clean  salt.  He  will  re¬ 
place  mill-cloth  with  village-spun  Khadi,  and  mill-husked 
rice  with  hand-husked,  unpolished  rice,  and  white  sugar 
with  village-made  gur.  These  I  have  taken  merely  as 
samples  already  mentioned  in  these  columns.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  them  again  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  mentioned  by  those  who  have  been  discussing  the 
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question  with  me.  Some  say  with  reference  to  rice,  for 
instance,  ‘  Hand-husked  rice  is  much  dearer  than  mill- 
husked  rice.’  Others  say,  ‘  The  art  of  hand-husking  is  for¬ 
gotten,  and  there  are  no  huskers  to  be  found.’  Yet  others 
say,  ‘We  never  get  mill-husked  rice  in  our  parts.  We  can 
supply  hand-husked  rice  at  19  seers  to  the  rupee.’  All  these 
are  right  and  all  are  wrong.  They  are  right  so  far  as  their 
own  experience  in  their  own  district  is  concerned.  All  are 
wrong  because  the  real  truth  is  unknown  to  them.  I  am 
daily  gathering  startling  experiences.  All  this  comes  from 
beginning  with  oneself.  The  following  is  the  result  of  my 
observations  to  date. 

Whole,  unpolished  rice  is  unprocurable  in  the  bazars. 
It  is  beautiful  to  look  at  and  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Mills  can  never  compete  with  this  unpolished  rice.  It  is 
husked  in  a  simple  manner.  Most  of  the  paddy  can  be 
husked  in  a  light  chakki  without  difficulty.  There  are  some 
varieties  the  husk  of  which  is  not  separated  by  grinding. 
The  best  way  of  treating  such  paddy  is  to  boil  it  first  and 
then  separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  This  rice,  it  is 
said,  is  most  nutritious  and  naturally,  the  cheapest.  In  the 
villages,  if  they  husk  their  own  paddy,  it  must  always  be 
cheaper  for  the  peasants  than  the  corresponding  mill- 
husked  rice,  whether  polished  or  unpolished.  The  majority 
of  rice  found  ordinarily  in  the  bazars  is  always  more  or 
less  polished,  whether  hand-husked  or  mill-husked.  Wholly 
unpolished  rice  is  always  hand-husked  and  is  every  time 
cheaper  than  the  mill-husked  rice,  the  variety  being  the 
same. 

Subject  to  further  research,  the  observations  so  far 
show  that  it  is  because  of  our  criminal  negligence  that  rice¬ 
eating  millions  eat  deteriorated  rice  and  pay  a  heavy  price 
into  the  bargain.  Let  the  village  worker  test  the  truth  of 
these  observations  for  himself.  It  won’t  be  a  bad  beginning. 

Next  week  I  must  take  up  gur  and  other  articles  of 
diet  and  another  part  of  village  work. 

Harijan,  25-l-’35,p.  400. 
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Last  week  I  dealt  with  rice.  Let  us  now  take  up  wheat. 
It  is  the  second  most  important  article  of  diet,  if  not  the 
first.  From  the  nutritive  stand-point,  it  is  the  king  of 
cereals.  By  itself,  it  is  more  perfect  than  rice.  Flour  bereft 
of  the  valuable  bran  is  like  polished  rice.  That  branless 
flour  is  as  bad  as  polished  rice  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  medical  men.  Whole-wheat  flour  ground  in  one’s  own 
chakki  is  any  day  superior  to,  and  cheaper  than,  the  fine 
flour  to  be  had  in  the  bazars.  It  is  cheaper  because  the  cost 
of  grinding  is  saved.  Again,  in  whole-wheat  flour  there  is 
no  loss  of  weight.  In  fine  flour  there  is  loss  of  weight.  The 
richest  part  of  wheat  is  contained  in  its  bran.  There  is  a 
terrible  loss  of  nutrition  when  the  bran  of  wheat  is  remov¬ 
ed.  The  villagers  and  others  who  eat  whole-wheat  flour 
ground  in  their  own  chakkis  save  their  money  and  what  is 
more  important,  their  health.  A  large  part  of  the  millions 
that  flour  mills  make  will  remain  in  and  circulate  among 
the  deserving  poor  when  village  grinding  is  revived. 

But  the  objection  is  taken  that  chakki  grinding  is  a 
tedious  process,  that  often  wheat  is  indifferently  ground, 
and  that  it  does  not  pay  the  villagers  to  grind  wheat  them¬ 
selves.  If  it  paid  the  villagers  formerly  to  grind  their  own 
corn,  surely  the  advent  of  flour  mills  should  make  no 
difference.  They  may  not  plead  want  of  time  ;  and  when 
intelligence  is  allied  to  labour  there  is  every  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  chakki.  The  argument  of  indifferent 
grinding  can  have  no  practical  value.  If  the  chakki  was 
such  an  indifferent  grinder,  it  could  not  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  immemorial.  But  to  obviate  the  risk  of  using 
indifferently  ground  whole-wheat  flour,  I  suggest  that, 
wherever  there  is  suspicion,  the  flours  of  uneven  grinding 
may  be  passed  through  a  sieve  and  the  contents  may  be 
turned  into  thick  porridge  and  eaten  with  or  after  chapati. 
If  this  plan  is  followed,  grinding  becomes  incredibly  simple, 
and  much  time  and  labour  can  be  saved. 

All  this  change  can  only  be  brought  about  by  some  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  on  the  part  of  workers  and  instruction 
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of  villagers.  1  his  is  a  thankless  task.  But  it  is  worth  doing",, 
if  the  villagers  are  to  live  in  health  and  elementary  comfort. 

Gud  is  the  next  article  that  demands  attention.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  medical  testimony  I  have  reproduced  in  these 
columns,  gq,d  is  any  day  superior  to  refined  sugar  in  food 
value,  and  if  the  villagers  cease  to  make  gud  as  they  are 
already  beginning  to  do,  they  will  be  deprived  of  important 
food  adjunct  for  their  children.  They  may  do  without  gud 
themselves,'  but  their  children  cannot  without  undermining 
their  stamina.  Gud  is  superior  to  bazar  sweets  and  to  re¬ 
fined  sugar.  Retention  of  gud  and  its  use  by  the  people  in 
general  means  several  crores  of  rupees  retained  by  the 
villagers. 

But  some  workers  maintain  that  gud  does  not  pay  the 
cost  of  production.  The  growers  who  need  money  against 
their  crops  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  they  have  turned  cane- 
juice  into  gud  and  disposed  of  it.  Though  I  have  testimony 
to  the  contrary  too,  this  argument  is  not  without  force.  I 
have  no  ready-made  answer  for  it.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  when  an  article  of  use,  made  in  the 
place  where  also  its  raw  material  is  grown,  does  not  pay 
the  cost  of  labour.  This  is  a  subject  that  demands  local 
investigation  in  each  case.  Workers  must  not  take  the 
answer  of  villagers  and  despair  of  a  remedy.  National 
growth,  identification  of  cities  with  villages,  depend  upon 
the  solution  of  such  knotty  problems  as  are  presented  by 
gud.  We  must  make  up  our  mind  that  gud  must  not  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  villages,  even  if  it  means  an  additional 
pice  to  be  paid  for  it  by  city  people. 

Harijan,  l-2-’35,  p.  408. 
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I  have  dealt  with  some  chief  articles  of  food,  and  shown 
what  they  mean  to  the  villagers  in  health  and  wealth.  There 
is  however,  the  equally  important  subject  of  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  Proper  attention  to  these  means  increase  in 
health,  energy  and  wealth,  directly  and  indirectly.. 
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Some  foreign  observers  have  testified  that,  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  India  comes,  perhaps,  to  the  top  in  the 
observance  of  personal  cleanliness.  But  I  fear  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  the  same  of  corporate,  in  other  words,  vil¬ 
lage  cleanliness.  In  yet  other  words,  we  have  not  made 
much  advance  beyond  the  family  interest.  We  would  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  for  the  family  as  distinguished  from  the 
village,  i.e.,  in  a  sense,  the  nation. 

Members  of  a  family  will  keep  their  own  home  clean, 
but  they  will  not  be  interested  in  the  neighbour’s.  They 
will  keep  their  courtyard  clean  of  dirt,  insects  and  reptiles, 
but  will  not  hesitate  to  shove  all  into  the  neighbour’s  yard. 
As  a  result  of  this  want  of  corporate  responsibilit}^,  our 
villages  are  dung  heaps.  Though  we  are  an  unshod  nation, 
we  so  dirty  our  streets  and  roads  that  for  a  sensitive  person 
it  is  painful  to  walk  along  them  barefoot.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  clean,  drinkable  water  in  village  wells,  tanks  and 
streams.  The  approaches  to  an  ordinary  village  are  heaped 
with  muck  and  rubbish. 

Village  sanitation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  task 
before  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Association.  No 
government  can  change  the  habits  of  a  people  without  their 
hearty  co-operation.  And  if  the  latter  is  forthcoming,  a 
government  will  have  little  to  do  in  the  matter. 

The  intelligentsia  —  medical  men  and  students  —  can 
deal  with  the  problem  successfully,  if  they  would  conscien¬ 
tiously,  intelligently,  zealously  and  regularly  do  the  work  in 
the  villages.  Attention  to  personal  and  corporate  hygiene 
is  the  beginning  of  all  education. 

The  things  to  attend  to  in  the  villages  are  cleaning 
tanks  and  wells  and  keeping  them  clean,  getting  rid  of 
dung  heaps.  If  the  workers  will  begin  the  work  themselves, 
working  like  paid  Bhangis  from  day  to  day  and  always 
letting  the  villagers  know  that  they  are  expected  to  join 
them  so  as  ultimately  to  do  the  whole  work  themselves, 
they  may  be  sure  that  they  will  find  that  the  villagers  will 
sooner  or  later  co-operate.  At  least  such  is  my  experience 
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of  South  Africa  and  Champaran,  and  even  during  the 
quick  walking  tour  in  Orissa  last  year. 

Lanes  and  streets  have  to  be  cleansed  of  all  the  rubbish, 
which  should  be  classified.  There  are  portions  which  can 
be  turned  into  manure,  portions  which  have  simply  to 
be  buried,  and  portions  which  can  be  directly  turned  into 
wealth.  Every  bone  picked  up  is  valuable  raw  material 
from  which  useful  articles  can  be  made  or  which  can  be 
•crushed  into  rich  manure.  Rags  and  waste  paper  can  be 
turned  into  paper,  and  excreta  picked  up  are  golden  manure 
for  the  village  fields.  The  way  to  treat  the  excreta  is  to 
mix  them,  liquid  as  well  as,  solid,  with  superficial  earth  in 
soil  dug  no  deeper  than  one  foot  at  the  most.  In  his  book 
on  Rural  Hygiene,  Dr.  Poore  says  that  excreta  should  be 
buried  in  earth  no  deeper  than  nine  to  twelve  inches.  (I 
am  quoting  from  memory).  The  author  contends  that  the 
superficial  earth  is  charged  with  minute  life,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  light  and  air  which  easily  penetrate  it,  turn 
the  excreta  into  good  soft  sweet-smelling  soil  within  a  week. 
Any  villager  can  test  this  for  himself.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
either  to  have  fixed  latrines  with  earthen  or  iron  buckets, 
and  empty  the  contents  in  properly  prepared  places  from 
day  to  day,  or  to  perform  the  functions  directly  on  the 
ground  dug  up  in  squares.  The  excreta  can  either  be  buried 
in  a  village  common  or  in  individual  fields.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  villagers.  At  the  worst,  an 
enterprising  villager  can  collect  the  excreta  and  turn  them 
into  wealth  for  himself.  At  present,  this  rich  manure, 
valued  at  lakhs  of  rupees,  runs  to  waste  every  day,  fouls 
the  air  and  brings  disease  into  the  bargain. 

Village  tanks  are  promiscuously  used  for  bathing, 
washing  clothes,  and  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  Many 
village  tanks  are  also  used  by  cattle.  Buffaloes  are  often 
to  be  seen  wallowing  in  them.  The  wonder  is  that,  in  spite 
of  this  sinful  misuse  of  village  tanks  villages  have  not  been 
destroyed  by  epidemics.  It  is  the  universal  medical  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  neglect  to  ensure  purity  of  the  water  supply 
of  villages  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  diseases  suffered 
by  the  villagers. 
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This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  gloriously  interesting  and 
instructive  service,  fraught  with  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
suffering  humanity  of  India.  I  hope  it  is  clear  from  my 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  problem  should  be 
tackled,  that,  given  willing  workers  who  will  wield  the 
broom  and  the  shovel  with  the  same  ease  and  pride  as  the 
pen  and  the  pencil,  the  question  of  expense  is  almost  wholly 
eliminated.  All  the  outlay  that  will  be  required  is  confined 
to  a  broom,  a  basket,  a  shovel  and  a  pick-axe,  and  possibly 
some  disinfectant.  Dry  ashes  are,  perhaps,  as  effective  a 
disinfectant  as  any  that  a  chemist  can  supply.  But  here 
let  philanthropic  chemists  tell  us  what  is  the  most  effective 
and  cheap  village  disinfectant  that  villagers  can  improvise 
in  their  villages. 

Harijan,  3-2-’35,  p.  416. 
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NO  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Shri  Har  Dayal  Nag,  probably  the  oldest  leader  at  work 
in  all  India  writes  : 

£<  I  feel  disappointed  to  notice  want  of  sufficient  rally  round 
you  in  the  work  of  your  All-India  Village  Industries  Association. 
If  you  charge  me  with  neglect  of  duty  in  this  connection,  I  have 
no  other  alternative  than  to  plead  guilty.  I  have  been  studying 
the  economic  aspect  of  the  problem  of  village  industries  since  the 
beginning  of  my  public  life.  Your  programme  does  not  enthuse 
me  much  simply  because  I  miss  in  it  that  economic  aspect.  It 
may  be  my  fault,  and  I  am  badly  in  need  of  being  enlightened. 

The  wolf  of  the  foreign  trade  that  devoured  all  the  village 
industries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  is  still  there. 
The  siren  of  economic  jugglery  is  still  singing  the  slogan  ‘  buy  at 
the  cheapest  market  ’  with  remarkable  effect.  Imagine  for  a  while 
that  India  is  flooded  with  cottage-made  goods  ;  but  manufacture 
of  goods  without  consumers  or  purchasers  is  nothing  but  a  loss. 
The  handloom  can  produce  khaddar,  but  it  cannot  produce  its 
buyer.  My  painful  experience  is  that  many  of  those  who  spin  do 
not  wear  any  cloth  made  out  of  their  self-spun  yarn.  Most  of  the 
spinners  do  not  even  wear  khaddar.  Sale  of  yarn  brings  them 
almost  nothing.  Some  do  not  even  condescend  to  sell  or  donate 
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their  yarn.  Such  amateurs  cannot  continue  to  spin  for  long.  Now, 
if  the  cottagers  cf  all  Indian  villages  produce  goods  by  handicraft, 
not  for  their  own  use  but  for  sale,  wherefrom  are  their  purchasers 
to  come  ?  No  foreign  country  will  buy  them  so  long  as  India’s 
political  slavery  lasts.  The  Indian  consumers  eschew  Indian  cot¬ 
tage-made  rough  goods,  if  they  eschew  anything  at  all.  The  gud 
producer  may  taste  a  bit  of  it  for  the  sake  of  lip  loyalty  to  the 
country,  but  will  he  mix  it  with  his  tea  or  milk  ?  Will  the  owner 
of  a  village  shoe  factory  use  rough  shoes  of  his  own  factory  in 
preference  to  fine  pleasurable  cheap  imported  shoes  ?  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  witness  failures  of  many  small  producing  con¬ 
cerns  in  which  goods  were  manufactured  in  terms  of  money  and 
only  for  sale.  Their  only  object  was  money-making,  and  failure 
was  inevitable.  The  Indian  cottagers  will  never  eschew  foreign 
goods  unless  and  until  they  are  taught  to  learn  that  no  foreign 
goods  can  be  cheaper  than  the  goods  which  they  can  produce  with 
their  own  raw  materials  and  spare  labour  and  for  their  own  use. 
They  have  to  borrow  money  for  purchasing  imported  goods,  but 
they  need  not  borrow  at  all  in  producing  their  necessaries  of  life. 
So  far  as  cottagers  are  concerned  co-operative  barter  system  is 
much  preferable  to  the  present  money  system.  The  Indian  villagers 
are  so  demoralized  by  the  wolf  of  foreign  trade  that  they  cannot 
even  think  except  in  terms  of  money.” 

Har  Dayal  Babu  has  earned  his  rest,  and  no  one  will 
complain  if  he  retires  from  all  public  work.  But  like  his 
three  competitors,  Pandit  Malaviyaji,  Abbas  Tyabji  and 
Vijayaraghavachariar,  he  insists  on  working.  He  can, 
therefore,  expect  no  indulgence  from  critics  on  the  ground 
of  age.  I  know  he  wants  none.  His  body  and  his  intellect 
remain  unimpaired  and  are  ever  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation. 

Let  me  then  tell  him  that  those  who  are  actually  work¬ 
ing  have  no  sense  of  disappointment.  The  ground  is  so  new 
that  it  takes  long  to  prepare.  The  workers  are  not  able  to 
cope  with  what  they  have  on  their  hands. 

I  suggest  then  that  Har  Dayal  Babu  has  the  sense  of 
disappointment  for  the  very  reason  he  has  given.  He  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge  -of  neglect  of  duty.  If  he  had,  as  is  his 
wont,  taken  up  the  work,  he  would  no  doubt  have  found  it 
very  difficult,  but  he  would  certainly  not  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  misses  the  economic  aspect  because  he  has 
not  worked  to  see  it. 
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Having  been  immersed  in  Harijan  work,  I  discovered 
that  if  India  was  not  to  perish,  we  had  to  begin  with  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  If  that  was  rotten,  all  work  done 
at  the  top  or  at  the  intermediate  rungs  was  bound  ulti¬ 
mately  to  fail. 

There  is  more  than  the  economic  aspect  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  before  the  country.  To  provide  nourishing  food  for 
the  nation  in  the  manner  sketched  in  the  programme  is  to 
give  it  both  money  and  health.  For  the  villagers  to  pound 
their  own  rice  and  eat  it  unpolished  whole,  means  saving 
at  least  thirty  crores  of  rupees  per  year  and  promoting 
health.  But  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that  we  have  no  such  thing 
as  unpolished  whole  rice  to  be  had  in  the  ordinary  bazar. 
And  the  Association  has  to  wait  some  days  before  it  can 
give  a  clear  lead  to  the  nation.  The  nation  requires  educa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  food  to  be  taken  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  to  be  prepared. 

This  is  no  programme  of  preparing  shoddy  goods  in 
the  villages  and  forcing  them  on  unwilling  buyers.  There 
is  to  be  no  competition,  foredoomed  to  failure,  with  foreign 
or  Swadeshi  corresponding  articles.  The  villagers  are  to  be 
their  own  buyers.  They  will  primarily  consume  what  they 
produce.  For  they  are  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population. 
They  will  manufacture  for  the  cities  what  the  latter  want 
and  what  they  can  usefully  manufacture.  Most  undoubtedly 
people  will  be  advised  to  use  gud  for  their  milk  and  tea. 
They  will  be  told,  as  they  are  being  told,  that  it  is  a  super¬ 
stition  to  think  that  gud  taken  in  milk  or  tea  is  injurious 
to  health.  One  correspondent  says  that  on  his  wife  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  gud  with  her  tea  instead  of  sugar  she  lost 
her  constipation.  I  am  not  surprised,  because  gud  has  a 
mild  laxative  effect  which  sugar  certainly  has  not.  The 
middle-class  people  have  exploited  the  villages.  Some  of 
them  are  now  making  reparation  by  making  them  realize 
their  dignity  and  importance  in  the  national  evolution. 

Then  take  the  question  of  sanitation.  Proper  attention 
to  it  gives  the  country  two  rupees  per  year  per  head.  That 
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means  sixty  crores  of  rupees  per  annum  in  addition  to  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  greater  efficiency.  The  present  programme 
is  the  foundation  of  an  all-round  improvement  in  the  totter¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  seven  lakhs  of  India’s  villages.  It  is 
work  that  is  long  overdue.  It  has  to  be  done,  no  matter 
what  India’s  political  condition  is.  It  includes  every  class 
of  villagers,  from  the  scavenger  to  the  sowcar.  It  is  work 
in  which  all  parties  can  whole-heartedly  join.  Its  future 
is  assured,  if  a  supply  of  workers  can  be  assured. 

Harijan,  13-4-’35,  p.  68. 
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EXCUSE  FOR  INERTIA 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  A  Fatal  Fallacy  ”) 

Among  the  questions  that  a  correspondent  asked  me 
for  discussion  in  Harijan,  there  was  one  which  I  have  kept 
on  my  file  for  some  time  : 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  any  great 
reform  without  winning  political  power  ?  The  present  economic 
structure  has  also  got  to  be  tackled.  No  reconstruction  is  possible 
without  a  political  reconstruction,  and  I  am  afraid  all  this  talk 
of  polished  and  unpolished  rice,  balanced  diet  and  so  on  and -so 
forth  is  mere  moonshine.” 

I  have  often  heard  this  argument  advanced  as  an 
excuse  for  failure  to  do  many  things.  I  admit  that,  there 
are  certain  things  which  cannot  be  done  without  political 
power,  but  there  are  numerous  other  things  wThich  do  not 
at  all  depend  upon  political  power.  That  is  why  a  thinker 
like  Thoreau  said  that  “  that  Government  is  best  which 
governs  the  least  ”.  This  means  that  when  people  come  into 
possession  of  political  power,  the  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  people  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  other  words, 
a  nation  that  runs  its  affairs  smoothly  and  effectively  with¬ 
out  much  State  interference  is  truly  democratic.  Where 
such  a  condition  is  absent,  the  form  of  Government  is 
democratic  only  in  name. 
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There  is  certainly  no  limit  or  restraint  on  the  freedom 
of  thought.  It  may  be  remembered  that  many  reformers 
are  nowadays  laying  the  greatest  emphasis  on  a  new  ideo¬ 
logy.  How  few  of  us  are  going  in  for  any  reform  in  our 
opinions  !  Modern  scientists  recognize  the  potency  of 
thought,  and  that  is  why  it  is  said  that  as  a  man  thinks 
;so  does  he  become.  One  who  always  thinks  of  murder  will 
turn  a  murderer,  and  one  who  thinks  of  incest  will  be  in¬ 
cestuous.  On  the  contrary  he  who  always  thinks  of  truth 
and  non-violence  will  be  truthful  and  non-violent,  and  he 
whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on  God  will  be  godly.  In  this 
realm  of  thought  political  power  does  not  come  into  play 
at  all.  Even  so  it  must  be  obvious  that  political  power  or 
want  of  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  many  of  our  activities. 
I  would  make  a  humble  suggestion  to  the  correspondent. 
Let  him  make  a  detailed  note  of  all  his  daily  activities,  and 
he  is  sure  to  find  that  many  of  them  are  performed  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  political  power.  Man  has  to  thank  himself 
for  his  dependence.  He  can  be  independent  as  soon  as  he 
wills  it. 

The  correspondent  has  raised  the  bugbear  of  ‘  great 7 
reform  and  then  fought  shy  of  it.  He  who  is  not  ready  for 
small  reforms  will  never  be  ready  for  great  reforms.  He 
who  makes  the  best  of  his  faculties  will  go  on  augmenting 
them,  and  he  will  find  that  what  once  seemed  to  him  a 
great  reform  was  really  a  small  one.  He  who  orders  his 
life  in  this  way  will  lead  a  truly  natural  life.  One  must 
forget  the  political  goal  in  order  to  realize  it.  To  think  in 
terms  of  the  political  goal  in  every  matter  and  at  every 
step  is  to  raise  unnecessary  dust.  Why  worry  one’s  head 
over  a  thing  that  is  inevitable  ?  Why  die  before  one’s 
death  ? 

That  is  why  I  can  take  the  keenest  interest  in  dis¬ 
cussing  vitamins  and  leafy  vegetables  and  unpolished  rice. 
That  is  why  it  has  become  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest 
to  me  to  find  out  how  best  to  clean  our  latrines,  how  best 
to  save  our  people  from  the  heinous  sin  of  fouling  Mother 
Earth  every  morning.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  thinking  of 
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these  necessary  problems  and  finding  a  solution  for  them 
has  no  political  significance  and  how  an  examination  of  the 
financial  policy  of  Government  has  necessarily  a  political 
bearing.  What  I  am  clear  about  is  that  the  work  I  am 
doing  and  asking  the  masses  to  do  is  such  as  can  be  done 
by  millions  of  people,  whereas  the  work  of  examining  the 
policy  of  our  rulers  will  be  beyond  them.  That  it  is  a  few 
people’s  business  I  will  not  dispute.  Let  those  who  are 
qualified  to  do  so  do  it  as  best  they  can.  But  until  these 
leaders  can  bring  great  changes  into  being,  why  should  not 
millions  like  me  use  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  them  to 
the  best  advantage  ?  Why  should  they  not  make  their 
bodies  fitter  instruments  of  service  ?  Why  should  not  they 
clear  their  own  doors  and  environments  of  dirt  and  filth  ? 
Why  should  they  be  always  in  the  grip  of  disease  and  in¬ 
capable  of  helping  themselves  or  anyone  else  ? 

No,  I  am  afraid  the  correspondent’s  question  betrays 
his  laziness  and  despair  and  the  depression  that  has  over¬ 
taken  many  of  us.  I  can  confidently  claim  that  I  yield  to 
none  in  my  passion  for  freedom.  *No  fatigue  or  depression 
has  seized  me.  Many  years’  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  activities  that  absorb  my  energies  and  attention 
are  calculated  to  achieve  the  nation’s  freedom,  that  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  non-violent  freedom.  That  is  why  I  invite 
everyone,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  to  contribute 
his  or  her  share  to  the  great  sacrifice.* 

Harijan,  ll-l-’36,  p.  380. 


*  Translated  from  an  article  in  Harijanbandhu  written  about  two 
months  ago.  —  M.  D. 
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MY  APPROACH  TO  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Congress  Ministries  and 
Rural  Uplift  ”) 

Resumption  of  office  by  Congress  Ministers  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  is  by  no  means  an  experiment  in  constitutionalism. 
The  task  before  them  is  to  realize  the  content  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  for  the  masses  which  the  Congress  has  envisaged. 
What  should  be  the  end  of  our  economic  policy  and  the 
nature  of  social  organization  that  should  be  built  up  and 
what  are  the  obstacles  in  the  present  economic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  in  achieving  the  goal  of  rural 
prosperity  —  these  were  the  questions  that  the  Ministers 
for  Industries  from  the  various  provinces,  who  met  in  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Council  Hall  at  Poona  on  the  31st  day  of  July, 
set  themselves  to  examine. 

Gandhiji  explained  his  approach  to  village  industries 
in  the  course  of  a  thirty  minutes  address.  The  conception 
underlying  both  the  Nai  Talim  and  the  Village  Industries 
programme,  including  khaddar,  was  rooted  in  the  same 
thing  viz.,  concern  for  the  dignity  and  status  of  the  villags 
unit  as  against  the  big  cities  and  of  the  individual  against 
the  machine.  The  concern  was  further  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  India  lives  not  in  a  handful  of  her  big  cities  but 
in  her  7,00,000  villages.  The  problem  was  of  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  justice  between  the  town  and  the  village.  As  it 
was,  the  balance  was  heavily  tipped  in  favour  of  the  former 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

The  Machine  Age 

“  Ours  has  been  described  as  the  machine  age,”  ob¬ 
served  Gandhiji,  “  because  the  machine  dominates  our 
economy.  ‘Now,  what  is  a  machine  ?  ’  —  one  may  ask. 
In  a  sense,  man  is  the  most  wonderful  machine  in 
creation.  It  can  neither  be  duplicated  nor  copied.”  He  had, 
however,  used  the  word  not  in  its  wider  sense  but  in  the 
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sense  of  an  appliance  that  tended  to  displace  human  or 
animal  labour  instead  of  supplementing  it  or  merely  in¬ 
creasing  its  efficiency.  That  was  the  first  differential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  machine.  The  second  characteristic  was  that 
there  was  no  limit  to  its  growth  or  evolution.  That  could 
not  be  said  of  human  labour.  There  was  a  limit  beyond 
which  its  capacity  or  mechanical  efficiency  could  not  go. 
Out  of  this  circumstance  arose  the  third  characteristic  of 
the  machine.  It  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  will  or  genius 
of  its  own.  It  was -antagonistic  to  man’s  labour.  Thus  it 
tended  more  to  displace  man,  one  machine  doing  the  work 
of  hundred,  if  not  a  thousand,  who  went  to  swell  the  army 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  under-employed,  not  because 
it  was  desirable  but  because  that  was  its  law.  In  America 
it  had  perhaps  reached  the  extreme  limit.  He  had  been 
opposed  to  it,  said  Gandhiji,  not  from  today,  but  even  before 
1908  when  he  was  in  South  Africa  surrounded  by  machines. 
Their  onward  march  had  not  only  not  impressed  him  but 
had  repelled  him.  “  It  then  dawned  on  me  that  to  suppress 
and  exploit  the  millions,  the  machine  was  the  device 
par  excellence ,  it  had  noplace  in  man’s  economy  if,  as  social 
units,  all  men  were  to  be  equal.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
machine  has  not  added  .to  man’s  stature  and  it  won’t  serve 
the  world  but  disrupt  it,  unless  it  is  put  in  its  proper  place. 
Then,  I  read  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last  during  a  train  jour¬ 
ney  to  Durban  and  it  gripped  me  immediately.  I  saw  clearly 
that  if  mankind  was  to  progress  and  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
equality  and  brotherhood,  it  must  adopt  and  act  on  the 
principle  of  Unto  This  Last ;  it  must  take  along  with  it 
even  the  dumb,  the  halt  and  the  lame.  Did  not  Yudhish- 
thira  —  the  Prince  of  Righteousness,  refuse  to  enter  heaven 
without  his  faithful  dog  ?  ” 

Ministries  and  the  A.I.V.I.A. 

In  the  machine  age  these  had  no  place.  Under  it  the 
fittest  alone  survived  to  the  exclusion  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
weak.  “  That  is  not  my  picture  of  Independence  in  which 
there  is  room  even  for  the  weakest,”  observed  Gandhiji. 
“That  requires  that  we  must  utilize  all  available  human 
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labour  before  we  entertain  the  idea  of  employing  mecha¬ 
nical  power.” 

It  was  with  that  background,  that  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Talimi  Sangh  and  the  A.I.V.LA.  The  object 
was  to  strengthen  the  Congress  which  claimed  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  the  people's  organization.  The  Congress  had  crea¬ 
ted  these  autonomous  institutions.  The  Congress  Ministries 
could  requisition  the  services  of  these  organizations  always 
and  without  any  compunction.  They  existed  and  laboured 
for  the  villagers  who  were  the  backbone  of  the  Congress. 
But  the  Ministries  were  under  no  obligation.  If  they  had 
no  faith  in  what  these  organizations  stood  for,  they  should 
plainly  say  so  through  the  Working  Committee.  To  play 
with  a  thing  when  they  had  no  heart  in  it,  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  They  should  take  it  up,  only  if  they  believed 
with  him  that  it  alone  held  the  key  to  the  economic  and 
political  salvation  of  the  country.  They  should  not  deceive 
themselves  or  others. 

The  Good  Earth 

The  base  and  foundation  of  village  industries  was1 
agriculture.  “  Years  ago,  I  read  a  poem  in  which  the  pea¬ 
sant  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  world.  If  God  is  the 
Provider,  the  cultivator  is  His  hand.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  to  discharge  the  debt  we  owe  to  him  ?  So  long  we 
have  only  lived  on  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  We  should  have 
begun  with  the  soil  but  we  could  not  do  so.  The  fault  is 
partly  mine.” 

There  were  people,  remarked  Gandhiji,  who  said  that 
no  basic  reform  in  agriculture  was  possible,  without  poli¬ 
tical  power.  They  dreamt  in  terms  of  industrialization  of 
agriculture  by  large-scale  application  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  He  warned  them  that  trading  in  soil  fertility  for 
the  sake  of  quick  returns  would  prove  to  be  a  disastrous, 
short-sighted  policy.  It  would  result  in  virtual  depletion  of 
the  soil.  Good  earth  called  for  the  sweat  of  one’s  brow  to 
yield  the  bread  of  life. 

People  might  criticize  that  approach  as  being  slow  and 
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unprogressive.  It  did  not  hold  out  promise  of  dramatic  re¬ 
sults.  Nevertheless,  maintained  the  speaker,  it  held  the  key 
to  the  prosperity  of  both  the  soil  and  the  inhabitants  living 
on  it.  Healthy,  nourishing  food  was  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  rural  economy.  “  The  bulk  of  a  peasant’s  family  budget 
goes  to  feed  him  and  his  family.  All  other  things  come 
afterwards.  Let  the  tiller  of  the  soil  be  well  fed.  Let  him 
have  a  sufficiency  of  fresh,  pure  milk  and  ghee  and  oil,  fish, 
eggs  and  meat  if  he  is  a  non-vegetarian.  What  would  fine 
clothes,  for  instance,  avail  him,  if  he  is  ill  nourished  and 
underfed  ?  ”  The  question  of  drinking  water  supply  and 
other  things  would  come  next.  A  consideration  of  these 
questions  would  naturally  involve  such  issues,  as  the  place 
of  plough  cattle  in  the  economy  of  agriculture  as  against 
the  tractor  plough  and  power  irrigation  etc.,  and  thus,  bit 
by  bit,  the  whole  picture  of  rural  economy  would  emerge 
before  them.  In  this  picture  cities  would  take  their  natural 
place  and  not  appear  as  unnatural,  congested  spots  or  boils 
on  the  body  politic  as  they  were  today.  “We  stand  today 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  use  of  our  hands,”  concluded 
Gandhi ji.  “  To  forget  how  to  dig  the  earth  and  tend  the 
soil  is  to  forget  ourselves.  To  think  that  your  occupation 
of  the  Ministerial  chair  will  be  vindicated  if  you  serve  the 
cities  only,  would  be  to  forget  that  India  really  resides 
in  her  7,00,000  village  units.  What  would  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gained  the  whole  world  but  lost  his  soul  into  the 
bargain  ?  ” 

Questions  were  then  asked. 

Remedies 

Q.  You  have  called  cities  boils  or  abscesses  on  the 
body  politic.  What  should  be  done  with  these  boils  ? 

A.  If  you  ask  a  doctor  he  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
with  a  boil.  It  has  to  be  cured  either  by  lancing  or  by  the 
application  of  plasters  and  poultices.  Edward  Carpenter 
called  civilization  a  malady  which  needed  a  cure.  The 
growth  of  big  cities  is  only  a  symptom  of  that  malady, 
Being  a  nature  curist,  I  am  naturally  in  favour  of  nature’s 
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way  of  cure  by  a  general  purification  of  the  system.  If  the 
hearts  of  the  city-dwellers  remain  rooted  in  the  villages,  if 
they  become  truly  village-minded,  all  other  things  will  auto¬ 
matically  follow  and  the  boil  will  quickly  heal. 

Q.  What  practical  steps  can  be  taken  to  protect  our 
village  crafts  from  the  invasion  of  foreign  and  Indian 
manufactured  goods  under  the  present  circumstances  ? 

A.  I  can  only  speak  in  broad  terms.  If  you  have  felt 
in  your  heart  that  you  have  taken  office  as  custodians  and 
representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  masses,  everything 
that  you  do,  your  legislation,  your  executive  orders,  the 
instructions  that  you  will  issue,  will  breathe  concern  for 
the  villager.  To  protect  his  interests,  you  do  not  need  the 
Viceroy’s  sanction.  Supposing  you  want  to  protect  the 
hand-spinner  and  hand-weaver  against  the  competition  of 
mills  and  solve  the  problem  of  cloth  shortage  for  the  masses, 
you  will  put  aside  red  tape  and  send  for  the  millowners  and 
tell  them  that,  unless  they  want  you  to  go  out  of  office,  they 
must  make  their  production  policy  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  masses,  whose  custodian  and  representative 
you  are.  You  will  tell  them  not  to  send  mill  cloth  to  certain 
areas,  which  are  put  under  hand  production  or  produce  a 
certain  range  of  yarns  and  textiles  which  comes  within  the 
hand-loom  weaver’s  domain.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  your 
word  will  go  home  and  they  will  willingly  give  their  co¬ 
operation  as  they  did  recently,  when  they  provided  the 
required  textiles  for  export  to  Indonesia,  in  return  for 
Indonesian  surplus  rice  for  the  relief  of  the  Indian  famine. 
But  there  must  be  that  inner  conviction  first,  everything 
else  will  then  be  all  right. 

Harijan,  25-8-’46,  p.  281. 
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IF  I  WERE  THE  MINISTER 

The  talks  with  the  Ministers  concerned  at  Poona  on 
29th  to  31st  July  on  village-crafts  and  basic  education  have 
given  rise  to  a  lot  of  correspondence  and  private  discussion: 
For  the  guidance  of  the  Provincial  Governments  and  others 
interested  in  the  question  of  Khadi  which  has  naturally 
occasioned  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  and  discussion, 
I  set  forth  below  my  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  my  note  in  the  Harijan  of  28th 
April  last>'  My  views,  then  expressed,  remain  unaltered. 
One  thing  has  created  a  misunderstanding.  Some  friends 
have  read  compulsion  in  that  note.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
obscurity.  In  it  I  had  answered  the  question  as  to  what 
representative  governments  could  do  if  they  wished.  I  had, 
I  hope  pardonably,  assumed  that  such  governments’  notices 
too  could  not  be  interpreted  as  compulsion.  For  every  act 
of  a  bona  jide  representative  government  would  assume 
consent  of  the  voters  represented.  The  voters  would  mean 
the  whole  populace,  whether  registered  as  voters  or  not. 
With  that  background,  I  wrote  that  the  Government  should 
notify  to  the  villagers  that  mill  cloth  would  not  be  supplied 
to  the  villagers  after  a  certain  fixed  date,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  wear  Khadi  prepared  by  themselves. 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  my  article  of  28th  April  last, 
I  want  to  state  that  any  scheme  adopted  about  Khadi  with¬ 
out  the  willing  co-operation  of  those  concerned,  must  mean 
death  to  Khadi  as  a  means  for  attaining  Swaraj.  Then  the 
taunt  that  Khadi  was  a  return  to  the  darkness  and  slavery 
of  the  Middle  Ages  would  be  true.  But  I  have  held  the 
contrary  view.  Whilst  Khadi  under  compulsion  was  a 
badge  of  slavery,  Khadi  intelligently  and  voluntarily  pre¬ 
pared,  primarily  for  one’s  own  use,  was  easily  the  badge 
of  our  freedom.  Freedom  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  all-round 

*  Please  refer  to  Chapter  95,  p.  234. 
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self-help.  I,  for  one,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Khadi, 
if  it  were  not  a  free  man’s  privilege  as  well  as  duty. 

A  friendly  critic  asks  whether  Khadi  thus  prepared 
could  also  and  at  the  same  time  be  for  sale.  Yes,  if  sale  is 
its  secondary  use  ;  not,  if  manufacture  for  sale  is  its  only 
or  even  primary  use.  That  we  began  with  sale  of  Khadi 
shows  temporary  necessity  as  well  as  our  limited  vision. 
Experience  is  a  great  teacher.  It  has  taught  us  many  things. 
Not  the  least  is  its  primary  use.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
last.  But  I  must  leave  this  fascinating  field  of  speculation 
and  proceed  definitely  to  answer  the  question  put  in  the 
heading. 

My  first  business  as  the  Minister  in  charge  of  revival 
of  the  villages  as  the  centre  of  all  governmental  activity, 
would  be  to  find  out  from  among  the  Permanent  Service 
honest  and  incorruptible  men  capable  for  the  work.  I  would 
put  the  best  among  them  in  touch  with-  the  A.I.S.A.  and 
the  A.I.V.I.A.,  creations  of  the  Congress,  and  bring  in  a 
scheme  for  giving  the  village-crafts  the  greatest  encourage¬ 
ment.  I  would  stipulate,  there  should  be  no  compulsion  on 
the  vllagers,  that  they  must  not  slave  for  others  and  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  help  themselves  and  rely  upon 
their  own  labour  and  skill  for  the  production  of  articles  of 
food,  cloth  and  other  necessaries.  The  scheme  would  thus 
have  to  be  comprehensive.  I  would  instruct  my  first  man, 
therefore,  to  see  the  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh  and  see  what 
it  has  to  say. 

Let  me  assume  that  the  scheme,  thus  produced,  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  saying  that  the  villagers  themselves  declare 
that  they  would  not  want  mill  cloth,  say,  after  one  year 
from  a  fixed  date,  that  they  require  cotton,  wool  and  neces¬ 
sary  implements  and  instruction,  not  as  a  gift  but  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  easiest  terms.  The  scheme  provides  too,  that 
it  will  not  apply  at  once  to  the  whole  of  any  province  but 
only  to  a  part  to  begin  with.  The  scheme  further  tells  one 
that  the  A.I.S.A.  will  guide  and  assist  the  working  of  the 
scheme. 

Being  convinced  of  its  soundness  I  would  give  it  legal 
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form  in  consultation  with  the  law  department  and  issue 
a  notification,  fully  describing  the  genesis  of  the  scheme.- 
The  villagers  as  well  as  the  millowners  and  others  would 
have  been  party  to  it.  The  notification  will  show  clearly 
that  it  is  the  people’s  measure,  though  bearing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stamp.  The  Government  money  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorest  villagers,  making  the  largest  return 
possible  to  the  people  concerned.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
probably  the  most  profitable  investment  in  which  expert 
assistance  will  be  volunta^  and  overhead  charges  the  least 
item.  The  notification  will  give  in  detail,  the  whole  cost 
to  the  country  and  the  return  to  the  people. 

The  only  question  for  me  as  Minister  is  whether  the 
A.I.S.A.  has  the  conviction  and  capacity  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  creating  and  guiding  a  Khadi  scheme  to  success. 
If  it  has,  I  would  put  my  little  barque  to  sea  with  all  con¬ 
fidence. 

Harijan,  l-9-’46,  p.  288. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  WORKERS’  SPHERE  OF  WORK 

(From  “  Constructive  Work  and  Samagra  Gramaseva  ”  by  S.  N.) 

At  the  Constructive  Workers’  Conference  held  at 
Madras  in  January  1946,  Gandhiji  was  asked  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  questions  and  its  answer  are  given  below  : 

Q.  Can  a  worker  who  has  taken  up  one  item  of  con¬ 
structive  work  dabble  in  others  ?  Is  it  right  for  him  to  do 
so  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

A.  Constructive  programme  as  it  stands  today  is  com¬ 
prised  of  18  items.  The  spinning  wheel  as  the  symbol  of 
non-violence  occupies  the  central  place.  So  every  worker 
must  spin  and  know  all  about  spinning.  Supposing  a  worker 
takes  up  paper  making  as  his  main  occupation  and  has  to 
find  his  livelihood  also  through  it,  he  won’t  have  much 
time  left  for  other  things.  But  he  will  be  able  to  render 
some  other  service  to  the  villagers  besides  that  which  he,* 
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renders  through  the  spinning  wheel  and  paper  making. 
For  instance,  he  can  work  for  improving  the  sanitation  of 
the  place  and  render  advice  about  the  care  of  the  sick  when 
he' cannot  take  up  full  responsibility  for  nursing  them. 

Supposing  another  worker  decides  to  concentrate  on 
she  spinning  wheel  only  and  to  find  his  livelihood  also 
through  that,  he  can  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  wheel  can  serve  as  the  instrument  of  earning  one’s 
livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  worker  to  render 
useful  service  to  his  neighbours.  The  thing  is  that  every 
worker  should  decide  for  himself  what  will  be  his  main 
activity  besides  the  spinning  wheel  and  what  will  be  his 
subsidiary  activities.  Whatever  he  does,  he  should  do  in¬ 
telligently  and  with  knowledge.  Thus,  in  order  to  ply  the 
wheel  intelligently,  he  should  know  all  the  processes  that 
precede  and  succeed  spinning.  He  should  have  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  activities  that  he  wishes  to  concentrate  upon 
and  have  a  general  working  knowledge  about  other  items 
of  the  constructive  programme.  A  student  of  astronomy 
cannot  know  astronomy  without  some  knowledge  of  science 
in  general.  Similarly  a  worker  cannot  afford  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  about  other  items  of  constructive  work. 

Harijan,  17-3-’46,  p.  42. 
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SAMAGRA  GRAMASEVA 

(From  “  Constructive  Work  and  Samagra  Gramaseva  ”  by  S.  N.) 


At  the  Constructive  Workers’  Conference  held  at 
Madras  in  January  1946,  Gandhiji  was  asked  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  questions  and  its  answer  are  given  below  : 

Q.  Please  explain  the  meaning  of  Samagra  Grama¬ 
seva  of  your  conception.  Plow  can  we  fit  ourselves  for  that  ? 

A.  The  eighteen-fold  Constructive  Programme  in¬ 
cludes  Samagra  Gramaseva.  A  Samagra  Gramasevak  must 
know  everybody  living  in  the  village  and  render  them  such 
service  as  he  can.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  worker  will 
be  able  to  do  everything  single-handed.  He  will  show  them 
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the  way  of  helping  themselves  and  procure  for  them  such 
help  and  materials  as  they  require.  He  will  train  up  his 
own  helpers.  He  will  so  win  over  J:he  villagers  that  they 
will  seek  and  follow  his  advice.  Supposing  I  go  and  settle 
down  in  a  village  with  a  ghani  (village  oil-press),  I  won’t 
be  an  ordinary  ghanchi  (oil-presser)  earning  15-20  rupees 
a  month.  I  will  be  a  Mahatma  ghanchi.  I  have  used  the 
word  ‘  Mahatma  ’  in  fun  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
as  a  ghanchi,  I  will  become  a  model  for  the  villagers  to 
follow.  I  will  be  a  ghanchi  who  knows  the  Gita  and  the 
Quran.  I  will  be  learned  enough  to  teach  their  children. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  lack  of  time.  The  villagers 
will  come  to  me  and  ask  me  :  “  Please  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  children’s  education.”  I  will  tell  them  :  “  I 
can  find  you  a  teacher  but  you  will  have  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
penses.”  And  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  so  most  will¬ 
ingly.  I  will  teach  them  spinning  and  when  they  come  and 
ask  me  for  the  services  of  a  weaver,  I  will  find  them  a 
weaver  on  the  same  terms  as  I  found  them  a  teacher.  And 
the  weaver  will  teach  them  how  to  weave  their  own  cloth. 
I  will  inculcate  in  them  the  importance  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation  and  when  they  come  and  ask  me  for  a  sweeper, 
I  will  tell  them  :  “  I  will  be  your  sweeper  and  I  will  train 
you  all  in  the  job.”  This  is  my  conception  of  Samagra 
Gramaseva.  You  may  tell  me  that  I  will  never  find  a 
ghanchi  of  this  description  in  this  age.  Then  I  will  say  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  improve  our  villages  in  this  age.  Take 
the  example  of  a  ghanchi  in  Russia.  After  all  the  man  who 
runs  an  oil  mill  is  a  ghanchi.  He  has  money  but  his  strength 
does  not  lie  in  his  money.  Real  strength  lies  in  knowledge. 
True  knowledge  gives  a  moral  standing  and  moral  strength. 
Everyone  seeks  the  advice  of  such  a  man.  Take  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Vinoba.  He  is  a  good  ghanchi.  You  all  know  what 
he  does  and  you  can  all  follow  his  example  according  to 
your  capacity. 

Harijan,  17-3-’46,  p.  42. 
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VILLAGE  WORK 

(From  “  The  Latest  Discovery  ”  in  “  Notes  ”) 

Ample  work  awaits  those  patriotic  young  men  who  do 
not  mind  the  village  life  and  who  can  derive  pleasure  from 
silent  and  sustained  labour,  not  too  taxing  and  yet  taxing 
enough  for  its  monotony.  It  requires  sufficient  application 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  monotony  of  life-giving  indus¬ 
try.  A  beginner  of  music  knows  the  dulness  of  the  initial 
effort  but  the  very  monotony  becomes  a  pleasure  as  soon 
as  he  has  mastered  the  art.  So  it  is  with  the  village  work¬ 
ers.  As  soon  as  they  have  lived  down  the  excitement  of 
intoxicating  town  life  and  settled  down  to  work,  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  labour  will  give  strength  and  hope  because  it  is 
productive.  -Who  is  ever  jaded  by  the  monotonous  and  un¬ 
failing  regularity  with  which  the  solar  system  works  ? 
Though  as  ancient  as  time,  it  has  never  ceased  to  excite 
wonder  and  praise.  We  know,  too,  that  a  disturbance  in 
the  even  tenor  of  its  working  means  destruction  of  our  race. 
So  it  is  with  the  village  solar  system  whose  centre  is  the 
wheel. 

Young  India,  19-2-’25,  p.  65  at  p.  67. 
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WORK  FOR  MEN  WITH  A  MISSION 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Our  Villages  ”) 

A  young  man  who  is  trying  to  live  in  a  village  and 
earn  his  livelihood  has  sent  me  ’a  pathetic  letter.  He  does 
not  know  much  English.  I  am  therefore  giving  the  letter 
below  in  an  abridged  form. 

“  Three  years  ago  when  I  was  20  years  old  I  came  to  this 
village  life  after  spending  15  years  in  a  town.  My  domestic  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  allow  me  to  have  college  education.  The  work  you 
have  taken  up  for  village  revival  has  encouraged  me  to  pursue 
village  life.  I  have  some  land.  My  village  has  a  population  of 
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nearly  2,500.  After  close  contact  with  this  village  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people : 

(1)  Party  feelings  and  quarrels. 

(2)  Jealousy. 

(3)  Illiteracy. 

(4)  Wickedness. 

(5)  Disunion. 

(6)  Carelessness. 

(7)  Lack  of  manners. 

(8)  Adherence  to  the  old  meaningless  customs. 

(9)  Cruelty. 

“  This  is  an  out  of  the  way  place.  No  great  man  has  ever 
visited  such  remote  villages.  The  company  of  great  ones  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  advancement.  So  I  am  afraid  to  live  in  this  village.  Shall  I 
leave  this  village  ?  If  not,  what  guidance  will  you  give  me  ?•” 

Though  no  doubt  there  is  exaggeration  in  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  young  correspondent,  his  statement  may  be 
generally  accepted.  The  reason  for  the  tragic  state  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Villages  have  suffered  long  from-  neglect  by 
those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  education.  They  have 
chosen  the  city  life.  The  village  movement  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  healthy  contact  with  the  villages  by  inducing 
those  who  are  fired  with  the  spirit  of  service  to  settle  in 
them  and  find  self-expression  in  the  service  of  villagers. 
The  defects  noticed  by  the  correspondent  are  not  inherent 
in  village  life.  Those  who  have  settled  in  villages  in  the 
spirit  of  service  are  not  dismayed  by  the  difficulties  facing 
them.  They  knew  before  they  went  that  they  would  have 
to  contend  against  many  difficulties  including  even  sullen¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  villagers.  Only  those,  therefore,  who 
have  faith  in  themselves  and  in  their  mission  will  serve 
the  villagers  and  influence  their  lives.  A  true  life  lived 
amongst  the  people  is  in  itself  an  object-lesson  that  must 
produce  its  own  effect  upon  immediate  surroundings.  The 
difficulty  with  the  young  man  is,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
gone  to  the  village  merely  to  earn  a  living  without  the 
spirit  of  service  behind  it.  I  admit  that  village  life  does  not 
offer  attractions  to  those  who  go  there  in  search  of  money. 
Without  the  incentive  of  service  village  life  would  jar  after 
the  novelty  has  worn  out.  No  young  man  having  gone  to  a 
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village  may  abandon  the  pursuit  on  the  slightest  contact 
with  difficulty.  Patient  effort  will  show  that  villagers  are 
not  very  different  from  city-dwellers  and  that  they  will 
respond  to  kindliness  and  attention.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
one  does  not  have  in  the  villages  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  great  ones  of  the  land.  With  the  growth  of 
village  mentality  the  leaders  will  find  it  necessary  to  tour 
in  the  villages  and  establish  a  living  touch  with  them. 
Moreover  the  companionship  of  the  great  and  the  good  is 
available  to  all  through  the  works  of  saints  like  Chaitanya, 
Ramakrishna,  Tulsidas,  Kabir,  Nanak,  Dadu,  Tukaram, 
Tiruvalluvar,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  though 
equally  known  and  pious.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  mind 
tuned  to  the  reception  of  permanent  values.  If  it  is  modern 
thought  —  political,  social,  economical,  scientific  —  that  is 
meant,  it  is  possible  to  procure  literature  that  will  satisfy 
.  curiosity.  I  admit,  however,  that  one  does  not  find  such  as 
easily  as  one  finds  religious  literature.  Saints  wrote  and 
spoke  for  the  masses.  The  vogue  for  translating  modern 
thought  to  the  masses  in  an  acceptable  manner  has  not 
quite  set  in.  But  it  must  come  in  time.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  young  men  like  my  correspondent  not  to  give  in  but 
persist  in  their  effort  and  by  their  presence  make  the  vil¬ 
lages  more  livable  and  lovable.  That  they  will  do  by  serv¬ 
ing  the  villages  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  villagers. 
Everyone  can  make  the  beginning  by  making  the  villages 
cleaner  by  their  own  labour  and  removing  illiteracy  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability.  And  if  their  lives  are  clean,  metho¬ 
dical  and  industrious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  infection 
will  spread  in  the  villages  in  which  they  may  be  working. 

Harijan,  20-2-’37,  p.  16. 
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•V. 

OBVIOUS  DUTY  OF  A  GOVERNMENT 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Deplorable  ”) 

Shri  J.  C.  Kumarappa,  writing  in  the  Gram  Udyog 
Patrika,  says  that  to  rely  on  or  encourage  imports  from 
abroad  is  wholly  wrong  in  principle.  In  the  matter  of  the 
expected  shortage  of  sugar  owing  to  the  failure  of  winter 
rains  in  the  U.P.  and  Bihar  and  by  frost  in  the  Punjab  and 
N.W.F.P.,  he  suggests  that  the  deficit  in  sugar  should  be 
made  good  by  tapping  palm  trees  in  jungle  areas  for  nira 
and  preparing  gud  and  sugar  from  it. 

In  regard  to  the  import  of  a  primary  necessity  like 
kerosene  oil,  he  suggests  further  extraction  of  vegetable 
oils  to  meet  our  needs.  Imports  will  entail  export  of  some  of 
our  production  to  pay  for  them,  and  will  only  cause  further 
distress  in  the  long  run. 

He  also  draws  attention  to  the  insidious  scheme  for  the 
development  of  Virginia  cigarette  tobacco  in  Bihar  spon¬ 
sored  by  Sir  Herbert'  Stewart  (Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural  Research).  Under  the 
scheme  a  number  of  research  stations  on  tobacco  are  to  be 
opened  in.  various  places  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  have  given  two  studentships  of  £  500  per  annum  for 
training  in  tobacco  cultivation  abroad.  At  such  a  time  the 
obvious  duty  of  a  government  should  have  been  not  to 
waste  good  money  or  time  on  tobacco  research,  but  to 
devote  both  to  reclaim  all  available  land  for  food  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  Imperial  Councils  can  only  think  in  terms  of 
either  tobacco,  long  staple  cotton  or  thick  rind  sugarcane 
for  mills  and  groundnut  for  export,  and  thus  serve  foreign- 
business  masquerading  as  “  India  Ltd.” 

Harijan,  28-4-’46,  p.  112. 
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DUTY  OP  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  TOWARDS 
KHADI  AND  OTHER  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES* 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Ministers’  Duty  ”) 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  what  Congress  Ministers  will  do 
for  khaddar  and  other  village  industries  now  that  they  are 
in  office.  I  should  broaden  the  question  and  apply  it  to  all 
the  Provincial  Governments  of  India.  Poverty  is  common 
to  all  the  provinces  and  so  are  means  of  alleviation  in 
terms  of  the  masses.  Such  is  the  experience  of  both  the 
A.I.S.A.  and  the  A.I.V.I.A.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  minister  for  the  work,  as, 
for  proper  organization,  it  will  occupy  all  the  time  of  one 
minister.  I  dread  to  make  the  suggestion,  for  we  have  not 
yet  outlived  the  English  scale  of  expenditure.  Whether  a 
minister  is  separately  appointed  or  not,  a  department  for 
the  work  is  surely  necessary.  In  these  times  of  scarcity  of 
food  and  clothing,  this  department  can  render  the  greatest 
help.  The  ministers  have  experts  at  their  disposal  through 
the  A.I.S.A.  and  the  A.I.V.I.A.  It  is  possible  to  clothe  today 
the  whole  of  India  in  Khadi  on  the  smallest  outlav  and 

e/ 

in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Each  Provincial  Government 
has  to  tell  the  villagers  that  they  must  manufacture  their 
own  khaddar  for  their  own  use.  This  brings  in  automatic 
local  production .  and  distribution.  And  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  surplus  for  the  cities  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent  which,  in  its  turn,  will  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
local  mills.  The  latter  will  then  be  able  to  take  part  in 
supplying  the  want  of  cloth  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

How  can  this  result  be  brought  about  ? 

The  Governments  should  notify  the  villagers  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  manufacture  khaddar  for  the  needs  of 
their  villages  within  a  fixed  date  after  which  no  cloth  will 
be  supplied  to  them.  The  Governments  in  their  turn  will 

*  See  Chapter  89,  p.  225  ante. 
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supply  the  villagers  with  cotton  seed  or  cotton  'wherever 
required  at  cost  price  and  the  tools  of  manufacture  also  at 
cost,  to  be  recovered  in  easy  instalments  payable  in,  say, 
five  years  or  more.  They  will  supply  them  with  instructors 
wherever  necessary  and  undertake  to  buy  surplus  stock  of 
khaddar,  provided  that  the  villagers  in  question  have  their 
cloth  requirements  supplied  from  their  own  manufacture. 
This  should  do  away  with  cloth  shortage  without  fuss  and 
with  very  little  overhead  charges. 

The  villages  will  be  surveyed  and  a  list  prepared  of 
things  that  can  be  manufactured  locally  with  little  or  no 
help  and  which  may  be  required  for  village  use  or  for  sale 
outside,  such  for  instance,  as  ghani- pressed  oil  and  cakes, 
burning  oil  prepared  through  ghanis,  hand-pounded  rice, 
tadgud,  honey,  toys,  mats,  hand-made  paper,  village  soap, 
etc.  If  enough  care  is  thus  taken  the  villages,  most  of  them 
as  good  as  dead  or  dying,  will  hum  with  life  and  exhibit 
the  immense  possibilities  they  have  of  supplying  most  of 
their  wants  themselves  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  India. 

Then  there  is  the  limitless  catttle  wealth  of  India 

m. 

suffering  from  criminal  neglect.  Goseva  Sangh,  yet  not  pro¬ 
perly  experienced,  can  still  supply  valuable  aid. 

Without  the  basic  training  the  villagers  are  being 
starved  for  education.  This  desideratum  can  be  supplied 
by  the  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh.  The  experiment  was 
already  commenced  by  Congress  Governments  but  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  resignation  of  the  Congress  Ministries. 
The  thread  can  be  easily  resumed  now.  . 

Harijan,  28-4-’46,  p.  104. 
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WHAT  BIG  EMPLOYERS  CAN  DO 

Shri  Vithaldas  Jerajani  sends  me  the  following  from 
Shri  Shantikumar  of  the  Scindia  House  r 

“  During  the  National  Week  every  effort  will  be  made  to  sell 
Khadi  by  hawking  from  place  to  place.  Then  why  not  approach 
the  big  offices  and  get  them  to  agree  to  buy  Khadi  for  peons’ 
dresses  ?  The  peons’  dresses  are  always  provided  by  the 
companies.  Last  year,  the  Scindia  Company  provided  Khadi  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  peons,  and  this  year  also  we  are  going  to  have 
the  same.  I  have  already  sent  circulars  to  the  branches  of  the 
Company  to  use  Khadi  for  the  uniforms  of  peons  there.  I  am 
trying  to  push  Khadi  uniforms  in  other  Associated  Companies  of 
the  Scindia  Company. 

“  I  am  also  trying  to  push  the  use  of  hand-made  paper  in  the 
office  of  the  Scindia  Company.  I  have  been  successful  to  some 
extent  in  this  case  but  not  to  my  satisfaction.  I  am  making  every 
effort  to  increase  the  use  of  hand-made  paper.” 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  whole-heartedly  endorsing  the 
suggestion  made  by  Shri  Shantikumar.  I  would  go  a  step 
further.  In  order  that  the  peons  who  have  willynilly  to 
wear  uniforms  provided  for  -  them  may  not  feel  any 
inferiority,  the  big  office  staff  should  set  the  example  by 
themselves  voluntarily  using  Khadi  for  their  garments. 
Khadi  is  one  of  the  greatest  levellers.  The  peons  should  be 
able  to  take  pride  in  their  uniforms.  This  they  will  only  do 
when  they  know  that  their  employers  use  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  that  of  which  their  uniforms  are  made.  The  greater 
the  approach  on  the  part  of  employers  to  their  employees, 
the  greater  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  class  conflict.  I,  therefore,  hope  that 
Shri  Shantikumar’s  effort  will  be  appreciated  by  the  other 
employers.  Indeed  the  idea  should  be  taken  up  by  all 
public  institutions  such  as  hospitals,  students’  hostels,  etc. 

The  use  of  hand-made  paper  is  a  less  difficult  problem. 
For  good  hand-made  paper  is  any  day  more  artistic  than 
and  superior  to  the  ordinary  mill-paper,  and  there  is  not 
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the  same  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  two  varieties  as  in 
the  case  of  Khadi  and  mill-made  cloth.  The  big  houses  owe 
it  to  the  millions  to  use  as  many  hand-made  articles  as  is 
possible  for  them  to  do. 

Harijan,  27-4-’40,  p.  107. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACTIVITY  DYNAMIC? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  How  to  make  it  Dynamic  ?  ” 
by  Pyarelal) 

“  Violence  is  bad.  I  agree  with  you  too  that  the  only 
substitute  for  it  is  constructive  activity  as  symbolized  by 
the  Charkha.  But  the  dynamic  quality  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  it.  What  should  be  done  to  bring  out  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  significance  ?  ”  So  asked  a  friend  the  other  day  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  with  Gandhiji  about  the  R.I.N. 
ratings’  mutiny.  Gandhiji’s  reply  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
significant.  In  one  word  it  was  :  “  Through  tapashcharya  ”. 
By  tapashcharya  he  meant  the  tapashcharya  of  knowledge 
which  must  be  coupled  with  action  for  its  full  expression. 
The  conversation  did  not  proceed  further  and  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  friend  gave  a  second  thought  to  the  question  after¬ 
wards.  It  is,  however,  an  oft  repeated  question.  It  was  put 
to  Gandhiji  at  Calcutta  by  the  Khadi  workers  of  Barkamta. 
Gandhiji  replying  said  : 

From  Plenty  to  Poverty 

“  Dr.  Radha  Kumud  Mukherji  in  one  of  his  books  has 
quoted  Colebrooke  as  saying  that  in  India,  the  home  of  the 
chronic  poverty,  the  spinning  wheel  is  the  provider  of 
butter  to  bread  for  the  poor.  The  late  R.  C.  Dutt  has  shown 
how  the  prosperity  of  the  East  India  Company  was  found¬ 
ed  on  their  trade  in  Indian  textiles.  No  part  of  the  world, 
neither  China  nor  Japan  could  produce  fabrics  to  equal 
them.  In  the  early  phase  the  East  India  Company  battened 
on  the  exploitation  of  its  monopoly  in  Indian  textiles.  Not 
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only  did  it  bring  them  immense  trade  profits,  it  also  gave 
an  impetus  to  British  shipping.  Later,  Lancashire  deve¬ 
loped  its  own  textile  industry  following  upon  a  series  of 
mechanical  inventions.  This  brought  it  into  competition 
with  the  Indian  textile  manufacturers.  The  policy  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  Indian  artisans  then  gave  way  to  that  of 
destruction  of  their  craft. 

“  An  English  writer  has  observed  that  the  history  of 
cotton  is  the  history  of  civilization.  Politics  is  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  commerce.  Indian  history  provides  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it.  In  the  heyday  of  our  cotton  manufactures  we 
used  to  grow  all  the  cotton  for  our  needs.  The  cotton  seed 
was  fed  to  the  cattle  which  provided  the  health-giving  milk 
to  the  people.  Agriculture  flourished.  The  lidt  was  turned 
into  beautiful  fabrics  of  which  the  Jamdanis  of  Dacca  were 
a  specimen.  As  an  off-shoot  we  had  the  world-famed  dyeing 
and  printing  art  of  Masulipatam.  Connoisseurs  say  that  our 
old  indigenous  dyes  could  not  be  matched  by  any  in  the 
world  for  their  permanence  as  well  as  brightness  and 
beauty.  All  that  is  gone  now.  India  is  today  naked.  We  have 
to  cover  her  nakedness.  If  anybody  could  suggest  a  better 
substitute  than  the  spinning  wheel  for  the  purpose  I  would 
discard  the  spinning  wheel  today.  But  none  has  been  found 
so  far  and  I  dare  say  none  is  likely  to  be  found. 

To  End  Slavery 

“  The  question  may  however  be  asked  :  4  How  can 
Charkha  bring  India  freedom  when  it  could  not  prevent  its 
loss  ?  ’  The  reply  is  that  in  the  past  Charkha  was  not  link¬ 
ed  with  the  idea  of  freedom.  Nor  did  it  then  symbolize  the 
power  of  non-violence.  In  olden  days  it  symbolized  our 
slavery.  We  had  not  realized  that  our  progress,  prosperity 
and  even  freedom  depended  on  the  Charkha  or  else  we 
should  have  put  up  a  fight  and  resorted  to  Satyagraha  to 
save  it  from  destruction.  What  was  lost  through  our 
ignorance  and  apathy  has  now  to  be  won  back  through 
intelligence  and  knowledge.  We  have  today  ceased  to  think  ' 
for  ourselves.  The  Government  says  that  Bengal  is  a  pau¬ 
per  province  and  we  mechanically  accept  the  statement. 
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To  call  a  province  which  boasts  of  6J  crores  of  population 
as  pauper  is  only  to  proclaim  our  own  intellectual  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Did  not  the  Governor  of  Bengal  observe  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  talk  the  other  day  that  the  cultivator  in  Bengal 
remains  unemployed  for  six  months  in  the  year  ?  Can  any 
population  in  the  world  subsist  while  remaining  idle  for 
half  the  year  ?  Even  if  all  the  water  that  the  rains  bring 
were  captured  and  harnessed  to  irrigation  it  would  not 
keep  the  masses  alive  if  their  enforced  unemployment  for 
the  better  part  of  the  year  were  not  removed.  Our  real 
malady  is  not  destitution  but  laziness,  apathy  and  inertia. 
You  may  achieve  marvels  of  irrigational  engineering.  But 
well-filled  granaries  alone  cannot  and  will  not  end  our 
slavery.  To  end  slavery  you  must  overcome  the  mental  and 
physical  inertia  of  the  masses  and  quicken  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  creative  faculty.  It  is  my  claim  that  the  uni¬ 
versalization  of  hand-spinning  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  that  it  stands  for  alone  can  bring  that  about  in  a  sub¬ 
continent  so  vast  and  varied  as  India.  I  have  compared 
spinning  to  the  central  sun  and  the  other  village  crafts  to 
the  various  constellations  in  the  solar  system.  The  former 
gives  light  and  warmth  to  the  latter  and  sustains  them. 
Without  it  they  would  not  be  able  to  exist.” 

Has  It  Failed  ? 

Q.  “If  Swaraj  hangs  on  the  thread  of  hand-spun 
yarn,  as  you  say,  why  have  we  failed  to  attain  it  uptil  now 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Khadi  work  ?  ” 

A.  “  Because  our  labour  was  not  quickened  by  know¬ 
ledge.  The  peace  of  the  grave  makes  the  latter  the  house 
of  death.  But  the  peace  in  the  soul  makes  it  the  seat  of 
divine  intelligence.  Similarly,  soulless  labour  symbolizes 
serfdom.  Labour  illumined  with  knowledge  symbolizes  the 
will  to  freedom.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
two.  Khadi  workers  should  understand  that  Khadi  work 
without  the  mastery  of  the  science  of  Khadi  will  be  love’s 
labour  lost  in  terms  of  Swaraj.” 
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The  Alchemy  of  Knowledge 

Q.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  the  science  of  spinning  ? 
What  things  are  included  in  it  ?  ” 

A.  “  I  have  often  said  that  I  can  do  without  food  but 
not  without  sacrificial  spinning.  I  have  also  claimed  that 
no  one  in  India  has  perhaps  done  his  spinning  with  such 
unfailing  regularity  and  conscientious  diligence  as  I.  And 
yet  I  will  say  that  all  that  by  itself  cannot  take  the  place 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Scientific  knowledge  requires  con¬ 
stant  probing  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  little 
process  that  you  perform.  Mere  affirmation  that  in  Charkha 
there  is  Swaraj  and  peace  is  not  enough.  A  scientific  mind 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  having  things  scientific  just  on 
faith.  He  will  insist  on  finding  a  basis  in  reason.  Faith 
becomes  lame  when  it  ventures  into  matters  pertaining  to 
reason.  Its  field  begins  where  reason’s  ends.  Conclusions 
based  on  faith  are  unshakable  whereas  those  based  on  rea¬ 
son  are  liable  to  be  unstable  and  vulnerable  to  superior 
logic.  To  state  the  limitation  of  science  is  not  to  belittle 
it.  We  cannot  do  without  either  —  each  in  its  own  place. 

Scientific  Mind  and  Khadi  Work 

“  When  I  first  discovered  the  spinning  wheel  it  was 
purely  through  intuition.  It  was  not  backed  by  knowledge 
so  much  so  that  I  confused  Charkha  with  Kargha  i.e.  hand- 
loom.  Later  on,  however,  I  tried  to  work  out  its  possibilities 
with  the  help  of  the  late  Maganlal  Gandhi.  For  instance, 
the  question  arose  :  Why  should  the  spindle  be  made  of 
iron,  not  brass  ?  Should  it  be  thin  or  thick  ?  What  would  be 
the  proper  thickness  ?  We  began  with  mill  spindles.  Then, 
spindle  holders  used  to  be  bamboo  and  wood.  Later  we 
came  to  leather  and  gut  bearings.  It  was  found  that 
spindles  got  easily  bent  and  were  difficult  to  straighten.  So 
we  tried  to  make  them  out  of  knitting  needles  and  ulti¬ 
mately  of  umbrella  wires.  All  this  called  for  the  exercise  of 
the  inventive  faculty  and  scientific  research. 

“  A  Khadi  worker  with  a  scientific  mind  will  not  stop 
there.  ‘  Why  Charkha,  why  not  the  spinning  mill  ?  ’  he 
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will  ask  himself.  The  reply  will  be  that  everybody  cannot 
own  a  spinning  mill.  If  people  depend  on  spinning  mills 
for  their  clothing,  whoever  controls  the  spinning  mills  will 
control  them  and  thus  there  will  be  an  end  to  individual 
liberty.  Today  anyone  can  reduce  the  whole  of  London  and 
New  York  to  submission  within  24  hours  by  cutting  off 
their  electric  and  water  supply.  Individual  liberty  and 
inter-dependence  are  both  essential  for  life  in  society.  Only 
a  Robinson  Crusoe  can  afford  to  be  all  self-sufficient.  When 
a  man  has  done  all  he  can  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  essen¬ 
tial  requirements,  he  will  -  seek  the  co-operation  of  his 
neighbours  for  the  rest.  That  will  be  true  co-operation. 
Thus  a  scientific  study  of  the  spinning  wheel  will  lead  on 
to  sociology.  The  spinning  wheel  will  not  become  a  power 
for  the  liberation  of  India  in  our  hands  unless  we  have 
made  a  deep  study  of  the  various  sciences  related  to  it.  It 
will  then  not  only  make  India  free  but  point  the  way  to 
the  whole  world. 

Detachment  and  Courage 

“  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  very  aptly  remarked 
that  at  one  time  India  was  not  lacking  in  the  inventive 
spirit  but  today  it  has  become  dormant.  Once  one  gets  the 
scientific  outlook  it  will  be  reflected  in  every  act  of  his,  in 
his  eating,  drinking,  rest,  sleep — everything  will  be  scienti¬ 
fically  regulated  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  why 
and  wherefore.  Finally,  a  scientific  mind  must  have  detach¬ 
ment  or  else  it  will  land  itself  into  the  lunatic  asylum.  The 
Upanishad  says  that  whatever  there  is  in  this  universe  is 
from  Him.  It  belongs  to  Him  and  must  be  surrendered  to 
Him  and  then  enjoyed.  Enjoyment  and  sorrow,  success 
and  failure  will  then  be  the  same  to  you.” 

“  One.  thing  more,”  concluded  Gandhiji.  “Supposing 
the  tyrant  wants  to  destroy  the  spinning  wheel  itself.  What 
then  ?  My  reply  is  that  in  that  event  we  should  ourselves 
perish  with  the  spinning  wheel  and  not  live  to  witness  its 
destruction.  For  every  Khadi  worker  who  thus  sacrifices 
himself  thousands  will  arise  to  take  his  place.  That  act  of 
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his  will  set  the  final  seal  of  victory  on  the  cause  he 
represents.” 

Harijan,  31-3-’46,  p.  58. 
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SOCIALLY  PURPOSEFUL  USE  OF  POWER 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”  under  the  caption 
of  “  Utilization  of  Available  Power  ”) 

Q.  Flour  grinding  machines  are  turned  by  engines  in 
thousands  of  villages  in  Gujarat.  By  removing  them  to  the 
source  these  engines  could  easily  be  used  for  drawing  water 
from  rivers,  tanks  and  wells  for  purposes  of  irrigation.. 
Could  not  the  Government  be  induced  or  the  owners  be 
persuaded  to  divert  the  engines  for  this  useful  work  in 
addition  to  working  the  grinders  ? 

A.  I  regard  the  existence  of  power  wheels  for  the 
grinding  of  corn  in  thousands  of  villages  as  the  limit  of 
our  helplessness.  I  suppose  India  does  not  produce  all  the 
engines  or  grinding  machines.  I  fondly  hope  that  the  cor¬ 
respondent  is  incorrect  and  that  the  number  of  wheels; 
and  engines  does  not  run  into  thousands  even  for  the  whole 
of  India.  But  if  true,  it  is  indicative  of  the  utter  laziness 
into  which  our  people  have  fallen.  The  planting  of  such 
machinery  and  engines  on  a  large  scale  in  villages  is  also 
a  sign  of  greed.  Is  it  proper  to  fill  one's  pockets  in  this 
manner  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  ?  Every  such  machinery 
puts  thousands  of  hand  chakkis  out  of  work  and  takes- 
away  employment  from  thousands  of  housewives  and  arti¬ 
sans  who  make  these  chakkis.  Moreover,  the  process  is 
infective  and  will  spread  to  every  village  industry.  The 
decay  of  the  latter  spells  too  the  decay  of  art.  If  it  meant 
replacement  of  old  crafts  by  new  ones,  one  might  not  have 
much  to  say  against  it.  But  this  is  not  what  is  happening.. 
In  the  thousands  of  villages  where  power  machinery  exists, 
one  misses  the  sweet  music  in  the  early  morning  of  the. 
grinders  at  work. 
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But  to  come  to  the  main  point.  Whilst  I  hold  that  these 
power  engines  are  at  present  being  put  to  wrong  use,  it 
would  be  some  compensation  if  the  engines,  in  addition  to 
their  present  use,  were  also  used  to  pump  water  out  of 
rivers,  tanks  and  wells  for  irrigation.  My  correspondent 
suggests  Government  aid  for  this.  Must  this  be  necessary  ? 
Will  not  the  owners  of  their  own  free  will  turn  their 
engines  towards  this  useful  and  necessary  work  ?  Or  have 
we  been  reduced  to  such  a  paralytic  state  that  without 
Government  compulsion  we  are  unprepared  to  do  any¬ 
thing  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  all 
necessary  measures  should  be  taken  at  once  to  utilize 
existing  power  in  order  to  save  the  people  from  the  terrible 
fate  confronting  them. 

Harijan,  10-3-’46,  p.  33. 
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EFFICIENCY 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Japanese  Menace  ”) 

(A  correspondent  wrote  to  Gandhi ji  quoting  extensively  from  the 
Report  of  the  British  Cotton  Mission  to  the  Far  East  to  show  how 
Lancashire’s  position  in  piece  goods  trade  in  China  and  India  had 
been  badly  shaken  by  Japanese  competition.) 

However  shocking  it  may  be  for  our  pride,  the  quota¬ 
tion  given  by  my  correspondent  has  a  double  lesson.  It  is 
not  our  boycott  so  much  as  the  Japanese  efficiency  that  has 
ousted  British  piece  goods,  and  if  our  mills  do  not  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  notwithstanding  all  the  effort  of  the 
Congress  to  infuse  the  Swadeshi  spirit  among  the  people, 
Japan  will  win  the  race.  A  prohibitive  duty  will  not  be 
permitted  to  protect  inefficiency.  I  know  that  in  Japan  the 
people  and  the  State  are  one.  But  even  when  we  arrive  at 
that  state,  efficiency  will  be  necessary,  perhaps  more  than 
now. 

Young  India,  16-7-’31,  p.  178. 
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MOTHER  OF  INVENTION 

Shri  J.  K.  Mehta,  Secretary,  Indian  Merchants’  Cham¬ 
ber,  Bombay,  writes: 

“  In  connection  with  the  new  scheme  for  reconstruction  and 
revival  of  rural  industries,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  notice 
one  experience  of  mine.  In  1917,  my  services  were  borrowed  from 
the  Chamber  by  the  Government  of  India  for  purposes  of  the  War. 
I  was  at  Simla  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  Munitions 
Board.  The  main  object  of  the  Munitions  Board  was  to  get  a  supply 
of  those  articles  the  export  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  either  prohibited  or 
impossible.  It  was  found  that  horse-shoes  could  not  be  made 
av&ilable  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  proved  to  be  a  great  and 
complicated  problem,  as  there  was  no  factor  in  India  making 
horse-shoes,  and  the  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  being 
totally  prohibited  and  no  imports  from  other  countries  also  being 
available,  the  army  authorities  were  greatly  concerned  as  to  how 
to  procure  a  supply.  Ultimately  the  solution  was  found  in  getting 
supplies  from  hundreds  of  villages.  The  village  smithy  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Governnf&nt  of  India,  as  orders  were  placed 
through  the  Collectors  of  the  Districts  with  the  Police  Patels,  who 
got  horse-shoes  from  different  villages  and  sent  them  up  for  the 
army  requirements.  The  consideration  of  the  matter  went  on  for 
a  long  time,  but  I  am  sending  to  you  here  just  the  gist  of  what 
happened,  to  show  how  the  villages,  if,  properly  tapped,  can 
assist  in  supplying  not  merely  household  articles  like  brooms  or 
earthen  pots  but  also  such  important  articles  as  horse-shoes.” 

Truly  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Why  should 
not  we"  be  able  to  accomplish  in  our  war  against  enforced 
idleness  and  unemployment  what  had  become  possible  in 
the  time  of  the  great  War  ?  Instances  such  as  Shri  J.  K. 
Mehta  has  given  can  be  endlessly  multiplied.  The  whole 
face  of  the  great  Continent  of  Europe  was  changed  during 
those  days  of  mutual  slaughter,  and  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  had  to  work  with  their  hands,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Harijan,  14-12-’34,  p.  348. 
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SECTION  FIVE:  KHADI 


HOW  I  DISCOVERED  THE  SPINNING  WHEEL 

A  friend,  who  has  been  studying  the  All-India  Spin¬ 
ners’  Association  organization  after  having  studied  a  centre 
in  Karaikudi  (Tamilnad),  writes  : 

“  This  (Uttukuli)  is  a  heavy  production  centre  for  hand¬ 
spinning  and  weaving.  I  have  half  picked  up  this  work  here. 
There  are  about  a  thousand  spinners.  I  have  gone  about  the 
villages  and  met  many  of  them  in  their  own  little  cottages.  Every 
day  that  passes  makes  me  marvel  the  more  as  to  how  you  dis¬ 
covered  the  spinning  wheel.  I  am  very  much  tempted  to  ask  if 
you  could  not  kindly  tell  in  the  pages  of  Young  India  when  and 
how  exactly  you  rediscovered  the  wheel.  It  is  so  little  and  so 
big  at  the  same  time.  It  reminds  me  of  the  rain  drops  —  each  so 
tiny  by  itself  but  together  ‘  the  mighty  ocean  \  Nothing  is  more 
wrong  than  to  think  that  you  have  asked  India  to  spin  and  that 
India  has  begun  to  spin  driven  to  do  so  by  you.  The  truth  is  rather 
that  the  millions  in  the  villages  have  driven  you  to  it  —  to  be 
their  agent  for  disposing  of  all  their  yarn.  I  am  daily  watching 
crowds  of  old  women  and  girls  coming  with  their  yarn.  They 
come  with  smiling  faces,  their  precious  yarn  clutched  to  their 
hearts.  And  Khadi  is  retouching  slowly  into  life  just  those  vital 
parts  of  our  national  being  that  have  been  touched  almost  into 
death  by  this  most  soulless  of  exploitations.  I  realize  now  as 
never  before  the  truth  of  your  words  when  you  said  that  the 
world  will  some  day  accept  Khadi  as  the  noblest  of  your  works.” 

He  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  toiling,  starving 
millions  drove  me  to  it.  It  was  in  London  in  1908  that  I 
discovered  the  wheel.  I  had  gone  there  leading  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  South  Africa.  It  was  then  that  I  came  in  close 
touch  with  many  earnest  Indians  —  students  and  others. 
We  had  many  long  conversations  about  the  condition  of 
India,  and  I  saw  as  in  a  flash  that  without  the  spinning 
wheel  there  was  no  Swaraj.  I  knew  at  once  that  everyone 
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had  to  spin.  But  I  did  not  then  know  the  distinction  bet¬ 
ween  the  loom  and  the  wheel,  and  in  Hind  Swaraj  used 
the  word  loom  to  mean  the  wheel.  This  is  what  I  have  said 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  booklet : 

“  We  will  get  nothing  by  asking ;  we  shall  have 
to  take  what  we  want,  and  we  need  the  requisite 
strength  for  the  effort,  and  that  strength  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  him  only  who 

*  *  * 

2.  “  If  a  lawyer,  will  give  up  his  profession  and 

take  up  a  handloom  (spinning  wheel)  ; 

*  *  * 

8.  “  Although  a  doctor,  will  take  up  a  handloom 

(spinning  wheel)  ; 

.  #  *  * 

10.  “  If  a  wealthy  man,  will  devote  his  money  to 

establishing  handlooms  (spinning  wheels),  and  en¬ 
courage  others  to  use  hand-made  goods  by  wearing 
them  himself  ;  ” 

The  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  in  1908 
when  the  booklet  was  written.  Today  not  only  are  lawyers, 
doctors  and  others  spinning  by  way  of  sacrifice  but  they 
are  also  organizing  the  movement.  But  alas,  they  are  yet 
far  too  few  for  the  purpose  of  waking  the  millions  from 
their  helpless  lethargy.  The  vast  majority  are  still  standing 
aside.  They  seem  to  be  waiting  for  a  catastrophe  greater 
than  the  one  that  is  happening  in  front  of  them.  They  seem 
to  await  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  millions  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  them  a  shock  that  would  move  them  to  action.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  organic  Swaraj  until  the  starving 
millions  feel  its  glow.  They  will  not  feel  it  until  a  living 
contact  is  established  between  them  and  us,  the  vocal  class 
who  literally  bleed  them  in  order  that  we  may  live. 

But  to  return  to  the  wheel.  Though  the  wheel  was 
discovered  to  the  mental  vision  in  1908,  it  saw  work  only 
in  1918,  after  three  years’  patient  and  strenuous  effort. 
The  first  Khadi  vow  (very  much  adulterated  to  suit  the 
fashionable  sisters  of  Bombay)  was  taken  in  1919.  The 
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wheel  found  a  place  in  the  Congress  programme  in  1921. 
The  history  of  the  movement  since  then  is  an  open  book, 
still  being  written  in  the  lives  of  the  two  thousand  spinners 
in  whose  lives  the  wheel  has  brought  a  ray  of  hope.  Were 
we  not  under  the  hypnotic  and  desolating  spell  of  the  city 
civilization,  we  would  realize  through  our  hearts  that  only 
a  little  combined,  conscious  and  honest  effort  in  the  shape 
of  work  is  required  to  take  the  wheel  to  every  cottage 
in  India.  Multiply  the  return  of  one  wheel  by,  say,  one 
hundred  million,  and  the  result  will  convince  the  most 
confirmed  unbeliever  of  its  potency.  But  probably  he  will 
refuse  to  be  willing  and  say,  ‘  What  you  say  is  true  as  an 
arithmetical  problem.  It  is  wholly  untrue  as  a  practical 
-proposition.  You  can  only  take  a  willing  horse  to  the  trough. 
But  a  true  spinner  must  have  unlimited  patience.  He  does 
not  give  in.  The  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  the 
friend,  therefore,  perhaps  should  be  :  ‘  The  wheel  is  still 
being  discovered.’  I  know  that  it  shall  be  one  day,  for  there 
are  some  in  this  country  who  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
discovery  with  their  lives. 

Young  India,  20-9-’28,  p.  316. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  KHADI 

I 

(Chapter  XXXIX  entitled  “The  Birth  of  Khadi  ”  from  Part  V  of 
the  Autobiography  of  Gandhiji) 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  handloom  or  a 
spinning  wheel  when  in  1908  I  described  it  in  Hind  Swaraj 
as  the  panacea  for  the  growing  pauperism  of  India.  In  that 
book  I  took  it  as  understood  that  anything  that  helped 
India  to  get  rid  of  the  grinding  poverty  of  her  masses 
would  in  the  same  process  also  establish  Swaiaj.  Even  in 
1915,  when  I  returned  to  India  from  South  Africa,  I  had 
not  actually  seen  a  spinning  wheel.  When  the  Satyagraha 
Ashram  was  founded  at  Sabarmati,  we  introduced  a  few 
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handlooms  there.  But  no  sooner  had  we  done  this  than  we 
found  ourselves  up  against  a  difficulty.  All  of  us  belonged 
either  to  the  liberal  professions  or  to  business  ;  not  one  of 
us  was  an  artisan.  We  needed  a  weaving  expert  to  teach 
us  to  weave  before  we  could  work  the  looms.  One  was  at 
last  procured  from  Palanpur,  but  he  did  not  communicate 
to  us  the  whoie  of  his  art.  But  Maganlal  Gandhi  was  not  to 
be  easily  baffled.  Possessed  of  a  natural  talent  for  mecha¬ 
nics,  he  was  able  fully  to  master  the  art  before  long,  and 

one  after  another  several  new  weavers  were  trained  up  in 
the  Ashram. 

The  object  that  we  set  before  ourselves  was  to  be  able 
to  clothe  ourselves  entirely  in  cloth  manufactured  by  our 
own  hands.  We  therefore  forthwith  discarded  the  use  of 
mill-woven  cloth,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Ashram 
resolved  to  wear  hand-woven  cloth  made  from  Indian  yarn 
only.  The  adoption  of  this  practice  brought  us  a  world  of 
experience.  It  enabled  us  to  know,  from  direct  contact,  the 
conditions  of  life  among  the  weavers,  the  extent  of  their 
production,  the  handicaps  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining 
their  yarn  supply,  the  way  in  which  they  were  being  made 
victims  of  fraud  and,  lastly,  their  ever  growing  indebted¬ 
ness.  We  were  not  in  a  position  immediately  to  manu¬ 
facture  all  the  cloth  for  our  needs.  The  alternative  there- 
foie  was  to  get  our  cloth  supply  from  handloom  weavers. 
But  ready-made  cloth  from  Indian  mill-yarn  was  not  easily 
obtainable  either  from  the  cloth-dealers  or  from  the  wea- 
veis  themselves.  All  the  fine  cloth  woven  by  the  weavers 
was  from  foreign  yarn,  since  Indian  mills  did  not  spin 
fine  counts.  Even  today  the  outturn  of  higher  counts  by 
Indian  mills  is  very  limited,  whilst  highest  counts  they 
cannot  spin  at  all.  It-  was  after  the  greatest  effort  that  we 
were  at  last  able  to  find  some  weavers  who  condescended 
to  weave  Swadeshi  yarn  for  us,  and  only  on  condition  that 
the  Ashram  would  take  up  all  the  cloth  that  they  might 
produce.  By  thus  adopting  cloth  woven  from  mill^arn  as 
our  wear,  and  propagating  it  among  our  friends,  we  made 
ourselves  voluntary  agents  of  the  Indian  spinning  mills. 
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This  in  its  turn  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  mills,  and 
enabled  us  to  know  something  about  their  management 
and  their  handicaps.  We  saw  that  the  aim  of  the  mills  was 
more  and  more  to  weave  the  yarn  sp.un  by  them  ;  their 
co-operation  with  the  handloom  weaver  was  not  willing, 
but  unavoidable  and  temporary.  We  became  impatient  to 
be  able  to  spin  our  own  yarn.  It  was  clear  that,  until  we 
could  do  this  ourselves,  dependence  on  the  mills  would 
remain.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  could  render  any  service 
to  the  country  by  continuing  as  agents  of  Indian  spinning 
mills. 

No  end  of  difficulties  again  faced  us.  We  could  get 
neither  a  spinning  wheel  nor  a  spinner  to  teach  us  how 
to  spin.  We  were  employing  some  wheels  for  filling  pirns 
and  bobbins  for  weaving  in  the  Ashram.  But  we  had  no 
idea  that  these  could  be  used  as  spinning  wheels.  Once 
Kalidas  Jhaveri  discovered  a  woman  who,  he  said,  would 
demonstrate  to  us  how  spinning  was  done.  We  sent  to  her 
a  member  of  the  Ashram  who  was  known  for  his  great 
versatility  in  learning  new  things.  But  even  he  returned 
without  wresting  the  secret  of  the  art. 

So  the  time  passed  on,  and  my  impatience  grew  with 
the  time.  I  plied  every  chance  visitor  to  the  Ashram  who 
was  likely  to  possess  some  information  about  hand-spinning 
with  questions  about  the  art.  But  the  art  being  confined  to 
women  and  having  been  all  but  exterminated,  if  there  was 
some  stray  spinner  still  surviving  in  some  obscure  corner, 
only  a  member  of  that  sex  was  likely  to  find  out  her  where¬ 
abouts. 

In  the  year  1917  I  was  taken  by  my  Gujarati  friends 
to  preside  at  the  Broach  Educational  Conference.  It  was 
here  that  I  discovered  that  remarkable  lady  Gangabehn 
Majmundar.  She  was  a  widow,  but  her  enterprising  spirit 
knew  no  bounds.  Her  education,  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  term,  was  not  much.  But  in  courage  and  commonsense 
she  easily  surpassed  the  general  run  of  our  educated 
women.  She  had  already  got  rid  of  the  curse  of  untouchabi- 
lity,  and  fearlessly  moved  among  and  served  the  suppressed 
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classes.  She  had  means  of  her  own,  and  her  needs  were 
few.  She  had  a  well  seasoned  constitution,  and  went  about 
everywhere  without  an  escort.  She  felt  quite  at  home  on 
horseback.  I  came  to  know  her  more  intimately  at  the 
Godhra  Conference.  To  her  I  poured  out  my  grief  about  the 
Charkha,  and  she  lightened  my  burden  by  a  promise  to 
prosecute  an  earnest  and  incessant  search  for  the  spinning 
wheel. 

Young  India,  10-l-’29,  p.  16. 

ii  ; 

(Chapter  XL  entitled  “Found  at  Last!”  From  Part  V  of  the 
Autobiography  of  Gandhiji) 

At  last,  after  no  end  of  wandering  in  Gujarat,  Ganga- 
behn  found  the  spinning  wheel  in  Vijapur  in  the  Baroda 
State.  Quite  a  number  of  people  there  had  spinning  \yheels 
in  their  homes,  but  had  long  since  consigned  them  to  the 
lofts  as  useless  lumber.  They  expressed  to  Gangabehn  their 
readiness  to  resume  spinning,  if  someone  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  a  regular  supply  of  slivers,  and  to  buy  the 
yarn  spun  by  them.  Gangabehn  communicated  the  joyful 
news  to  me.  The  providing  of  slivers  was  found  to  be  a 
difficult  task.  On  my  mentioning  the  thing  to  the  late  Umar 
Sobani,  he  solved  the  difficulty  by  immediately  undertaking 
to  send  a  sufficient  supply  of  slivers  from  his  mill.  I  sent 
to  Gangabehn  the  slivers  received  from  Umar  Sobani  and 
soon  yarn  began  to  pour  in  at  such  a  rate  that  it  became 
quite  a  problem  how  to  cope  with  it. 

Mr.  Umar  Sobani’s  generosity  was  great,  but  still  one 
could  not  go  on  taking  advantage  of  it  for  ever.  I  felt  ill 
at  ease,  continuously  receiving  slivers  from  him.  Moreover, 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  wrong  to  use  mill- 
slivers.  If  one  could  use  mill-slivers,  why  not  use  mill-yarn 
as  well  ?  Surely  no  mills  supplied  slivers  to  the  ancients  ? 
How  did  they  make  their  slivers  then  ?  With  these 
thoughts  in  my  mind  I  suggested  to  Gangabehn  to  find 
carders  who  could  supply  slivers.  She  confidently  under¬ 
took  the  task.  She  engaged  a  carder  who  was  prepared  to 
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card  cotton.  He  demanded  thirty-five  rupees,  if  not  much 
more,  per  month.  I  considered  no  price  too  high  at  the 
time.  She  trained  a  few  youngsters  to  make  slivers  out 
of  the  carded  cotton.  I  begged  for  cotton  in  Bombay. 
Sjt.  -Yashwantprasad  Desai  at  once  responded.  Ganga- 
behn’s  enterprise  thus  prospered  beyond  expectations.  She 
found  out  weavers  to  weave  the  yarn  that  was  spun  in 
Vijapur,  and  soon  Vijapur  Khadi  gained  a  name  for  itself. 

While  these  developments  were  taking  place  in  Vija¬ 
pur,  the  spinning  wheel  gained  a  rapid  footing  in  the 
Ashram.  Maganlal  Gandhi,  by  bringing  to  bear  all  his 
splendid  mechanical  talent  on  the  wheel,  made  many  im¬ 
provements  in  it,  and  wheels  and  their  accessories  began 
to  be  manufactured  at  the  Ashram.  The  first  piece  of  Khadi 
manufactured  in  the  Ashram  cost  17  annas  per  yard.  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  commend  this  very  coarse  Khadi  at  that 
rate  to  friends,  who  willingly  paid  the  price. 

I  was  laid  up  in  bed  at  Bombay.  But  I  was  fit  enough 
to  make  searches  for  the  wheel  there.  At  last  I  chanced 
upon  two  spinners.  They  charged  one  rupee  for  a  seer  of 
yarn,  i.e.  28  tolas  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  I  was 
then  ignorant  of  the  economics  of  Khadi.  I  considered  no 
price  too  high  for  securing  hand-spun  yarn.  On  comparing 
the  rates  paid  by  me  with  those  paid  in  Vijapur  I  found 
that  I  was  being  cheated.  The  spinners  refused  to  agree 
to  my  reduction  in  their  rates.  So  I  had  to  dispense  with 
their  service.  But  they  served  their  purpose.  They  taught 
spinning  to  Shrimatis  Avantikabai,  Ramibai  Kamdar,  the 
widowed  mother  of  Sjt.  Shankarlal  Banker  and'  Shrimati 
Vasumatibehn.  The  wheel  began  merrily  to  hum  in  my 
room,  and  I  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  its  hum 
had  no  small  share  in  restoring,  me  to  “health.  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  its  effect  was  more  psychological 
than  physical.  But  then  it  only  shows  how  powerfully  the 
physical  in  man  reacts  to  the  psychological.  I  too  set  my 
hand  to  the  wheel,  but  did  not  do  much  with  it  at  the  time. 

In  Bombay,  again,  the  same  old  problem  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  hand-made  slivers  presented  itself.  A  carder 
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twanging  his  bow  used  to  pass  daily  by  Sjt.  Revashankar’s 
residence.  I  sent  for  him  and  learnt  that  he  carded  cotton 
for  stuffing  mattresses.  He  agreed  to  card  cotton  for  slivers, 
but  demanded  a  stiff  price  for  it,  which,  however,  I  paid.  The 
yarn  thus  prepared  I  disposed  of  to  some  Vaishnava  friends 
for  making  from  it  the  garlands  for  the  pavitra  ekadashi. 
Sjt.  Shivji  started  a  spinning  class  in  Bombay.  All  these 
experiments  involved  considerable  expenditure.  But  it 
was  willingly  defrayed  by  patriotic  friends,  lovers  of  the 
motherland,  who  had  faith  in  Khadi.  The  money  thus 
spent,  in  my  humble  opinion  was  not  wasted.  It  brought 
us  a  rich  store  of  experience,  and  revealed  to  us  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  spinning  wheel. 

I  now  grew  impatient  for  the  exclusive  adoption  of 
Khadi  for  my  dress.  My  dhoti  was  still  of  Indian  mill  cloth. 
The  coarse  Khadi  manufactured  in  the  Ashram  and  at 
Yijapur  was  only  30  inches  in  width.  I  gave  notice  to 
Gangabehn  that,  unless  she  provided  me  with  a  Khadi  dhoti 
of  45  inches  width  within  a  month,  I  would  do  with  coarse, 
short  Khadi  dhoti.  The  ultimatum  came  upon  her  as  a 
shock.  But  she  proved  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  her. 
Well  within  the  month  she  sent  me  a  pair  of  Khadi  dhotis 
of  45  inches  width,  and  thus  relieved  me  from  what  would 
then  have  been  a  difficult  situation  for  me. 

At  about  the  same  time  Sjt.  Lakshmidas  brought 
Sjt.  Ramji,  the  weaver,  with  his  wife  Gangabehn  from  Lathi 
to  the  Ashram  and  got  Khadi  dhotis  woven  at  the  Ashram. 
The  part  played  by  this  couple  in  the  spread  of  Khadi  was 
by  no  means  insignificant.  They  initiated  a  host  of  persons 
in  Gujarat  and  also  outside  into  the  art  of  weaving  hand- 
spun  yarn.  To  see  Gangabehn  at  her  loom  is  a  stirring 
sight.  When  this  unlettered  but  self-possessed  sister  plies 
at  her  loom,  she  becomes  so  lost  in  it  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distract  her  attention,  and  much  more  difficult  to  draw  her 
eyes  off  her  beloved  loom. 

Young  India,  17-l-’29,  p.  17. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPINNING  WHEEL 

Slowly  but  surely  the  music  of  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
machine  of  India  is  once  more  permeating  society.  Pandit 
Malaviyaji  has  stated  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
until  the  Ranis  and  the  Maharanis  of  India  spin  yarn  for 
the  nation  and  the  Ranas  and  Maharanas  sit  behind  the 
handlooms  and  weave  cloth  for  the  nation.  They  have  the 
example  of  Aurangzeb  who  made  his  own  caps.  A  greater 
emperor  —  Kabir  —  was  himself  a  weaver  and  has  im¬ 
mortalized  the  art  in  his  poems.  The  queens  of  Europe, 
before  Europe  was  caught  in  Satan’s  trap,  spun  yarn  and 
considered  it  a  noble  calling.  The  very  words  spinster  and 
wife  prove  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  art  of  spinning  and 
weaving.  ‘  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was 
then -a  gentleman,’  also  reminds  one  of  the  same  fact.  Well 
may  Pandit ji  hope  to  persuade  the  royalty  of  India  to  the 
ancient  calling  of  this  sacred  land  of  ours.  Not  on  the 
clatter  of  arms  depends  the  revival  of  her  prosperity  and 
true  independence.  It  depends  most  largely  upon  reintro¬ 
duction,  in  every  home,  of  the  music  of  the  spinning  wheel. 
It  gives  sweeter  music,  and  is  more  profitable  than  the 
execrable  harmonium,  concertina  and  the  accordian. 

*  *  * 

I  know  that  there  are  friends  who  laugh  at  this 
attempt  to  revive  this  great  art.  They  remind  me  that  in 
these  days  of  mills,  sewing  machines  or  typewriters  only  a 
lunatic  can  hope  to  succeed  in  reviving  the  rusticated 
spinning  wheel.  These  friends  forget  that  the  needle  has 
not  yet  given  place  to  the  sewing  machine,  nor  has  the 
hand  lost  its  cunning  in  spite  of  the  typewriter.  There' 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  spinning  wheel  may 
not  co-exist  with  the  spinning  mill  even  as  the  domestic 
kitchen  co-exists  with  the  hotels.  Indeed  typewriters  and 
sewing  machines  may  go,  but  the  needle  and  the  reed  pen 
will  survive.  The  mills  may  suffer  destruction.  The  spinning 
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wheel  is  a  national  necessity.  I  would  ask  sceptics  to  go  to 
the  many  poor  homes  where  the  spinning  wheel  is  again 
supplementing  their  slender  resources  and  ask  the  inmates 
whether  the  spinning  wheel  has  brought  joy  to  their  homes. 

Thank  God,  the  reward  issued  by  Shri  Revashankar 
Jagjivan  bids  fare  to  bear  fruit.  In  a  short  time  India  will 
possess  a  renovated  spinning  wheel  —  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  patient  Deccan  artisan.  It  is  made  out  of  simple 
materials.  There  is  no  great  complication  about  it.  It  will 
be  cheap  and  capable  of  being  easily  mended.  It  will  give 
more  yarn  than  the  ordinary  wheel  and  is  capable  of  being 
worked  by  a  five  year  old  boy  or  girl. 

But  whether  the  new  machine  proves  what  it  claims 
to  be  or  it  does  not,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  revival  of 
hand-spinning  and  hand-weaving  will  make  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  economic  and  the  moral  regeneration 
of  India.  The  millions  must  have  a  simple  industry  to  sup¬ 
plement  agriculture.  Spinning  was  the  cottage  industry 
years  ago,  and  if  the  millions  are  to  be  saved  from  starva¬ 
tion,  they  must  be  enabled  to  reintroduce  spinning  in  their 
homes  and  every  village  must  repossess  its  own  weaver. 

Young  India,  21-7-’20,  p.  3. 
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SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Swadeshi  ”) 

In  criticizing  my  article  entitled  “  The  Music  of  the 
Spinning  Wheel”  The  Leader. the  other vday  attributed  to 
me  ideas  that  I  have  never  entertained.  And  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  true  value  of 
Swadeshi,  to  correct  some  of  the  current  fallacies.  The 
Leader  considers  that  1  am  putting  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  of  progress  by  attempting  to  replace  mill-made  cloth 
and  mill-spun  yarn  by  hand-woven  and  hand-spun  yarn. 
Now  I  am  making  no  such  attempt  at  all.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  mills.  My  views  are  incredibly  simple.  India 
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requires  nearly  13  yards  of  cloth  per  head  per  year.  She 
produces,  I  believe,  less  than  half  the  amount.  India  grows 
all  the  cotton  she  needs.  She  exports  several  million  bales 
of  cotton  to  Japan  and  Lancashire  and  receives  much  of 
it  back  in  manufactured  calico,  although  she  is  capable 
of  producing  all  the  cloth  and  all  the  yarn  necessary  .for 
supplying  her  wants  by  hand-weaving  and  hand-spinning. 
India  needs  to  supplement  her  main  occupation,  agri¬ 
culture,  with  some  other  employment.  Hand-spinning  is 
the  only  such  employment  for  millions.  It  was  a  national 
employment  a  century  ago.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  and  modern  machinery  destroyed  hand- 
spinning  and  hand-weaving.  This  great  industry  was 
destroyed  or  almost  destroyed  by  extraordinary  and  im¬ 
moral  means  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company.  This 
national  industry  is  capable  of  being  revived  by  exertion 
and  a  change  in  the  national  taste  without  damaging  the 
mill  industry.  Increase  of  mills  is  no  present  remedy  for 
supplying  the  deficiency.  The  deficiency  can  be  easily 
supplied  only  by  hand-spinning  and  hand-weaving.  If  this 
employment  were  revived,  it  would  prevent  sixty  million 
rupees  from  being  annually  drained  from  the  country  and 
distribute  the  amount  among  lacs  of  poor  women  in  their 
own  cottages.  I  therefore  consider  Swadeshi  as  an  auto¬ 
matic,  though  partial,  solution  of  the  problem  of  India’s 
grinding  poverty.  It  also  constitutes  a  ready-made  insu¬ 
rance  policy  in  times  of  scarcity  of  rain. 

But  two  things  are  needful  to  bring  about  the  needed 
revival  —  to  create  a  taste  for  khaddar,  and  to  provide  an 
organization  for  the  distribution  of  carded  cotton  and  col¬ 
lection  of  yarn  against  payment. 

In  one  year,  by  the  silent  labour  of  a  few  men,  several 
thousand  rupees  have  been  distributed  in  Gujarat  among 
several  thousand  poor  women  who  are  glad  enough  to  earn 
a  few  pice  per  day  to  buy  milk  for  their  children,  etc. 

The  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  sugar  industry 
as  The  Leader  has  attempted.  There  is  not  sufficient  cane 
grown  in  India  to  supply  India’s  wants.  Sugar  was  never 
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a  national  and  supplementary  industry.  Foreign  sugar  has 
not  supplanted  Indian  sugar.  India's  wants  of  sugar  have 
grown  and  she  therefore  imports  more  sugar.  But  this 
importation  does  not  institute  a  drain  in  the  sense  in  which 
importation  of  foreign  cloth  does.  Production  of  more 
sugar  means  more  scientific  agriculture,  more  and  better 
machinery  for  crushing  and  refining.  The  sugar  industry, 
therefore,  stands  on  a  different  platform.  Swadeshi  in  sugar 
is  desirable,  Swadeshi  in  cloth  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

Young  India,  18-8-’20,  p.  2. 
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THE  GREATEST  VOLUNTARY  CO-OPERATION 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Co-operation  ”) 

Probably  very  few  workers  have  noticed  that  progress 
of  hand-spinning  means  the  greatest  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  means  co-operation  among 
millions  of  human  beings  scattered  over  a  very  wide  area 
and  working  for  their  daily  bread.  No  doubt  agriculture 
has  required  much  co-operative  effort,  but  hand-spinning 
requires  still  greater  and  more  honest  co-operation.  Wheat 
grows  more  by  nature's  honesty  than  by  man's.  Manu¬ 
facture  of  yarn  in  our  cottages  is  dependent  solely  on 
human  honesty.  Hand-spinning  is  impossible  without  the 
willing  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  millions  of  human 
beings.  We  have  to  arrive  at  a  stage  when  the  spinner  like 
the  grain-seller  is  assured  of  a  steady  market  for  his  yarn 
as  well  as  the  supply  of  cotton  slivers,  if  he  or  she  does  not 
know  the  process  of  carding.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  I  claim 
that  hand-spinning  can  drive  away,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
growing  pauperism  of  the  masses  ?  An  English  friend  sends 
me  a  newspaper  cutting,showing  the  progress  of  machinery 
in  China.  He  has  evidently  imagined  that  in  advocating 
hand-spinning  I  am  propagating  my  ideas  about  machi¬ 
nery.  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  would  favour 
the  use  of  the  most  elaborate  machinery,  if  thereby  India’s 
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pauperism  and  resulting  idleness  be  avoided.  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  hand-spinning  as  the  only  ready  means  of  driving 
away  penury  and  making  famine  of  work  and  wealth  im¬ 
possible.  The  spinning  wheel  itself  is  a  piece  of  valuable 
machinery,  and  in  my  own  humble  way  I  have  tried  to 
secure  improvements  in  it  in  keeping  with  the  special 
conditions  of  India.  The  only  question,  therefore,  that  a 
lover  of  India  and  humanity  has  to  address  himself  to  is 
how  best  to  devise  practical  means  of  alleviating  India’s 
wretchedness  and  misery.  No  scheme  of  irrigation  or  other 
agricultural  improvement  that  human  ingenuity  can  con¬ 
ceive  can  deal  with  the  vastly  scattered  population  of  India 
or  provide  work  for  masses  of  mankind  who  are  constantly 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Imagine  a  nation  working  only 
five  hours  per  day  on  an  average,  and  this  not  by  choice 
but  by  force  of  circumstances,  and  you  have  a  realistic 
picture  of  India. 

If  the  reader  would  visualize  the  picture,  he  must 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  busy  fuss  of  the  city  life  or  the 
grinding  fatigue  of  the  factory  life  or  the  slavery  of  the 
plantation.  These  are  but  drops  in  the  ocean  of  Indian 
humanity.  If  he  would  visualize  the  picture  of  the  Indian 
skeleton,  he  must  think  of  the  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
population  which  is  working  its  own  fields,  and  which  has 
practically  no  occupation  for  at  least  four  months  in  the 
year,  and  which  therefore  lives  on  the  borderland  of  star¬ 
vation.  This  is  the  normal  condition.  The  ever  recurring 
famines  make  a  large  addition  to  this  enforced  idleness. 
What  is  the  work  that  these  men  and  women  can  easily 
do  in  their  own  cottages  so  as  to  supplement,  their  very 
slender  resources  ?  Does  anyone  still  doubt  that  it  is  only 
hand-spinning  and  nothing  else  ?  And  I  repeat  that  this 
can  be  made  universal  in  a  few  months’  time,  if  only 
the  workers  will.  Indeed  it  is  on  a  fair  way  to  becoming 
universal.  Experts  only  are  needed  to  organize  it.  People 
are  ready,  and  what  is  most  in  favotir  of  hand-spinning  is 
that  it  is  not  a  new  and  untried  method  but  people  have  till 
recently  been  using  it.  Its  successful  reiu.tr oduction  aoes 
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need  skilful  endeavour,  honesty,  and  co-operation  on  the 
largest  scale  known  to  the  world.  And  if  India  can  achieve 
this  co-operation,  who  should  deny  that  India  has  by  that 
one  act  achieved  Swaraj  ? 

Young  India ,  3-ll-’21,  p.  350. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  SPINNING 

A  dear  friend  asks  me  to  answer  the  question  that  has 
occurred  to  him  and  his  other  friends.  ‘  Is  there  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  spinning  ?  Does  it  not  rather  make  people  purely 
individualistic,  self-centred,  and  keep  them  separate  from 
one  another  even  as  so  many  pebbles  ?  ’ 

The  briefest  and  the  most  decisive  answer  I  can  give 
is  :  ‘  Go,  watch  any  well-organized  spinning  centre,  and 
test  the  thing  for  yourself.  You  will  then  discover  that 
spinning  cannot  succeed  without  co-operation/ 

But  brief  though  this  answer  is,  it  is,  I  know,  useless 
for  those  (and  they  are  the  majority)  who  cannot  or  will 
not  make  the  time  for  paying  such  a  visit.  I  must,  there¬ 
fore,  try  to  convince  by  describing  such  a  centre  in  the 
best  way  I  can. 

In  speaking  to  a  co-operative  society  in  Madras  last 
year  I  said  that  through  hand-spinning  I  was  trying  to 
found  the  largest  co-operative  society  known  to  the  world. 
This  is  not  an  untrue  claim.  It  may  be  ambitious.  It  is  not 
untrue  because  hand-spinning  cannot  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  unless  millions  actually  co-operate  in  it. 

The  purpose  is  to  drive  away  enforced  idleness  and 
pauperism  which  is  the  result  mainly  of  that  idleness  in 
India.  This  purpose,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  grand  enough. 
The  effort  must  be  correspondingly  great. 

There  must  be  co-operation  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment.  If  spinning  makes  one  self-reliant,  it  also  enables 
one  to  understand  the  necessity  of  inter-dependence  almost 
at  every  step.  An  ordinary  spinner  must  find  a  ready 
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market  for  her  surplus  yarn.  She  cannot  weave  it.  There 
can  be  no  market  for  her  yarn  without  the  co-operation  of  • 
a  large  number  of  people.  Just  as  our  agriculture  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  because  there  is  co-operation,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
of  millions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  and  disposal  of  the 
produce,  so  will  spinning  be  successful  only  if  there  is  co¬ 
operation  on  an  equally  large  scale. 

Take  the  working  of  a  typical  centre.  At  the  central 
office  is  collected  seed  cotton  for  spinners.  The  cotton  is 
ginned  by  ginners  perhaps  at  the  centre.  It  is  distributed 
then  among  carders  who  re-deliver  it  in  the  shape  of 
slivers.  These  are  now  ready  to  be  distributed  among  the 
spinners  who  bring  their  yarn  from  week  to  week  and  take 
away  fresh  slivers  and  their  wages  in  return.  The  yarn 
thus  received  is  given  to  weavers  to  weave  and  received 
back  for  sale  in  the  shape  of  Khadi.  This  latter  must  now 
be  sold  to  the  wearers  —  the  general  public.  Thus  the 
centre  office  has  to  be  in  constant  living  human  touch  with 
a  very  large  number  of  people  irrespective  of  caste,  colour 
or  creed.  For  the  centre  has  no  dividends  to  make,  has  no 
exclusive  care  but  the  care  of  the  most  needy.  The  centre 
to  be  useful  must  keep  itself  clean  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  The  bond  between  it  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
vast  organization  is  purely  spiritual  or  moral.  A  spinning 
centre,  therefore,  is  a  co-operative  society  whose  members 
are  ginners,  carders,  spinners,  weavers  and  buyers  —  all 
tied  together  by  a  common  bond,  mutual  goodwill,  and  ser¬ 
vice.  In  this  society  the  course  of  every  pice  can  be  traced 
almost  with  certainty  as  it  floats  to  and  fro.  And  as  these 
centres  grow  and  draw  the  youth  of  the  country  who  have 
the  fire  of  patriotism  burning  brightly  in  their  hearts  and 
whose  purity  will  stand  the  strain  of  all  temptation,  they 
will,  they  must,  become  centres  for  radiating  elementary 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  domestic  treatment  of 
simple  diseases  among  the  villagers,  and  education  among 
their  children  suited  to  their  needs.  That  time  is  not  yet. 
The  beginning  indeed  has  been  made.  But  the  movement 
can  grow  only  slowly.  It  is  not  possible  to  show  substantial 
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results  till  Khadi  has  become  a  salable  article  in  the  bazaar 
like  ghee  or,  better  still  a  postage  stamp.  For  the  present 
a  vast  amount  of  energy  has  to  be  spent  in  educating  the 
people  to  buy  Khadi  in  the  place  of  any  other  cloth,  even 
as  a  child  would  eat  and  bless  the  rice  cooked  by  its  mother 
without  stopping  to  think  of  the  quality  or  the  price  of  the 
rice  so  cooked.  If  it  did,  it  would  find  that  the  rice  cooked 
by  the  mother  was  far  too  dear  for  the  labour  and  the  love 
spent  upon  the  working.  And  so  will  it  be  with  Khadi  one 
day,  when  the  children  of  Mother  Hind  wake  from  their 
deep  sleep  and  realize  that  yarn  spun  and  worked  by  the 
hands  of  her  daughters  and  sons  can  never  be  too  dear  for 
her  crores  of  children.  When  this  simple  truth  dawns  upon 
us,  spinning  centres  will  multiply  a  hundredfold,  a  ray  of 
hope  will  penetrate  the  dark  Indian  cottages,  and  that  hope 
will  be  the  surest  foundation  for  the  freedom  we  want  but 
do  not  know  how  to  achieve. 

Young  India,  10-6-’26,  p.  214. 
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IGNORANCE  OF  FACTS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Hand-Spinning  Again  ”) 

The  Servant  of  India  has  a  fling  too  at  spinning,  and 
that  is  based,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  on  ignorance  of  the 
facts.  Spinning  does  protect  a  woman’s  virtue,  because  it 
enables  women,  who  are  today  working  on  public  roads 
and  are  often  in  danger  of  having  their  modesty  outraged, 
to  protect  themselves,  and  I  know  no  other  occupation  that 
lakhs  of  women  can  follow  save  spinning.  Let  me  inform 
the  jesting  writer  that  several  women  have  already  return^ 
ed  to  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  and  taken  to  spinning 
which,  they  say,  is  the  one  occupation  which  means  so 
much  barkat  (blessing).  I  claim  for  it  the  properties  of  a 
musical  instrument,  for  whilst  a  hungry  and  naked  woman 
will  refuse  to  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano,  I  have 
seen  women  beaming  with  joy  to  see  the  spinning  wheel 
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work,  for  they  know  that  they  can  through  that  rustic  in¬ 
strument  both  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  '  .  v  Y:  , 

Yes,  it  does  solve  the  problem  of  India’s  chronic  poverty 
and  is  an  insurance  against  famine.  The  writer  of  the  jests 
may  not  know  the  scandals  that  I  know  about  irrigation 
and  relief  works.  These  works  are  largely  a  fraud.  But  if 
my  wise  counsellors  will  devote  themselves  to  introducing 
the  wheel  in  every  home,  I  promise  that  the  wheel  will 
be  an  almost  complete  protection  against  famine.  It  is  idle 
to  cite  Austria.  I  admit  the  poverty  and  limitations  of  my 
humanity.  I  can  only  think  of  India’s  •  Kamadhenu,  and 
the  spinning  wheel  is  that  for  India.  For  India  had  the 
spinning  wheel  in  every  home  before  the  advent  of  the  East 
India  Company.  India  being  a  cotton-growing  country,  it 
must  be  considered  a  crime  to  import  a  single  yard  of  yarn 
from  outside.  The  figures  quoted  by  the  writer  are  irrele¬ 
vant. 

The  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  the  manufacture  of 
62.7  crores  lbs.  of  yarn  in  1917-18  India  imported  several 
crore  yards  of  foreign  yarn  which  were  woven  by  the  mills 
as  well  as  the  weavers.  The  writer  does  not  also  seem  to 
know  that  more  cloth  is  today  woven  by  our  weavers  than 
by  mills,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  foreign  yarn  and  therefore  our 
weavers  are  supporting  foreign  spinners.  I  would  not  mind 
it  much  if  we  were  doing  something  else  instead.  When 
spinning  was  almost  compulsorily  stopped  nothing  replaced 
it  save  slavery  and  idleness.  Our  mills  cannot  today  spin 
enough  for  our  wants,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  not  keep 
down  prices  unless  they  were  compelled.  They  are  frankly 
money-makers  and  will  not  therefore  regulate  prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  Hand-spinning  is,  there¬ 
fore,  designed  to  put  millions  of  rupees  in  the  hands  of  poor 
villagers.  Every  agricultural  country  requires  a  supple¬ 
mentary  industry  to  enable  the  peasants  to  utilize  the  spare 
hours.  Such  industry  for  India  has  always  been  spinning. 
Is  it  such  a  visionary  ideal  —  an  attempt  to  revive  an  an¬ 
cient  occupation  whose  destruction  has  brought  on  slavery, 
pauperism  and  disappearance  of  the  inimitable  artistic 
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talent  which  was  once  all  expressed  in  the  wonderful  fabric 
of  India  and  which  was  the  envy  of  the  world  ? 

And  now  a  few  figures.  One  boy  could,  if  he  worked, 
say,  four  hours  daily,  spin  J  lb.  of  yarn.  64,000  students 
would,  therefore,  spin  16,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  therefore 
feed  8,000  weavers  if  a  weaver  wove  2  lbs.  of  hand-spun 
yarn.  But  the  students  and  others  are  required  to  spin 
during  this  year  of  purification  by  way  of  penance  in  order 
to  popularize  spinning  and  to  add  to  the  manufacture  of 
hand-spun  yam  so  as  to  overtake  full  manufacture  during 
the  current  year.  The  nation  may  be  too  lazy  to  do  it.  But 
if  all  put  their  hands  to  this  work,  it  is  incredibly  easy,  it 
involves  very  little  sacrifice,  and  saves  an  annual  drain  of 
sixty  crores,  even  if  it  does  nothing  else.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  many  mill-owners,  several  economists  and 
men  of  business,  and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  challenge 
the  position  herein  set  forth.  I  do  expect  The  Servant  of 
India  to  treat  a  serious  subject  with  seriousness  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  information. 

Young  India ,  16-2-’21,  p.  50. 
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PLACE  OF  KHADI 

Lovers  of  Khadi  have  been  writing  to  me  energetically 
warning  me  against  coquetting  with  mill-owners  in  the 
vain  hope,  as  they  call  it,  of  securing  their  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  nation  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  campaign  of  boycott  of  foreign  cloth.  I  appreciate  their 
warning.  Some  of  them  are  tried  and  experienced  workers 
in  the  Khadi  movement.  But  I  do  not  give  up  hope  of  the 
mill-owners  some  day  or  other  coming  round  to  the  national 
view.  After  all  as  an  out-and-out  believer  in  the  method 
of  non-violence,  I  may  not  let  a  single  opportunity  to  slip 
of  converting  the  mill-owners  to  the  nationalistic  view,  even 
as  I  may  not  pass  by  a  single  occasion  of  converting  English¬ 
men  to  the  Indian  view  of  India’s  good.  After  all,  if  we 
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are  to  win  our  freedom  by  non-violent  means,  we  shall  have 
to  knock  at  the  doors  of  those  who  put  obstacles  in  its  way, 
and  plead  with  them  to  remove  them.  And  even  as  in  a 
bloody  revolution  those  who  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
way  are  made  to  pay  the  last  penalty  whether  they  are 
countrymen  or  otherwise,  so  in  a  non-violent  revolution  are 
they,  whether  countrymen  or  foreigners,  required  to  face 
Satyagraha,  if  they  will  not  listen  to  reason  and  will  obsti¬ 
nately  stand  in  the  way. 

I  therefore  see  no  harm  in  having  stated  the  conditions 
on  which  mill-owners  can  co-operate  with  the  nation.  It 
would  have  been  wrong  not  to  have  done  so.  And  if  they 
accept  the  terms,  I  know  that  Khadi  i.e.  the  masses  have 
nothing  to  lose.  For,  if  the  mills  work  not  for  exploiting 
the  masses  as  they  now  do,  but  for  serving  them,  they  will 
supplement  the  products  of  the  cottage  spinning  wheel  and 
the  handloom  and  not  supersede  them  as  they  now  do. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  they  hesitate  to  accept  the  terms 
stated  by  me,  they  will  do  so  because  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  repels  them  even  as  the  logical  consequence  of 
Englishmen  really  becoming  servants  of  the  nation  repels 
them.  I  would  therefore  ask  Khadi  lovers  not  to  be  afraid 
of  my  so-called  ‘  coquetting  \  If  we  are  strong  in  our  faith, 
if  Khadi  has  the  inherent  vitality  we  claim  for  it,  if  it  is 
the  need  of  the  masses,  and  if  we  persist  in  our  effort  with 
them,  they  will  not  fail  to  realize  it.  Khadi  will  fail  only 
when  Khadi  lovers  falter  in  their  faith  or  if  their  faith  is 
based  on  a  mere  shadow,  i.e.  if  there  is  no  grinding  poverty 
among  the  masses  ;  if  they  have  no  leisure  hours  during 
the  year,  or  if,  though  they  have  spare  hours,  the  spinning 
wheel  is  not  the  most  suitable  and  practicable  occupation 
conceivable  for  many  millions. 

It  is  because  of  the  implicit  faith  I  have  in  Khadi  in 
terms  of  the  propositions  just  stated  and  of  the  strength 
born  of  that  faith  that  I  am  ‘  coquetting ’  with  the  mill- 
owners.  It  is  quite  likely,  it  is  perhaps  now  practically 
certain,  that  no  immediate  good  will  come  out  of  these 
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negotiations.  But  they  will  serve  for  further  action  or  gui¬ 
dance,  if  we  have  not  meanwhile  already  achieved  boycott 

♦ 

of  foreign  cloth. 

It  is  therefore  profitable  to  inquire,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  what  place  Khadi  has  in  any  scheme  of  boycott. 
In  my  opinion,  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  is  both  necessary 
and  feasible  only  because  it  affects  and  benefits  the  masses 
and  can  be  achieved  only  if  they  co-operate.  Boycott  of 
foreign  cloth  would  have  but  a  temporary  value  if  it  could 
be  obtained  solely  by  the  indigenous  mills.  And  I  hold  it 
to  be  impossible  in  the  near  future  to  enforce  the  boycott 
through  the  single  agency  of  mills.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
Khadi  alone  that  has  made  such  boycott  a  practical  proposi¬ 
tion.  Indeed  it  is  so  practical  that,  if  the  politically  minded 
India  were  to  take  up  the  sales  of  Khadi,  it  is  possible  to 
manufacture  in  a  year  all  the  Khadi  that  may  be  required  ; 
by  the  nation  even  though  there  may  be  not  a  single  yard 
of  mill  calico  foreign  or  indigenous  available.  I  affirm  this 
on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  the  villages  will  mostly 
manufacture  their  own  Khadi  and  the  organized  centres 
will  manufacture  for  those  who  are  not  self-spinners.  Expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  seven  years  shows  that,  if  there  is  a 
sudden  famine  of  cloth  in  the  country  and  if  the  masses 
are  encouraged,  they  have  sufficient  skill  and  the  indi¬ 
genous  machinery  for  manufacturing  their  own  Khadi.  No 
doubt  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  mental  outlook  and 
sartorial  tastes  of  politically  minded  India  is  necessary.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  bulk  of  them  do  not  respond  now, 
they  will  have  to  do  so  when  they  realize  that  Khadi  has 
become  irresistible.  And  to  make  it  irresistible  Khadi 
workers  have  to  work  away  with  steadfastness,  honesty, 
scientific  skill  and  precision.  I  have  ‘  coquetted  ’  with  mill- 
owners  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  immediate  boycott 
of  foreign  cloth  in  association  with  them,  in  order  to  show 
that,  if  they  mean  it,  they  can  give  themselves  the  privilege1 
of  serving  the  nation  at  the  same  time  that  they  serve 
themselves.  Meanwhile  let  none  doubt  that  Khadi  is  silently  > 
and  imperceptibly  revolutionizing  the  national  taste,  and 
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will  bring  about  the  boycott:  in  its  own  good  time,  if  it  is 
not  anticipated  by  some  such  combination  as  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest. 

4  Young  India,  12-4-’28,  p.  116. 
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FUNCTION  OF  KHADI 

<  A  :  '  . 

An  Agra  friend  asks  : 

“  Do  you  want  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  Khadi,  or  do  you 
recommend  it  only  for  temporary  use  for  acquiring  political  free¬ 
dom  ?  In  the  former  case,  does  not  Khadi  offend  against  aesthe¬ 
tics  ?  And  do  you  expect  common  people  to  stifle  the  natural ' 
'grievance  of  the  sense?”  ,  * 

.  •'  ■ 

I  do  indeed  seek  to  perpetuate  Khadi  because  it  is  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  peasantry  from  extinction.  I 
claim  for  it  the  ability  to  give  the  peasantry  its  economic 
freedom  and,  what  is  more,  to  enable  the  peasantry  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  correspondent  is  obviously 
ignorant  of  the  past  history  of  his  own  country  and  the. 
present  evolution  of  Khadi.  When  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe  did  not  know  the  use  of  cotton,  India  set  the  aesthetic 
standard  and  supplied  the  rich  nations  of  the  West  with 
the  finest  fabrics  in  a  variety  of  colours.  And  the  present 
evolution  of  Khadi  shows  that  slowly  but  surely  it  is  day 
by  day  reaching  the  aesthetically  inclined  people.  After 
all,  true  art  can  only  be  expressed  not  through  inanimate 
power-driven  machinery  designed  for  mass  production,  but 
only  through  the  delicate  living  touch  of  the  hands  of  men 
and  women.  I  commend  the  correspondent  to  Acharya 
Kripalani’s  pupils  and  associates  who  are  making  extensive 
experiments  in  beautifying  Khadi. 

This  correspondent  has  also  raised  the  question  of  the 
so-called  dearness  of  Khadi.  I  have  not  dealt  with  it  because 
it  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  these  columns. 

Young  India,  14-3-’29,  p.  85. 
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MISSION  OF  KHADI 

The  mission  of  Khadi  is  not  merely  to  supply  the 
townspeople  with  fashionable  Khadi  that  will  vie  with  the 
mill  manufactures  and  thus  like  other  industries  supply 
a  few  artisans  with  employment,  but  it  is  to  become  a 
supplementary  industry  to  agriculture.  This  mission  still 
remains  unfulfilled. 

In  order  that  it  may  fulfil  this  mission,  it  has  to  be 
self-sustained  and  its  use  must  spread  in  the  villages.  Just 
as  the  villagers  cook  their  own  roti  or  rice,  so  must  they 
make  their  own  Khadi  for  personal  use.  The  surplus,  if 
any,  they  may  sell.  This  mission  cannot  be  delivered  unless 
the  Khadi  Service  changes  its  complexion  and  the  Spinners* 
Association  its  policy. 

Every  member  of  the  Khadi  Service  should  know  the 
processes  through  which  cotton  passes  before  it  becomes 
Khadi. 

When  emphasis  is  put  on  self-sufficient  Khadi,  com¬ 
mercial  production  will  be  restricted  to  the  real  wants  of 
townspeople.  It  will  then  pass  into  the  hands  of  private 
businessmen  instead  of  being  centralized  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association. 

In  trying  to  commercialize  Khadi  the  Association  has 
been  hitherto  dominated  by  the  ruling  prices.  Thus  the 
spinning  wage  has  been  the  worst  of  all  the  wages  for 
any  form  of  labour.  They  have  also  varied  with  provinces. 
Therefore  the  prices  of  Khadi  too  have  varied  with  the 
provinces.  It  is  all  very  well  for  mere  profiteering  bodies 
to  countenance  and  even  stimulate  cut-throat  competition, 
but  associations  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  serve  the  pauper 
millions  cannot  afford  to  join  such  competition.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  spinner  in  Bihar  should  get  less  than  her 
sister  in  Gujarat'  No  doubt  prices  vary  in  different  provin¬ 
ces  because  the  standard  of  living  varies.  But  the  Associa¬ 
tion  cannot  afford  to  take  things  as  they  are.  It  has  to 
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change  them  if  they  are  unjust.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
price  of  one  hour’s  labour  in  spinning  should  be  less  than 
one  in  weaving.  There  is  more  skill  involved  in  spinning 
than  in  simple  weaving.  Simple  weaving  is  a  purely  mecha¬ 
nical  process.  Simplest  spinning  requires  the  cunning  of 
the  hand.  Yet  the  spinner  gets  one  pie  per  hour  against  the 
weaver’s  minimum  of  six.  The  carder  too  does  better, 
almost  as  well  as  the  weaver.  There  are  historical  reasons 
for  this  state  of  things.  But  they  are  not  just  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  historical.  Time  has  come  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  equalize,  if  not  also  to  stabilize,  the  prices  of  all 
labour  regulated  by  it.  This,  in  many  cases,  will  mean 
inviting  the  weaver  to  lower  his  scale  of  wages  where  he 
gets  more  than  one  anna  per  hour.  Time  may  never  come 
when  all  the  weavers  will  voluntarily  consent  to  the 
equalization  process.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  equality  of 
wages  for  all  productive  labour  is  sound,  the  Association 
must  strive  to  approach  the  ideal  as  near  as  may  be.  Unless 
the  whole  jump  is  taken  at  once,  the  beginning  must  be 
made  with  raising  the  wages  of  spinners  to  a  decent  level 
for  a  decent  hour’s  work.  Vinoba  is  experimenting  with 
spinning  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nine  hours  per  day  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  taking  his  classes.  His  output  per  hour 
should  be  regarded  as  the  standard  output  per  hour  en¬ 
titling  the  spinner  to  the  standard  wage.  I  hope  to  publish 
shortly  the  result  of  Vinoba’s  labours. 

My  scheme  presupposes  living  contact  with  the  spin¬ 
ners’  life.  A  body  that  would  give  an  unexpected  rise  in 
wages  will  watch  the  course  of  the  nickel  pieces  that  may 
be  distributed.  It  will  be  useless  to  raise  wages  gratui¬ 
tously,  if  they  are  to  be  wasted  in  drink  or  extravagant 
marriage  or  other  feasts.  The  mission  of  Khadi  is  almost 
like  that  of  untouchability.  The  so-called  higher  classes 
have  for  ages  utterly  neglected  the  lower  classes,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  do  not  know  the  art  of  living.  They 
think  that  they  are  mere  ‘  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  \  The  so-called  upper  classes  have  not  escaped  the 
punishment  of  their  misdeeds,  for  they  too  do  not  know 
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the  art  of  living  and  would  perish  today  if  they  had  no 
help  from  the  ‘  lower  classes  \  The  mission  of  Khadi  is  to 
correct  this  double  evil  by  inviting  the  ‘  upper  classes  ’  to 
penance  towards  the  ‘  lower  classes  \ 

Let  the  village  industries  workers  too  see  to  it  that 
the  villages  occupied  in  the  various  industries  organized 
by  them  get  the  minimum  wage  that  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Association. 

Harijan,  6-7-’35,  p.  164.  A. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  COTTAGE  INDUSTRY 

Babu  Bijay  Bihari  Mukherjee  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  has  published  a  booklet  on  the  cottage  industry  of 
Bengal.  It  was  awarded  the  Beereshwar  Mitter  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Calcutta  University.  Whilst  the  conclusions  of  Babu 
Bijay  Bihari  are  infirm,  the  facts  he  has  set  forth  are  well 
worth  consideration  by  everyone  who  wishes  well  to  this 
country.  They  derive  greater  importance  from  the  fact 
that  what  is  true  of  Bengal  is  true  almost  of  all  India. 

“  In  Bengal,  according  to  the  census  of  1921,  out  of  every 
1,000  persons  only  68  live  in  towns.  Outside  Calcutta  and  the 
metropolitan  districts  of  Howrah,  the  24  Paraganas  and  Hoogly 
there  are  three  towns  containing  over  30,000  people.... It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  of  46,695,536  of  the 
population  of  the  British  territory  in  Bengal  scarcely  more  than 
about  13  lakhs  of  the  people  are  urban  and  the  rest  live  mainly 
in  the  villages." 

Therefore  the  writer  naturally  contends  : 

“  To  develop  the  village  and  to  secure  for  its  inhabitants  that 
sufficiency  of  comforts  which  is  essential  even  in  a  country  where 
only  a  little  suffices,  to  organize  it  as  a  living  entity  in  the 
body  politic  of  the  constitution  is  the  crucial  problem  before  the 
country.  The  utterance  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  that  ‘  we  must  have 
home  before  home  rule  ’  is  true  of  Bengal  as  much  as  of  Ireland 
to  which  he  addressed  it.  One  need  not  ignore  the  effect  of  the 
form  of  government  and  the  need  for  a  change  in  it  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  paramount  and  supreme  necessity  of  attempts 
to  rehabilitate  the  ‘  home  ’  in  the  villages.  In  that  scheme  of 
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rehabilitation  the  cottage  industry  is  not  merely  helpful  but 
absolutely  essential.” 

The  author  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  India  was, 
at  one  time  not  very  remote,  happy  and  prosperous.  He 
thus  quotes  Elphinstone  :  ‘  All  the  description  of  the  parts 
of  India  visited  by  the  Greeks  give  the  idea  of  a  country 
teeming  with  population  and  enjoying  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity/  He  has  less  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  was  mainly  due  to  the  one  single  industry  of  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving.  But  today  hand-spinning  needs  resur¬ 
rection,  and  weaving,  though  still  an  important  cottage 
industry,  does  not  need  the  same  attention. 

Today  there  is  no  prosperity  to  note.  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  dependent  solely  upon  cultivation.  In 
Dacca  and  Faridpur  92%  and  in  Midnapur  74%  of  the 
cultivable  land  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  average 
under  cultivation  per  head  of  the  agricultural  population  is 
respectively  .72,  .73  and  .84  acres  for  the  three  districts. 
Thus  there  is  little  margin  left  for  additional  cultivation. 
And  no  peasantry  that  is  solely  dependent  on  agriculture 
can  possibly  live  on  less  than  bne  acre  of  land.  The  real 
average  is  far  below  the  average  given,  because  in  the 
calculation  are  included  huge  tracts  owned  by  rich  zamin- 
dars  .  4  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  Government  had  to  declare  that  in  this 
country  half  the  people  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have 
•two  meals  a  day/  . 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  expressed  by  the 
Famine  Commission  so  long  ago  as  1877-78  thus  :  4  A  main 
cause  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  Indian  famines 
and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing 
relief  in  an  effectual  shape  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  directly  depend  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  that 'there  ig  no  other  industry  from  which  any 
considerable  part  of  the  population  derives  support.  The 
failure  of  the  usual  rains  deprives  the  labouring  class 
as  a  whole,  not  only  of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  food 
obtainable  at  prices  within  their  reach  but  also  of  the  sole 
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employment  by  which  they  can  earn  the  means  of  procu¬ 
ring  it.’  ‘  The  complete  remedy,’  say  the  Commissioners,. 
‘  for  this  condition  of  things  will  be  found  only  in  the 
development  of  industries  other  than  agriculture  and 
independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons.’ 

The  writer  shows  too  that  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
is  occupied  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  ‘  The 
clerks,  the  officials,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  politicians, 
teachers  and  all  who  believe  themselves  educated  in 
English  do  not  come  up  even  to  one  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.’  I  have  remarked  that  the  writer  is  weak  in  his 
conclusions.  The  weakness,  in  my  opinion,  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  collected  all  possible  cottage  industries. 
As  a  recital  it  is  good  enough.  But  it  does  not  solve  the 
problem  which  needs  a  speedy  solution. .  For  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  population,  as  also  the  worker  in  the  villages,  a 
museum  of  industries  is  simply  bewildering.  They  should 
have  one  universal  industry.  And  by  a  process  of  exclusion 
one  arrives  at  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  only  uni¬ 
versal  industry  for  the  millions  is  spinning  and  no  other. 
That  does  not  mean  that  other  industries  do  not  matter 
or  are  useless.  Indeed  from  the  individual  standpoint  any 
other  industry  would  be  more  remunerative  than  spinning. 
Watch-making  will  be  no  doubt  a  most  remunerative  and 
fascinating  industry.  But  how  many  can  engage  in  it  ?  Is  it 
of  any  use  to  the  millions  of  villagers  ?  But  if  the  villagers 
can  reconstruct  their  home,  begin  to  live  again  as  their 
forefathers  did,  if  they  begin  to  make  good  use  of  their  idle 
hours,  all  else,  all  the  other  industries,  will  revive  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  no  use  putting  before  famishing  men 
a  multiplicity  of  raw  foods  and  expecting  them  to  make 
their  choice.  They  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
They  will  probably  rush  after  the  most  tempting  and 
perish  in  the  attempt.  I  remember  once  in  my  life  being 
nearly  lynched  whilst  I  was  distributing  rations  to  famish¬ 
ed  people.  I  had  to  enclose  and  guard  myself  and  the 
provisions  before  I  could  distribute  what  I  had  been  given 
for  distribution.  We  make  little  headway  because  we 
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have  an  unclassified  catalogue  of  industries  for  the  people 
to  choose,  when  we  should  know  that  there  is  only  one 
industry  it  is  possible  to  put  before  all.  They  may  not  all 
take  it  up.  Let  those  who  can  and  wish  to,  by  all  means, 
take  up  any  other.  But  national  resources  must  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  one  industry  of  hand-spinning  which  all 
can  take  up  now  and  besides  which  the  vast  majority  can 
take  up  no  other.  And  when  the  nation’s  attention  is  thus 
rivetted  on  its  revival,  we  will  not  have  to  be  in  search  of 
market  for  khaddar.  The  energy  and  money  that  have 
today  to  be  devoted  to  popularizing  khaddar  will  tomorrow 
be  devoted  to  its  greater  manufacture  and  to  its  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  national  inertia  that  blinds  us  to  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  khaddar  and  thus  paralyzes  our  capacity  for  a  grand 
national  effort.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  hand-spinning 
is  one  of  the  industries  to  be  revived.  It  is  necessary  to 
insist  that  it  is  the  central  industry  that  must  engage  our 
attention  if  we  are  to  re-establish  the  village  home. 

Young  India,  30-9-’26,  p.  341. 
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A  friend  sends  the  following  cutting  headed  *  A  Cen¬ 
tury  Behind  the  Times  ’  from  The  Textile  World : 

“  The  Gandhi  movement  in  India  being  a  protest  against 
mechanization  of  industry,  and  designed  in  part  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  work  for  a  maximum  number  of  people  in  their  homes,  it 
seems  strange  that  this  Society  should  be  offering  a  prize  of 
approximately  $37,500  for  a  hand  machine  that  will  gin,  card 
and  spin  cotton  from  the'  coarsest  numbers  to  as  fine  as  20s  with 
a  maximum  production  of  16,000  yards  in  an  eight  hour  day. 

Perhaps'  nothing  more  aptly  illustrates  the  economic  error 
and  futility  of  the  Gandhi  movement,  and  of  all  effort  to  check 
industrial  progress,  than  the  fact  that  a  machine  meeting  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  contest,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  producing  the  finest  counts  in  quantity,  was  in 
use  in  this  country  more  than  a  century  ago.  One  of  the  original 
machines  was  on  exhibition  at  the  last  textile  machinery  show 
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in  Greenville,  S.C.,  and  we  believe  that  both  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  Henry  Ford  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
have  types  of  these  ancient  machines  that  would  qualify  for 
Gandhi’s  prize. 

Maximum  opportunity  for  mental,  moral,  social  and  religious 
progress  is  not  to  be  attained  for  a  maximum  number  of  people 
by  Gandhi’s  methods,  but  by  their  antithesis  —  by  constant  effort 
toward  automatic  machine  production,  employing  a  minimum 
number  of  operatives,  a  minimum  number  of  hours  at  maximum 
pay,  thus  liberating  larger  numbers  of  workers  for  other  indus¬ 
trial  effort,  encouraging  development  of  new  industries,  and  giving 
both  workers  and  their  dependent  women,  children  and  old  folks 
greater  opportunities  for  all  other  activities  that  make  life  worth 
living. 

The  offering  of  this  prize  is  open  admission  of  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  error  of  the  Gandhi  movement  and  of  all  effort  to  check 
maximum  automatic  mechanization  of  industry.  For  the  industrial 
and  social  future  of  India  it  is  a  hopeful  sign.” 

This  is  an  instance  of  argument  suiting  pre-conceived 
ideas.  The  author  of  the  note  has  evidently  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  understanding  the  implications  of  what  he  calls 
the  ‘  Gandhi  movement  ’,  meaning  of  course  the  hand¬ 
spinning  movement.  The  spinning  movement  aims  at 
restoring  spinning  to  the  millions  of  cottages  of  India  from 
which  it  was  removed  by  unjust,  illegal  and  tyrannical 
methods.  The  movement  could  not  have  been  started,  if 
somehow  or  other  the  cottages  which  were  deprived  of 
this  universal  supplementary  industry  had  had  a  substitute 
provided  for  it.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately  no  substitute 
was  provided.  Hence  sheer  necessity  compelled  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  village  life,  after  having  exhausted  all  other 
means,  to  resort  to  the  spinning  wheel  as  the  only  imme¬ 
diate  solution  for  the  serious  economic  distress  that  had 
overtaken  the  millions  of  India’s  homes  by  reason  of  the 
extinction  of  cottage  spinning.  The  moment  these  millions 
can  have  a  better  substitute,  they  are  at  liberty  to  give 
up  the  spinning  wheel,  and  no  one  would  be  more  glad 
than  I  to  see  these  millions  possess  a  better  substitute.  No 
doubt  the  authors  of  the  movement  do  think  that,  so  far  as 
human  understanding  can  go,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope 
of  finding  a  better  substitute  than  the  spinning  wheel. 
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Indeed  their  conviction  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  existing 
exploitation  of  the  so-called  weaker  nations  of  the  earth 
by  the  strong  nations  of  the  West  ceases,  as  it  is  bound 
some  day  to  cease,  the  whole  world  will  have  to  return 
to  the  spinning  wheel.  Whether,  however,  that  event 
comes  to  pass  or  not,  unless  India  becomes  an  exploiting 
nation  and  discovers  new  nations  to  exploit,  or  unless  an 
independent  India  develops  brute  strength  enough  to 
compel  the  nations  of  the  West  to  buy  the  goods  that  she 
may  dump  down  on  their  soil,  as  India  is  virtually  com¬ 
pelled  today  to  receive  goods  dumped  down  on  her  soil, 
India  must,  if  she  is  to  rid  herself  of  her  economic  distress, 
manufacture  the  articles  of  necessity  in  her  own  cottages, 
just  as  she  produces  her  corn,  the  prime  necessity  of  life, 
in  her  own  fields.  There  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  in 
the  authors  of  the  spinning  movement  trying  to  secure  a 
wheel  or  a  machine  which  would  enable  the  cottagers  in 
their  own  cottages  to  spin  more  or  finer  yarn  in  the  same 
given  time  as  the  existing  spinning  wheel  does.  The  writer 
of  the  note  should  know  that  this  progressive  method  of 
improving  home  machines  has  been  handed  down  from 
ancient  times.  The  takli  or  the  distaff  was  displaced  by 
the  spinning  wheel.  The  spinning  wheel  itself  underwent 
gradual  improvement,  as  one  sees  even  today  from  the 
different  old  patterns  working  in  different  provinces.  The 
process  of  improvement  was  suddenly  arrested  when  the 
spinning  wheel  went  out  of  fashion.  The  Council  of  the  All- 
India  Spinners'  Association  is,  therefore,  but  following  the 
course  that  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  machinations  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  agents.  The  fact  is  that  neither 
the  Council  nor  I  have  any  objection  to  machines  as  such, 
but  we  do  submit  that  it  is  wrong  to  carry  the  process  of 
mechanization  of  industry  so  far  as  to  kill  the  cottage  indus¬ 
tries  and  concentrate  them  within  a  narrow  field  ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  against  urbanization  of  India  at  the  expense 
of  her  rural  civilization  and  rural  life.  The  writer  in  The 
Textile  World  states  that  “  a  machine  meeting  practically 
all  the  requirements  of  the  contest  was  in  use  in  America 
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more  than  a  century  ago  The  adverb  *  practically  ’  is  a 
disturbing  factor ;  but  if  there  is  such  a  machine-  in  Ame¬ 
rica  in  existence  and  if  any-  American  inventor  will  take 
the  trouble  of  so  adjusting  it  as  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  contest,  he  will  not  only  receive  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Association,  but  he  will  earn  also  the  thanks 
of  the  dumb  millions.  But  let  the  critics  understand  that, 
even  if  such  a  machine  is  not  invented  and  the  prize  is  not 
won,  the  spinning  movement  will  still  continue  its  onward 
march.  The  Association  feels  thankful  for  its  ability  to 
serve  150,000  women  in  nearly  2,000  villages  of  India  and 
through  them  serve  also  a  number  of  weavers,  washermen, 
tailors,  printers  and  the  like.  The  Association  hopes,  too, 
to  cover  every  one  of  the  seven  hundred  thousand  villages 
and  bring  a  ray  of  hope  to  their  cottages  where  today  blank 
despair  reigns  supreme. 

Young  India,  21-ll-’29,  p.  381. 
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WASTE  OP  ENERGY? 

A  friend  has  invited  my  attention  to  an  article  in  The 
Welfare  of  May  last  which  is  an  examination  by  Shri  M.  N. 
Roy  of  Acharya  Ray’s  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
khaddar  exhibition  at  Cocanada.  The  copy  has  been  lying 
among  my  papers  for  fully  two  months.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  read  the  article  before  now.  Having 
read  it  I  feel  that  Shri  Roy’s  refutation  of  Dr.  Ray’s  con¬ 
tentions  has  been  often  refuted  in  these  pages.  But  as 
readers  have  short  memories,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  me 
to  restate  the  arguments  in  a  connected  form.  Dr.  Ray’s 
critic  considers  that  all  the  effort  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Charkha  is  a  ‘  waste  of  energy  ’.  The  central  point  in 
Dr.  Ray’s  argument  is  that  the  Charkha  has  a  message 
specially  for  the  peasant  in  that  it  enables  him  to  utilize 
his  idle  hours.  The  critic  contends  that  the  peasant  has  not 
any  idle  hours  to  utilize.  What  leisure  he  has  he  needs.  If 
he  is  idle  for  four  months,  it  is  because  he  has  overworked 
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himself  for  eight  months,  and  that,  if  he  is  made  to  work 
the  four  months  at  the  wheel,  his  efficiency  for  eight 
months’  work  will  deteriorate  from  year  to  year.  In  other 
words,  according  to  the  critic,  the  nation  has  no  leisure  for 
the  Charkha. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  critic  has  little,  if  any,  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  peasantry  of  India.  Nor  has  he  been  able  to 
picture  to  himself  the  way  the  Charkha  would  work,  and 
indeed  is  working  today.  The  peasantry  does  not  need  to 
slave  at  the  Charkha.  It  affords  a  pleasant  variety  and 
recreation  after  hard  toil.  As  a  permanent  institution,  it  is 
presented  to  the  women  of  India.  They  will  spin  during 
odd  moments.  If  the  majority  of  the  toilers  were  to  give  on 
an  average  half  an  hour  per  day,  they  would  spin  enough 
yarn  for  themselves  and  to  spare  for  the  rest.  Such  a 
worker  would  add  to  his  or  her  income  at  least  Rs.  1-11-0 
per  year  —  not  a  bad  addition  to  the  income  of  a  starving 
person.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  enough  handlooms 
and  weavers  today  in  India  to  weave  all  the  cloth  we 
may  require.  The  only  question  is,  therefore,  that  of  hand¬ 
spinning.  If  the  peasantry  would  take  to  it,  the  problem 
could  be  solved,  without  any  great  outlay  of  capital,  of 
India  becoming  self-supporting  for  her  cloth.  This  would 
mean  at  least  sixty  million  rupees  circulating  among  the 
millions  of  spinners  and  thousands  of  carders  and  weavers 
of  India  working  in  their  own  cottages  and  to  that  extent 
raising  the  earning  capacity  of  the  peasantry. 

It  is  the  experience  all  the  world  over  that  peasants 
need  a  subsidiary  occupation  to  supplement  their  earnings 
or  occupy  their  leisure  hours.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
not  very  long  ago  India’s  women  spun  during  spare  hours 
all  the  yarn  it  required.  Revival  of  spinning  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  a  most  striking  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  movement  has  failed. 
The  workers  have  indeed  partly  failed.  But  wherever  they 
have  done  their  work  well,  it  has  continued.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  not  yet  acquired  stability.  This  is  because  of  incom¬ 
plete  organization  and  also  because  the  spinners  are  not  yet 
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sure  of  being  steadily  employed.  I  invite  Shri  Roy  to  study 
the  conditions  in  the  Punjab,  Karnatak,  Andhra  and  parts 
of  Tamil  Nad,  and  he  will  find  out  for  himself  what  possi¬ 
bilities  spinning  has. 

India  is  a  land  of  famines.  Is  it  better  that  men  and 
women  should  break  stones,  or  that  they  should  card  and 
spin  ?  Through  chronic  famine  conditions  the  people  of 
Orissa  have  been  reduced  to  beggary.  It  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  now  even  to  make  them  work.  They  are  slowly 
dying  out.  Revival  of  spinning  is  their  only  hope. 

Shri  Roy  lays  stress  upon  improved  agriculture.  This 
is  necessary.  But  spinning  is  not  to  replace  the  contempla¬ 
ted  improvement.  On  the  contrary  it  will  herald  it.  This  im¬ 
provement  has  tremendous  difficulties  in  its  way.  We  have 
to  surmount  the  unwillingness  of  the  Government,  the 
want  of  capital,  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  peasant  to 
take  to  new  methods.  What  is  claimed  for  spinning  is  that 

1.  it  supplies  the  readiest  occupation  to  those  who 
have  leisure  and  are  in  want  of  a  few  coppers  ; 

2.  it  is  known  to  the  thousands  ; 

3.  it  is  easily  learnt ; 

4.  it  requires  practically  no  outlay  of  capital ; 

5.  the  wheel  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made.  Most 
of  us  do  not  yet  know  that  spinning  can  be  done  even  with 
a  piece  of  tile  and  splinter  ; 

6.  the  people  have  no  repugnance  to  it ; 

7.  it  affords  immediate  relief  in  times  of  famine  and 
scarcity  ; 

8.  it  alone  can  stop  the  drain  of  wealth  which  goes 
outside  India  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  cloth  ; 

9.  it  automatically  distributes  the  millions  thus  saved 
among  the  deserving  poor  ; 

10.  even  the  smallest  success  means  so  much  imme¬ 
diate  gain  to  the  people  ; 

11.  it  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  securing  co¬ 
operation  among  the  people. 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  want  of  faith  among  the 
middle  classes  which  alone  can  supply  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  workers.  The  greater  difficulty  still  is  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  the  people  to  take  to  Khadi  in  the  place  of  the  fine- 
looking  mill-made  cloth.  The  dearness  of  Khadi  during  the 
transition  stage  is  an  additional  difficulty.  If  the  people 
respond  to  the  spinning  resolution  in  sufficient  numbers, 
Khadi  can  be  made  to  compete  with  mill-made  cloth.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  movement  does  require  for  its  success 
a  little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Even  this  direct 
sacrifice  will  not  be  necessary  if  we  had  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  peasants  and  determined 
to  protect  them  against  foreign  competition.  Voluntary 
sacrifice  for  a  time  by  the  middle  class  can  do  what  the 
Government  would  do  if  it  was  national. 

There  is  no  question  of  waste  of  energy.  Have  the 
thousands  of  our  sisters,  to  whom  Dr.  Ray  was  previously 
giving  doles  of  charity  and  is  now  giving  honourable  em¬ 
ployment  and  making  them  partly  or  wholly  self-support¬ 
ing,  wasted  their  energy  ?  They  have  no  other  occupation 
save  that  of  begging  or  starving.  Is  it  waste  of  energy  for 
young  men  to  be  going  to  the  villages,  studying  their  wants, 
feeling  for  them  and  helping  them  onward  ?  Is  it  waste 
of  energy  for  thousands  of  well-to-do  young  men  and 
women  to  think  of  the  poor  half-fed  millions  and  for  their 
sake  to  set  apart  half  an  hour  religiously  to  spinning  on 
their  behalf  ?  If  one  man  or  woman  spins  for  a  few  pice 
when  he  or  she  has  no  other  occupation,  it  is  so  much  gain  ; 
if  one  man  or  woman  spins  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is  also  so  much 
gain.  If  there  is  one  activity  in  which  it  is  all  gain  and  no 
loss,  it  is  hand-spinning. 

Young  India,  21*8-’24,  p.  277. 
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IS  KHADI  ECONOMICALLY  SOUND? 

If  by  the  question  is  meant  whether  Khadi  can  com¬ 
pete  in  price  with  Japanese  ‘  fent  ’  or  even  with  the  cloth 
manufactured  by  the  Indian  mills,  the  answer  must  be 
emphatically  ‘  no  \  But  the  negative  answer  would  have 
to  be  given  about  almost  everything  turned  out  by  man¬ 
power  as  against  labour-saving  machine-power.  It  would 
have  to  be  so  even  with  regard  to  goods  manufactured  in 
Indian  factories.  Cloth,  iron  and  sugar  made  in  factories 
require  State  aid  in  some  form  or  other  to  withstand  foreign 
competition.  It  is  wrong  to  put  the  question  in  that  way 
at  all.  In  the  open  market  a  more  organized  industry  will 
always  be  able  to  drive  out  a  less  organized  one,  much 
more  so  when  the  former  is  assisted  by  bounties  and  can 
command  unlimited  capital  and  can  therefore  afford  to  sell 
its  manufactures  at  a  temporary  loss.  Such  has  been  the 
tragic  fate  of  many  enterprises  in  this  country. 

Any  country  that  exposes  itself  to  unlimited  foreign 
competition  can  be  reduced  to  starvation  and  therefore  sub¬ 
jection  if  the  foreigners  desire  it.  This  is  known  as  peaceful 
penetration.  One  has  to  go  only  a  step  further  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  between  hand¬ 
made  goods  and  those  made  by  power-driven  machinery. 
We  are  seeing  the  process  going  on  before  our  eyes.  Little 
flour-mills  are  ousting  the  chakki,  oil-mills  the  village 
ghani,  rice-mills  the  village  dhenki,  sugar-mills  the  village 
pud-pans,  etc.  This  displacement  of  village  labour  is  im¬ 
poverishing  the  villagers  and  enriching  the  moneyed  men. 
If  the  process  continues  sufficiently  long,  the  villages  will 
be  destroyed  without  any  further  effort.  No  Chengis  Khan 
could  devise  a  more  ingenious  or  more  profitable  method 
of  destroying  these  villages.  And  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is 
that  the  villagers  are  unconsciously  but  none  the  less  surely 
contributing  to  their  own  destruction.  To  complete  the  tale 
of  their  woe  let  the  reader  know  that  even  cultivation  has 
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ceased  to  be  profitable.  For  some  crops  the  villager  does 
not  cover  even  the  cost  of  seed. 

With  all  these  deadly  admissions,  what  do  I  mean  by 
saying  that  Khadi  is  the  only  true  economic  proposition  ? 
Let  me  then  state  the  proposition  fully  :  “  Khadi  is  the  only 
true  economic  proposition  in  terms  of  the  millions  of  villa¬ 
gers  until  such  time,  if  ever,  when  a  better  system  of 
supplying  work  and  adequate  wages  for  every  able-bodied 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  male  or  female,  is  found 
for  his  field,  cottage  or  even  factory  in  evrey  one  of  the 
villages  in  India ;  or  till  sufficient  cities  are  built  up  to  dis¬ 
place  the  villages  so  as  to  give  the  villagers  the  necessary 
comforts  and  amenities  that  a  well-regulated  life  demands 
and  is  entitled  to.”  I  have  only  to  state  the  proposition  thus 
fully  to  show  that  Khadi  must  hold  the  field  for  any  length 
of  time  that  we  can  think  of. 

The  present  pressing  problem  is  how  to  find  work  and 
wages  for  the  millions  of  villagers  who  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  pauperized,  as  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  villages  can  testify  for  himself  and  as 
is  amply  proved  by  contemporary  expert  evidence.  The 
people  are  becoming  poorer  economically,  mentally  and 
morally.  They  are  fast  losing  the  will  to  work,  to  think, 
and  even  to  live.  It  is  a  living  death  that  they  are  living. 
Khadi  supplies  them  with  work,  tools  and  a  ready  market 
for  their  manufactures.  It  gives  them  hope  where  but  yes- 
,  terday  there  was  blank  despair. 

“  Then  why  has  Khadi  made  so  little  progress,  if  it  is 
such  a  hopeful  proposition  ?  ”  the  sceptic  asks.  The  answer 
is  :  the  progress  Khadi  has  made  in  terms  of  the  millions, 
though  little  in  itself,  is  comparatively  the  largest  of  all  the 
other  single  industries.  It  distributes  yearly  the  largest 
amount  as  wages  among  the  largest  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  the  villages  with  the  minimum  of  overhead 
charges,  and  every  pice  practically  circulates  among  the 
people.  This  can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  would  study 
the  figures  published  by  the  A.I.S.A. 
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Khadi  has  to  work  against  almost  settled  prejudices 
among  the  villagers,  against  unscrupulous  competition 
without  State  protection,  and  against  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  so-called  experts  in  the  science  of  economics,  against 
even  the  demand  of  Khadi  wearers  for  progressively 
cheaper  Khadi.  It  is  thus  largely  a  question  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  villagers  and  the  city-dwellers  in  the  true  eco¬ 
nomics  for  this  land  of  tears.  These  transcend  all  religions. 
Hindus,  Musalmans,  and  Christians  who  live  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  suffer  from  the  same  disease  of  poverty  and  want.  If 
there  is  a  difference,  it  is  only  one  of  degree. 

I  therefore  maintain  that,  though  yard  per  yard  Khadi 
may  be  dearer  than  mill-made  cloth,  in  its  totality  and  in 
terms  of  the  villagers  it  is  the  most  economic  and  practical 
proposition  without  a  rival.  Khadi  may  be  interpreted  to 
include  other  village  industries  for  the  purposes  of 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  proposition. 

Harijan,  20-6-’36,  p.  145. 
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HOW  TO  ADVANCE  THE  CAUSE  OF  KHADI? 

Khadi  Is  a  controversial  subject.  Many  people  think 
that  in  advocating  Khadi  I  am  sailing  against  a  head-wind 
and  am  sure  to  sink  the  ship  of  Swaraj,  that  I  am  taking 
the  country  to  the  dark  ages.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
the  case  for  Khadi  in  this  brief  survey.  I  have  argued  it 
sufficiently  before.  Here  I  want  to  show  what  every  Con¬ 
gressman,  and  for  that  matter  every  Indian,  can  do  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Khadi.  It  connotes  the  beginning  of 
economic  freedom  and  equality  of  all  in  the  country.  “  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  Let  everyone  try, 
and  he  or  she  will  find  out  for  himself  or  herself  the  truth 
of  what  I  am  saying.  Khadi  must  be  taken  with  all  its 
implications.  It  means  a  wholesale  Swadeshi  mentality,  a 
determination  to  find  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  India,  and 
that  too  through  the  labour  and  intellect  of  the  villagers. 
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That  means  a  reversal  of  the  existing  process.  That  is  to 
say  that,  instead  of  half  a  dozen  cities  of  India  and  Great 
Britain  living  on  the  exploitation  and  the  ruin  of  the 
7,00,000  villages  of  India,  the  latter  will  be  largely  self- 
contained,  and  will  voluntarily  serve  the  cities  of  India  and 
even  the  outside  world  in  so  far  as  it  benefits  both  the 
parties. 

This  needs  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  mentality  and 
tastes  of  many.  Easy  though  the  non-violent  way  is  in 
many  respects,  it  is  very  difficult  in  many  others.  It  vitally 
touches  the  life  of  every  single  Indian,  makes  him  feel 
aglow  with  the  possession  of  a  power  that  has  lain  hidden 
within  himself,  and  makes  him  proud  of  his  identity  with 
every  drop  of  the  ocean  of  Indian  humanity.  This  non¬ 
violence  is  not  the  inanity  which  we  have  mistaken  it  for 
through  all  these  long  ages,  but  it  is  the  most  potent  force 
as  yet  known  to  mankind  and  on  which  its  very  existence 
is  dependent.  It  is  that  force  which  I  have  tried  to  present 
to  the  Congress  and  through  it  to  the  world.  Khadi  to  me 
is  the  symbol  of  unity  of  Indian  humanity,  of  its  economic 
freedom  and  equality  and,  therefore,  ultimately,  in  the 
poetic  expression  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  “  the  livery  of 
India’s  freedom  ”. 

But  the  Khadi  mentality  means  decentralization  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Therefore  the  formula  so  far  evolved  is,  every  village  to 
produce  and  use  all  its  necessaries  and,  in  addition,  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  percentage  as  its  contribution  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cities. 

Heavy  industries  will  necessarily  be  centralized  and 
nationalized.  But  they  will  occupy  the  least  part  of  the 
vast  national  activity  in  the  villages. 

Having  shown  the  implications  of  Khadi,  I  must  indi¬ 
cate  what  Congressmen  can  and  should  do  towards  its  pro¬ 
motion.  Production  of  Khadi  includes  cotton  growing, 
picking,  ginning,  cleaning,  carding,  slivering,  spinning, 
sizing,  dyeing,  preparing  the  warp  and  the  woof,  weaving, 
and  washing.  These,  with  the  exception  of  dyeing,  are 
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essential  processes.  Every  one  of  them  can  be  effectively 
handled  in  the  villages  and  is  being  so  handled  in  many  vil¬ 
lages  throughout  India  which  the  A.I.S.A.  is  covering. 
According  to  the  latest  report  the  following  are  the  interest¬ 
ing  figures  : 

2,75,146  villagers,  including  19,645  Harijans  and  57,378 
Muslims,  scattered  in  over  13,451  villages,  received,  as 
spinners,  weavers,  etc.,  Rs.  34,85,609/-  in  1940.  The  spin¬ 
ners  were  largely  women. 

Yet  the  work  done  is  only  one-hundredth  part  of  what 
could  be  done  if  Congressmen  honestly  took  up  the  Khadi 
programme.  Since  the  wanton  destruction  of  this  central 
village  industry  and  the  allied  handicrafts,  intelligence  and 
brightness  have  fled  from  the  villages,  leaving  them  inane, 
lustreless,  and  reduced  almost  to  the  state  of  their  ill-kept 
cattle.  » 

If  Congressmen  will  be  true  to  their  Congress  call  in 
respect  of  Khadi,  they  will  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
A.I.S.A.  issued  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  part  they  can 
play  in  Khadi  planning.  But  I  lay  down  here  certain  general 
rules. 

1.  Every  family  with  a  plot  of  ground  can  grow  cotton 
at  least  for  family  use.  Cotton  growing  is  an  easy  process. 
In  Bihar  the  cultivators  were  by  law  compelled  to  grow 
indigo  on  3/20  of  their  cultivable  land.  This  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  foreign  indigo  planter.  Why  cannot  we  grow 
cotton  voluntarily  for  the  nation  on  a  certain  portion  of  our 
land  ?  The  reader  will  note  that  decentralization  commen¬ 
ces  from  the  beginning  of  the  Khadi  processes.  Today  the 
cotton  crop  is  centralized  and  has  to  be  sent  to  distant  parts 
of  India,  and  before  the  war  used  to  be  sent  principally  to 
Britain  and  Japan.  It  was  and  still  is  a  money  crop  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Under  the 
Khadi  scheme  cotton  growing  becomes  free  from  this  un¬ 
certainty  and  gamble.  The  grower  grows  what  he  needs. 
The  farmer  needs  to  know  that  his  first  business  is  to  grow 
for  his  needs.  When  he  does  that  he  will  reduce  the  chance 
of  a  low  market  ruining  him. 
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2.  Every  spinner  would  buy  —  if  he  has  not  his  own 
—  enough  cotton  for  ginning,  which  he  can  easily  do  with¬ 
out  the  hand-ginning  roller  frame.  He  can  gin  his  own 
portion  with  a  board  and  an  iron  rolling  pin.  Where  this 
is  considered  impracticable  hand-ginned  cotton  should  be 
bought  and  carded.  Carding  for  self  can  be  done  well  on  a 
tiny  bow  without  much  effort.  The  greater  the  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  labour,  the  simpler  and  cheaper  the  tools.  The 
slivers  made,  the  process  of  spinning  commences.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  Dhanush  Takli.  I  have  of  late  been  mainly 
using  it.  My  speed  is  almost  the  same  as  on  the  wheel.  I 
draw  a  finer  thread  on  the  Takli ,  and  the  strength  and 
evenness  of  the  yarn  are  greater  than  on  the  wheel.  This 
may  not,  however,  hold  good  for  all.  My  emphasis  on  the 
Dhanush  Takli  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  made, 
it  is  very  cheap  and  does  not  require  repairs  like  the  wheel. 
Unless  one  knows  how  to  make  the  two  mals  and  to  adjust 
them  when  they  slip  or  to  put  the  wheel  right  when  it 
refuses  to  work,  the  wheel  has  often  to  lie  idle.  Moreover, 
if  the  millions  take  to  spinning  at  once,  as  they  well  may 
have  to  even  under  the  stress  of  war,  the  Dhanush  Takli , 
being  the  instrument  most  easily  made  and  handled,  is  the 
only  tool  that  can  meet  the  demand.  It  is  more  easily  made 
even  than  the  simple  takli.  Imagine  the  unifying  and  edu¬ 
cative  effect  of  the  whole  nation  simultaneously  taking  part 
in  the  process  up  to  spinning  !  Consider  the  levelling  effect 
of  the  bond  of  common  labour  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  ! 

Yarn  thus  produced  may  be  used  in  three  ways  :  by 
presenting  it  to  the  A.I.S.A.  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  by 
having  it  woven  for  personal  use,  or  by  getting  as  much 
Khadi  for  it  as  it  can  give.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  finer 
and  better  the  yarn  the  greater  will  be  its  value.  If  Con¬ 
gressmen  will  put  their  hearts  into  the  work,  they  will 
make  improvements  in  the  tools  and  make  many  discove¬ 
ries.  In  our  country  there  has  been  a  divorce  between 
labour  and  intelligence.  The  result  has  been  stagnation.  If 
there  is  an  indissoluble  marriage  between  the  two,  and  that 
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in  the  manner  here  suggested,  the  resultant  good  will  be 
inestimable. 

In  this  scheme  of  nation-wide  spinning  as  a  sacrifice 
I  do  not  expect  the  average  man  or  woman  to  give  more 
than  one  hour  daily  to  this  work. 

Constructive  Programme,  (1941  Edn.),  Item  4,  p.  7. 
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LUCRATIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  HAND-SPINNING 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Bihar  Notes  ”  under  the 
title  “  Who  Should  Spin  ?  ”). 

A  third  interesting  reference  in  the  Giridih  address  was 
to  non-spinning  by  its  labourers.  Giridih  has  several  mica 
mines.  It  has,  therefore,  many  labourers  working  in  those 
mines.  These  labourers  get  naturally  a  higher  wage  than 
they  can  possibly  get  from  spinning  and  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  spinning  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  need 
have  been  no  such  apologetic  reference  as  was  made  in  the 
address.  The  readers  of  Young  India  know  that  I  have 
never  suggested  that  those  who  are  more  lucratively  em¬ 
ployed  should  give  up  their  lucrative  employment  and  pre¬ 
fer  hand-spinning.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  those  only 
are  expected  and  should  be  induced  to  spin  who  have  no 
other  paying  employment  and  that  too,  during  the  hours 
of  unemployment.  The  whole  theory  of  hand-spinning  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  this  land  who  are  idle  for  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year  for  want  of  some  employment.  There 
are  only,  therefore,  two  classes  of  people  who  are  expected 
to  spin,  those  who  would  spin  for  hire,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  the  thinking  part  of  India  who 
should  spin  for  sacrifice  by  way  of  example  and  in  order  to 
cheapen  khaddar.  But  whilst  I  could  understand  labourers 
not  spinning,  I  could  not  understand  their  not  wearing 
khaddar.  There  was  no  excuse  for  a  single  person  in  that 
vast  audience  not  to  wear  khaddar.  Giridih  can  produce 
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and  manufacture  its  own  yarn  and  weave  its  own  khaddar 
without  any  difficulty,  and  in  any  case,  can  get  all  its 
supply  of  khaddar  ready-made  and  comparatively  cheap 
from  the  other  parts  of  Bihar.  But  I  notice  that  whilst  these 
addresses  admit  shortcomings  about  khaddar  and  the 
Charkha,  they  are  mentioned,  I  fear,  not  as  an  earnest  of 
reform  in  the  immediate  future  but  by  way  of  consolation 
for  continuing  the  same  state  of  things.  A  confession  is 
good  only  when  it  is  intended  to  be  followed  up  by  a  re¬ 
tracing  ;  it  is  worse  than  useless  when  it  is  used  to  harden 
oneself  against  a  change.  I  hope  that  the  confessions  made 
in  the  many  addresses  presented  to  me  will  be  precursors 
of  a  definite  change. 

Young  India,  22-10-’25,  p.  361. 
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KHADI  — A  NEW  ORIENTATION 

(A  deputation  of  prominent  Khadi  workers  from  Andhra  including 
Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  Shri  Sitaram  Shastry  and  Shri  Narayana- 
raju,  met  Gandhiji  some  time  back  to  discuss  with  him  future  lines  of 
development  of  Khadi  work  in  Andhradesh.  The  conversation  covered 
a  wide  range  of  questions  relating  to  the  science  and  economics  of 
Khadi  organization,  such  as  introduction,  at  the  present  stage,  of  the 
democratic  principle  in  Khadi  organization,  elimination  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  element  from  the  production  of  Khadi,  etc.  The  following  is 
a  gist  of  Gandhi ji’s  remarks  on  some  of  the  questions  that  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  P.)  V 

No  Room  for  Democracy 

Khaddar  in  a  sense  is  purely  an  economic  proposition. 
A  khaddar  organization  must  be  a  business  concern  before 
everything  else.  The  democratic  principle,  therefore, 
cannot  apply  to  it.  Democracy  necessarily  means  a  conflict 
of  will  and  ideas,  involving  sometimes  a  war  to  the  knife 
between  these  different  ideas.  There  can  be  no  room  for 
such  conflict  within  a  business  organization.  Imagine 
parties,  groups  and  the  like  in  a  business  concern.  It  must 
break  to  pieces  under  their  weight.  But  a  Khadi  organiza¬ 
tion  is  more  than  a  business  concern.  It  is  a  philanthropic 
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institution  designed  to  serve  demos.  Such  an  institution 
cannot  be  governed  by  popular  fancy.  There  is  no  room  in 
it  for  personal  ambition. 

Diametrically  Opposite 

In  reorganizing  your  Khadi  production  you  should  not 
forget  that  the  science  of  Khadi  in  some  respects  works  on 
lines  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  ordinary  business. 
You  know  how  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  after 
laying  down  certain  principles  according  to  which  eco¬ 
nomic  phenomena  are  governed,  went  on  to  describe  cer¬ 
tain  other  things  which  constituted  the  4  disturbing  factor  ’ 
and  prevented  economic  laws  from  having  free  play.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  4  human  element  \  Now  it  is  this 
4  human  element ’  on  which  the  entire  economics  of  Khadi 
rests ;  and  human  selfishness,  Adam  Smith’s  pure  eco¬ 
nomic  motive,  constitutes  the  4  disturbing  factor  ’  that  has 
got  to  be  overcome.  What  applies  to  the  production  of  mill 
cloth,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  Khadi.  Debasing  of 
quality,  adulteration,  pandering  to  the  baser  tastes  of 
humanity,  are  current  staple  in  commercialized  produc¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  no  place  in  Khadi,  nor  has  the  principle  of 
highest  profit  and  lowest  wages  any  place  in  Khadi.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  profit  in  Khadi. 
And  there  should  be  no  loss.  Loss  there  is,  because  we,  the 
workers,  are  still  incompetent  novices.  In  Khadi  the  prices 
realized  return  to  the  prime  producers,  the  spinners,  the 
others  getting  no  more  than  their  hire. 

Then  take  the  question  of  standardization.  You  cannot 
enforce  it  in  Khadi.  As  Rajagopalachari  once  remarked,  a 
poor  ordinary  spinner  cannot  always  spin  thread  of  a  uni¬ 
form  quality.  She  is  not  a  machine.  Today  she  may  be 
unwell,  tomorrow  her  child  may  be  ill  and  her  mind  may 
be  distracted.  If  you  have  love  for  the  poor  spinner  or  her 
child,  you  will  not  insist  on  having  smooth,  even  thread 
always,  but  be  satisfied  with  what  she  can  give,  so  long  as 
she  gives  her  best  in  the  condition  in  which  she  finds  her¬ 
self  at  the  moment.  The  sacred  touch  of  her  hand  gives 
life  and  history  to  Khadi  which  the  machine-made  yarn 
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can  never  give.  The  art  that  is  in  the  machine-made  article 
appeals  only  to  the  eye  ;  the  art  in  Khadi  appeals  first  to 
the  heart  and  then  to  the  eye.  I  would  therefore  deprecate 
the  bleaching  of  Khadi.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  production, 
affects  the  durability  of  cloth,  and  makes  the  detection  of 
fraud  ever  so  much  more  difficult.  We  must  not  pamper  the 
popular  fancy,  but  seek  to  cultivate  a  new  taste.  A  few 
washes  in  the  ordinary  course  will  suffice  to  make  Khadi 
perfectly  white  and  give  it  a  softness  which  bleaching 
destroys.  We  must  make  everybody  contribute  his  or  her 
mite  to  reduce  all  unnecessary  cost. 

Converting  the  Spinner 

If  then  we  treat  Khadi  not  as  an  article  of  commerce 
but  as  one  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  semi-starved 
millions,  we  must  penetrate  the  spinner’s  home  and  induce 
her  to  wear  Khadi  made  from  her  own  yarn.  This  at  once 
reduces  the  cost  of  production  and  ensures  automatic 
distribution.  So  far  we  have  simply  tried  to  manufacture 
Khadi  for  the  city  people.  From  insignificant  beginnings 
the  production  of  Khadi  has  grown  to  several  lakhs  per 
year.  We  have  multiplied  varieties.  But  that  does  not 
satisfy  me  now.  Khadi  was  conceived  with  a  much  more 
ambitious  object,  i.e.  to  make  our  villages  starvation-proof. 
This  is  impossible  unless  the  villagers  will  wear  Khadi 
themselves,  sending  only  the  surplus  to  the  cities.  The 
singular  secret  of  Khadi  lies  in  its  salability  in  the  place 
of  its  production  and  use  by  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

Overhead  Charges 

Our  overhead  charges  are  today  much  too  high  for  me. 
If  we  concentrate  attention  on  the  central  mission  of 
Khadi,  they  will  be  considerably  reduced.  The  rules 
governing  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  Khadi  are  some¬ 
what,  if  not  wholly,  different  from  those  that  apply  to 
purely  commercial  articles  produced  chiefly  for  profit.  In 
Khadi  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  improvement  of  tools.  But 
there  is  no  limitation  to  the  improvement  of  human 
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intelligence  and  honesty.  If  we  despair  of  these  two,  we 
must  despair  of  Khadi.  In  Khadi,  therefore,  we  reduce  cost 
by  eliminating  middlemen  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
smooth  running  of  the  organization,  which  itself  will  be 
unnecessary  when  Khadi  is  self-supporting  and  self-acting. 

The  science  of  Khadi  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  deve¬ 
loping  science.  With  every  new  discovery  that  I  make  in 
it,  the  realization  comes  to  me  all  the  more  vividly  how 
little  I  know  of  that  science.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  China,  that  is 
potentially  so  rich  as  India  with  its  inexhaustible,  un¬ 
tapped  reserves  of  man-power.  Tap  these  reserves,  and 
you  at  once  banish  poverty  from  this  country ;  hand- 
spinning  is  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  done.  All  that 
we  have  done  so  far  in  Khadi  was  necessarv.  Without  it  we 

1/ 

could  not  have  reached  the  present  stage.  But  we  have  yet 
only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  problem.  We  have  now  need 
to  take  another  step.  If,  therefore,  you  will  have  autonomy 
for  Andhra  Khadi,  you  can  have  it  for  the  asking  and 
without  much  trouble  about  the  discharge  of  your  obliga¬ 
tions.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  working  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  me. 

Harijan,  21-9-’34,  p.  253. 
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NEW  KHADI  SCHEME 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  A.I.S.A.  regarding 
spinners'  wages  and  Khadi  policy  generally,  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  every  Khadi  worker.  It  can  produce  great 
changes,  if  the  new  policy  is  properly  worked.  In  order  to 
work  it  properly,  all  the  instructions  issued  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Centre  should  be  meticulously  carried  out. 

Self-sufficing  Khadi  has  to  receive  the  first  place  in  all 
Khadi  organizations.  In  a  way  self-sufficing  Khadi  and 
prodution  for  sale  will  go  together.  Production  for  sale 
will  be  a  by-product  of  self-sufficing  Khadi,  and  the  latter 
will  ensure  the  success  of  the  former.  As  the  condition  of 
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production  is  that  the  workers  must  be  Khadi-clad,  they 
will  have  to  make  or  take  Khadi  for  themselves.  This  they 
can  easily  do  out  of  the  (for  them)  very  big  rise  in  their 
wages  which  they  will  be  receiving  without  having  expec¬ 
ted  or  demanded  it.  But  receipt  of  wages  will  depend  upon 
the  surplus  production  which  to  be  of  use  must  command 
a  ready  sale.  Thus  self-sufficing  methods  will  be  easy 
where  there  are  producing  centres.  For  the  spinners*  and 
other  artisans  will  be  more  open  to  conviction  than  the 
others  with  whom  workers  have  never  come  in  touch. 

But  some  ask,  who  will  buy  Khadi  at  higher  prices  ? 
In  my  opinion  this  betrays  ignorance  and  want  of  faith  and 
resourcefulness. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  stimulating 
demand  in  the  cities  ;  we  have  been  urban-minded.  We 
have  never  cared  to  study  the  localities  immediately 
surrounding  centres  of  production  ;  we  have  neglected  the 
very  producers  themselves.  Now,  before  we  even  tested  the 
latter,  we  seem  to  have  confidence  that  they  will  respond. 
Why  should  we  not  have  the  same  confidence  about  the 
people  in  the  surrounding  localities  ?  Surely  they  need 
cloth  for  their  daily  use.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  them  to 
take  in  some  Khadi  manufactured  by  their  next-door 
neighbours  ?  I  know  that  those  who  have  made  an  earnest 
effort  in  that  direction  have  never  failed.  Failure  has  been 
with  us,  not  with  the  prospective  buyers.  They  are  always 
with  us,  it  does  not  matter  what  they  buy  and  use  today. 
If  we  would  study  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  localities, 
we  would  produce  Khadi  that  would  suit  their  taste  and 
arrest  their  attention.  Khadi  , workers  have  done  that 
before  now  with  success  for  the  sake  of  the  city-dwellers. 
Will  they  now  turn  their  attention  towards  rural  areas? 
It  is  not  so  much  the  dearness  of  Khadi  that  turns  people 
away  from  it.  It  is  our  want  of  faith  and  resourcefulness. 
If  we  have  faith,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  millions  are 
open  to  us  as  they  are  to  the  vendors  of  fents  that  come  to 
us  from  the  Far  East.  The  latter  rely  upon  the  cheapness  of 
their  pieces  to  produce  a  demand  for  their  wares.  We  may 
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rely  upon  local  patriotism  and  the  tastefulness  of  our  wares 
to  tempt  the  would-be  buyers  of  cloth. 

It  is  not  without  full  justification  that  the  Council  of 
the  A.I.S.A.  has  insisted  upon  every  Khadi  organization 
being  self-supporting  and  hence  autonomous.  They  may  no 
longer  rely  on  the  Centre  to  spoon-feed  them.  The  Centre 
fund  should  be  freed  for  tapping  areas  we  have  hitherto 
neglected. 

Harijan,  26-10-’35,  p.  293. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY  v.  COMMERCIAL  KHADI 

We  are  ourselves  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
problem.  We  did  not  know  the  science  of  Khadi.  We 
do  not  know  it  fully  even  now.  Therefore  like  children, 
we  stumble  again  and  again  and  thereby  learn  to 
walk.  In  order  that  we  may  not  fall  so  as  never  to 
rise  again  we  made  use  of  a  go-cart  and  are  still  using  it. 
Having  realized  this,  the  A.I.S.A.  has  to  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  to  vindicate  its  existence  or  else  be  wiped  out. 
By  A.I.S.A.,  is  meant  all  its  workers  and  includes  even  the 
spinners.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  make  the 
spinners  self-reliant  and  through  their  activity  to  achieve 
India’s  freedom  is  and  ought  to  be  the  Association’s  goal. 
That  we  may  not  reach  that  goal  should  not  cause  undue 
worry.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  the  correct 
goal  and  having  started  the  activity  we  have  to  correct  our 
mistakes  and  go  forward.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
scienitfic  method.  No  science  has  dropped  from  the  skies 
in  a  perfect  form.  All  sciences  develop  and  are  built 
up  through  experience.  Perfection  is  not  an  attribute  of 
science.  Absolute  perfection  is  not  possible  either  for  man 
or  for  the  science  that  he  creates.  For  example,  astronomy 
is  continually  progressing.  Many  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  corrected.  The  process  still  continues.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  science  of  Khadi. 
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If  this  is  intelligently  understood  and  fearlessly  acted 
upon,  replies  to  the  questions  presented  from  time  to  time 
become  easy.  The  spinner  must  have  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  processes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  right  up  to 
weaving.  In  this  lies  the  way  to  Swaraj.  Up  till  now,  know¬ 
ingly  or  unknowingly,  we  have  been  producing  Khadi 
solely  for  purposes  of  commerce.  But  this  too  has  always 
been  linked  wTith  the  ideal  of  Swaraj.  Had  it  not  been  so, 
even  commercial  Khadi  would  have  failed  and  most  proba¬ 
bly  Khadi  for  Swaraj  would  have  remained  a  mere  dream. 

Commercial  Khadi  has  been  and  still  is  our  go-cart, 
so  to  speak.  To  the  spinner  to  have  her  cotton  carded  by 
others  has  been  and  still  is  an  additional  prop.  Only  as  we 
progressively  give  up  these  props  will  we  bring  into  being 
Khadi  for  Swaraj.  Those  branches  where  commercial  Khadi 
is  being  produced  and  carding  carried  on  as  an  independent 
activity  should,  if  possible,  be  closed  down.  Life  is,  how¬ 
ever,  made  up  of  compromises.  Therefore,  let  it  be  said 
that  the  props  should  be  given  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Those  who  have  faith  and  knowledge  will  be  the  first  to 
do  so.  Where  sincere  and  earnest  efforts  are  made,  the 
question  of  competition  should  not  arise. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation  needs  attention. 
Those  who  spin  for  their  livelihood  will  willingly  learn  the 
new  processes  because  thereby  their  earning  capacity  will 
increase.  Today  this  section  is  diminishing  because  other 
and  easier  sources  of  income  are  open  to  them.  For  them 
it  is  not  a  moral  question.  They  take  what  is  easiest  as,  for 
example,  collection  of  leaves  for  making  bidis.  It  is  our 
duty  to  impart  true  knowledge  to  them  and  help  them  up 
the  steep  road  to  Swaraj  and  make  them  healthy  and  hardy 
in  the  process  of  climbing.  If  we  cannot  do  this  we  shall 
deservedly  lose  our  existence.  Therefore,  we  can  only  have 
dealings  with  the  man  or  woman  who  spins  with  under¬ 
standing. 

Another  thing  that  has  to  be  remembered  is  that 
spinning  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  avocations  and  will, 
therefore,  continue.  So  we  need  not  worry  about  the 
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production  of  commercial  Khadi.  Whatever  difficulties  may 
arise  from  the  above  have  to  be  overcome  by  the  workers. 
To  ask  whether  this  or  that  comes  within  this  framework 
is  a  sign  of  mental  laziness  and  ignorance.  He  who  cannot 
draw  deductions  cannot  be  said  to  know  geometry.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  sciences. 

Harijan,  14-4-’46,  p.  89. 
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KHADI  IN  TOWNS 

“  Your  scheme  for  making  village  India  self-sufficient  in  the 
matter  of  clothing  has  hit  down  lovers  of  Khadi  pretty  hard.  You 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  sales  Bhandars  may  close  as  such 
and  that  towns-folk  may  even  revert  to  the  use  of  mill  cloth. 

“  While  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the  new  ideology  and  the 
consequent  basic  change  in  the  running  of  Bhandars  nor  with 
the  introduction  of  a  certain  quota  of  yarn  currency  for  pur¬ 
chasing  Khadi,  I  would  like  you  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  town 
buyers  who  must  use  only  Khadi.” 

Let  the  readers  fully  understand  the  so-called  new  plan 
for  Khadi.  I  call  it  so-called,  because  what  is  being  done 
is  the  logical  step,  if  Khadi  is  to  clothe  the  villagers,  as 
from  the  very  start  it  was  intended  to  do.  Khadi  was  never 
meant  merely  for  the  townspeople,  it  was  never  meant  to 
bleed  the  villagers  as  they  are  being  bled  so  that  the 
townspeople  can  live.  Khadi  was  from  its  inception  con¬ 
ceived  for  the  sake  of  reversing  the  order  though  never  to 
bleed  the  townspeople.  To  reverse  the  order  was  to  restore 
the  natural  relation.  Towns  there  were  before  the  British 
arrival.  Things  were  bad  enough  then.  Now  they  are  much 
worse.  Towns  became  cities.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  their 
Indian  millionaires,  lived  mainly  for  the  British  masters. 
Khadi  was  to  undo  the  grave  mischief.  Mill  cloth  is  the 
symbol  of  the  slavery  of  village  India  as  Khadi  is  or  should 
be  the  symbol  of  its  freedom,  both  economic  and  political. 
If  it  cannot  be  that,  it  is  meaningless.  Therefore,  any 
healthy  change  undergone  in  the  process  of  Khadi  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  welcomed. 
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The  defect  in  the  existing  development,  good  though 
it  appeared,  was  not  good  enough  for  the  villagers  who 
spun  yarn  and  wove  Khadi  but  did  not  use  it  themselves. 
They  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  the  dignity  and 
value  that  its  use  carried.  The  fault  was  not  theirs.  The 
workers  themselves  did  not.  The  town-dwellers  had  to 
wear  Khadi  and  do  the  penance.  They  were  willing  to  buy 
penance  for  a  few  extra  rupees  which  they  could  easily 
spare  and  be  called  patriots  in  the  bargain.  But  how  could 
the  Charkha  Sangh  (called  in  English  All-India  Spinners’ 
Association)  belie  its  faith  by  ignoring  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  Khadi  ?  And  so  it  is  employing  its  resources  to 
making  the  villagers  Khadi-clad.  It  naturally  begins  with 
the  spinners  and  weavers  of  hand-spun.  If  the  move  suc¬ 
ceeds,  as  it  is  bound  to,  there  will  be  after  a  time,  ample 
Khadi  in  the  city  and  town  markets.  Then  the  only  cloth 
available  in  India  will  be  Khadi.  The  A.I.S.A.  is  diligently 
working  at  the  consummation.  If  its  researches  show  that 
Khadi  has  no  such  potentiality,  it  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  its  insolvency.  Let  the  reader  remember  that 
it  is  a  science  which  deals  with  the  psychology  of  forty 
crores  of  people  in  the  machine  age.  Thus  considered,  it  is 
a  tremendous  problem,  though  at  the  same  time  fascinating 
and  interesting.  The  very  defeat,  if  defeat  it  is  to  be,  will 
itself  be  no  defeat.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  an 
attempt  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  when  the  Charkha  was 
the  symbol  of  the  slavery  of  the  masses.  Surely  it  will  be 
a  triumph  of  human  understanding,  i.e.  of  the  soul  of  India, 
when  India  makes  an  effort  through  the  Charkha  to  break 
her  bonds  asunder.  The  free  man  eats  the  same  bread  as 
the  slave.  The  one  eats  the  bread  of  freedom,  the  other  of 
slavery. 

But  if  the  city-dwellers  and  the  town-dwellers  would 
learn  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Charkha  has  to  give,  they 
will  willingly  employ  their  leisure  time  in  carding,  spinning 
and  weaving  rather  than  in  gambling  on  the  race  course 
or  drinking  or  idling  away  their  time  in  their  clubs.  And 
their  children  ?  Why  —  they  could  spin  for  their  parents, 
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for  the  liberty  of  India  and  have  education  of  the  type  that 
India  wants.  I  was  in  Rome  and  Mussolini’s  officials  took 
pride  in  showing  the  graceful  manoeuvres  of  the  little 
children  who  were  being  taught  all  naval  tricks.  And  do  the 
English  children  do  otherwise  than  learn  in  their  mother- 
tongue  what  England  needs  ?  It  is  only  reserved  for  India 
to  teach  her  children  the  foreigner’s  language  and  through 
it,  such  things  as  the  latter  need.  Who  but  a  foreigner  has 
devised  the  education  code  ? 

The  A.I.S.A.  sales  depots  will  be  used  for  a  better 
purpose  than  before.  They  will  teach  the  people,  who,  I 
hope,  will  flock  to  them,  all  the  tricks  of  spinning  and 
weaving.  If  the}^  do,  they  will  have  all  the  Khadi  they 
need.  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 

Lastly,  let  the  reader  know  too  that  now-a-davs  Khadi 
like  mill  cloth  is  scarce.  Let  me  not  go  into  the  reason  why, 

Harijan,  21-7-’4G,  p.  228. 
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KHADI  ON  TRIAL 
{By  Pyarelal) 

Khadi  has  passed  through  several  phases  during  its 
variegated  history  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  From 
being  an  antique  rarity,  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  India’s 
non-violent  struggle  for  independence  or,  as  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  put  it,  the  ‘  livery  of  our  freedom  ’.  It  became 
the  basis  of  the  biggest  producers’  and  consumers’  co¬ 
operative.  But  that  was  not  enough.  If  it  was  fully  to  play 
the  role  envisaged  for  it,  viz.  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
non-violent  social  order,  capable  of  withstanding  all  shocks 
of  time  and  chance,  its  basis  has  to  be  re-examined  and 

transformed.  This  was  done  bv  a  series  of  resolutions 

%/ 

adopted  by  the  A.I.S.A.  under  Gandhiji’s  direction  on  his 
release  from  detention.  The  principal  change  was  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  emphasis  from  the  commercial  to  the  self- 
help  aspect  of  Khadi.  The  essential  function  of  the  A.I.S.A. 
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was  defined  to  be  educative.  Khadi  Bhandars,  under  the 
new  orientation,  were  to  be  centres  for  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  processes  of  Khadi  production  rather 
than  depots  for  the  sale  of  Khadi  for  money.  The  rule  of 
'  realizing  a  part  of  the  price  of  Khadi  in  yarn  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  proportion  was  gradually  stepped  up.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  simultaneously  with  these  changes, 
the  production  of  Khadi  in  the  country  showed  a  sharp 
decline,  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  series  of  causes 
independently  of  these  changes.  Those  who  had  taken  to 
Khadi  merely  as  a  livery  but  never  accepted  the  obligations 
inherent  in  it,  began  to  experience  an  increasing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  Khadi  from  the  depleted  Khadi  Bhandars  who 
rightly  refused  to  supply  it  to  those  who  did  not  co-operate 
in  its  production.  To  this  must  be  added  maladjustment, 
resulting  from  the  change  over  during  the  transitional 
period  and  the  post-war  abnormal  conditions.  A  friend  was 
discussnig  these  difficulties  with  Gandhiji  the  other  day. 
He  could  not  see  the  justification  of  enforcing  rules  that 
would  restrict  the  supply  of  Khadi  at  a  time,  when  the. 
demand  for  it  was  widespread  and  daily  growing.  A 
vacuum  had  been  created  and  it  was  up  to  the  A.I.S.A. 
with  its  long  experience  and  widespread  organization  to 
step  in  and  fill  it.  Instead,  it  has  chosen  to  stultify  itself, 
so  that  even  sincere  and  life-long  wearers  of  Khadi  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  provide  themselves  with  Khadi,  unless 
they  span  for  themselves  which  in  very  many  cases,  their 
public  duties  did  not  allow  them  to  do.  Did  it  not  connote 
the  failure  of  the  A.I.S.A.’s  new  policy  ?  —  he  asked. 

Is  New  Orientation  a  Failure  ? 

“  To  appreciate  fully  the  present  policy  of  the 
A.I.S.A.,”  explained  Gandhiji,  “  you  have  to  take  in  its 
etiology.  In  the  initial  stages  the  emphasis  was  on  bringing 
relief  to  the  poor.  Incidentally  it  provided  a  living  link 
between  the  classes  and  masses,  and  assumed  a  political 
significance.  .  .  .We  cannot  make  further  headway  on  those 
lines.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  further  increase  the  wages. 
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Khadi  won’t  bear  it.  So  far,  it  was  spun  and  woven  by  the 
masses.  Now  it  must  still  be  by  the  masses,  but  for  their 
own  use.  The  new  policy  of  the  A.I.S.A.  has  not  failed.  The 
latest  figures  show  that  it  is  steadily  though  slowly,  making 
headway. 

“  There  are  difficulties.  Weaving  constitutes  the  bottle¬ 
neck.  We  have  not  established  a  sufficient  hold  on  the 
weavers.  The  fault,  again,  is  mine.  If  I  had  from  the  very 
beginning,  insisted  on  all,  learning  weaving  along  with 
spinning,  things  would  have  been  different  today.  The 
working  capital  of  the  A.I.S.A.  now  stands  at  twenty-five 
lakhs.  It  has  taken  twenty-five  years  to  reach  that  figure. 
During  that  period  it  had  distributed  over  seven  crores  of 
rupees  as  wages  among  four  and  a  half  lakhs  of  the  poor 
spinners  and  weavers,  principally  spread  over  twenty 
thousand  villages  of  India.  I  do  not  know  of  another 
instance  of  such  a  huge  turn-over  on  so  little  capital  in 
such  a  wide  area.” 

“  That  is  good  biW:  by  no  means  unique.  The  Chinese 
Indusco  did  better,”  remarked  the  friend. 

“  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  I 
studied  in  detention  Nym  Wales’  book  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  me.  Indusco’s  activities  were  carried  on  under 
abnormal  circumstances  with  the  backing  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government.  Besides,  all  its  production  was  war¬ 
time  production.  You  need  not  have  gone  as  far  as  China 
for  your  illustration.  The  work  of  the  Calicut  Mission  in 
South  India  would  have  provided  a  more  apt  instance.  In 
each  case  the  field  was  restricted.  In  the  case  of  Khadi  it  is 
trying  to  serve  the  whole  of  India.” 

“  We  cannot  today  attract  more  artisans  by  offering 
better  wages.  The  general  level  of  wages  in  the  country 
is  already  so  high.” 

“  We  do  not  want  to.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  you  want  them  to  produce  for  self.” 

“  Yes.” 
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What  He  Told  Mr.  Casey 

“  How  can  that  be  made  practicable/’  asked  the 
friend. 

“  I  explained  that  to  Mr.  Casey  last  year,”  replied 
Gandhi ji.  “  I  told  him  that  by  adopting  my  scheme,  not 
only  could  we  solve  the  cloth  problem  for  Bengal,  but  for 
the  whole  of  India.  The  essence  of  that  scheme  was  that, 
instead  of  supplying  textiles  to  the  people,  they  should 
be  taught  how  to  make  cloth  for  themselves  and  provided 
the  necessary  means  —  instruments,  raw  materials  etc. — 
for  the  same.  A  reasonable  time  limit  should  be  fixed  after 
which  no  textiles  would  be  rationed  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  scheme.  In  German  East  Africa,  I  am  told,  cloth 
shortage  during  World  War  No.  1  was  actually  met  by  the 
Negroes  being  induced  to  manufacture  their  own  cloth. 
Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  if  India  made  full  use  of  her 
spinning  and  weaving  tradition  which  is  universal  and  the 
matchless  hereditary  skill  of  her  artisans,  she  could  not 
only  solve  her  own  difficulty  but  even  help  the  world  to 
meet  the  present  crisis  by  releasing  her  mill  production,  for 
countries  less  favourably  placed  in  the  matter  of  cloth 
manufacture.” 

“  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  in  spite  of  there 
being  such  an  acute  cloth  scarcity,  Khadi  has  failed  to  step 
into  the  breach,”  persisted  the  friend.  “  It  has  missed  the 
bus.” 

“  Thanks  to  Government  interference,”  replied 
Gandhi  ji.  “  They  arrested  Khadi  workers,  burnt  stocks  of 
Khadi  and  put  Khadi  production  under  every  conceivable 
handicap.” 

“  The  vacuum  is  growing.  Production  charges  have 
already  touched  the  ceiling  and  yet  the  wages  that  we  can 
offer,  are  not  adequate  to  attract  even  the  unemployed.” 

“  Where  are  these  unemployed  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there  are  one  lakh  of  I.N.A.  men.” 

“  I  made  an  offer  to  them.  It  has  yet  evoked  no  res¬ 
ponse.  You  can  take  the  horse  to  the  trough  but  you  cannot 
make  it  drink.” 
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No  Compulsion 

“Cannot  Government  formulate  a  scheme  ?  ” 

“  It  has  been  done  in  Madras.  It  is  under  examination. 
Nothing  can  be  imposed  from  above.  Everything  has  to  be 
worked  from  below.  And  those  who  work  them  should 
have  faith  and  conviction  and  spirit  of  service.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  ukase  won’t  do  the  trick.  Governments  can  assist.  As 
I  told  Mr.  Casey,  I  am  prepared  to  work  out  my  scheme 
if  it  is  left  to  me  and  the  Government  accord  necessary 
facilities.  That  offer  still  stands.” 

“The  danger,”  interpolated  the  friend,  “  is  that,  if  we 
stop  the  supply  of  textiles  to  any  area,  as  envisaged  in  your 
scheme,  it  may  accentuate  the  present  discontent  and  even 
cause  an  upheaval.  There  are  elements  ready  to  pounce 
upon  and  exploit  any  excuse  to  foment  discontent.  Restric¬ 
tion  on  cloth  supply  might  even  be  enumerated  as  an 
*  atrocity  ’  as  prohibition  was  by  a  certain  secti-on  in  Bom¬ 
bay.  How  can  we  contemplate  or  invite  a  disturbance  like 
that  ?  This  is  not  a  constructive  approach  to  the  question. 
It  smacks  of  compulsion.” 

“  Where  is  the  question  of  compulsion  ?  ”  asked 
Gandhiji.  “As  it  is,  there  is  not  enough  cloth  to  go  the 
round.  The  stocks  of  cloth  available  for  distribution  being 
short  of  the  demand,  rationing  becomes  a  necessity.  The 
question  is  only  of  wise  distribution.  No  stocks  may  be 
expected  from  outside  for  some  time.  America  and  England 
are  making  strenuous  efforts,  to  increase  their  cloth  pro¬ 
duction.  But  it  is  all  needed  there.  If  we  nationalize  our 
textile  industry  and  work  it  on  a  double  shift  basis,  it  would 
probably  solve  the  problem  of  cloth  shortage,  but  not  of 
mass  poverty.  I  won’t  then  be  able  to  press  the  case  for 
Khadi,  not  because  there  would  be  no  case  but  because  I 
won’t  be  able  to  carry  conviction.” 

Khadi  and  the  New  Era 

“  That  is  not  my  point,”  rejoined  the  friend.  “  An  ele¬ 
ment  of  compulsion  there  is  in  all  governmental  measures. 
Tariff,  protection,  excise  duties  —  all  these  are  disguised 
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forms  of  compulsion.  It  becomes  an  evil  when  it  is  wrongly 
or  unduly  used.  If  a  fundamentally  unsound  and  unstable 
economic  situation  is  sought  to  be  propped  up  by  govern¬ 
mental  compulsion,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  crash  one 
day  and  spread  ruin  all  around.  I  am  wondering,  if  the 
organization  of  Khadi  production  on  the  present  lines,  is 
not  an  instance  of  that  type,  whether  pure  theory  does  not 
need  to  be  tempered  with  a  measure  of  practical  realism 
to  suit  the  changed  conditions.  For  instance,  the  woollen 
manufactures  in  Kashmir  are  not  for  self-use.  They  cater 
for  the  market  for  fancy  goods  outside  Kashmir.  They  are 
extremely  popular.  Now,  if  we  introduce  machine-carding,- 
they  can  hold  their  own  against  all  competition.  But  that 
would  be  against  the  fundamental  Khadi  principles.  I  have 
been  thinking  whether  a  compromise  cannot  be  effected. 
To  run  cottage  industries  with  man-power  exclusively,  has 
not  much  prospect  of  survival  in  this  age  of  machinery.  We 
may  try  to  canalize  economic  trends,  we  may  not  run 
against  them  in  a  head-on  collision.  If  we  could  run  cottage 
industries  with  the  help  of  cheap  electricity,  for  instance, 
they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  without  losing  their 
essential  character.  After  all,  decentralized  production  is 
what-  we  want.  We  might  have  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  cheap  hydraulic  power  as  an  aid  to  irrigation 
schemes.  They  can  be  in  operation  in  from  six  to  ten  years. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  take  electricity  to  every  village. 
Shall  we  under  those  circumstances  be  able  to  work  Khadi 
on  the  present  lines  ?  Normally  speaking,  supply  should 
balance  demand.  But  instead  of  establishing  Khadi  on  a 
permanent  basis,  we  are  crippling  it  by  artificial  restric¬ 
tions  with  the  result  that  a  lot  of  corruption  and  dishonesty 
has  crept  in.  The  same  yarn  is  presented  again  and  again  at 
the  Khadi  Bhandars  as  a  counterfeit  token.  Apart  from  its 
economic  aspect,  Khadi  has  come  to  acquire  a  cultural  and 
political  significance.  People  are  anxious  to  adopt  it  as  a 
uniform.  Hospitals  would  like  to  have  their  linen  preferably 
in  Khadi.  I.N.A.  people  would  want  to  adopt  Khadi  uni¬ 
form.  But  toda}q  thanks  to  the  new  policy,  Khadi  is 
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nowhere  to  be  had.  Only  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty  seem 
to  flourish.” 

I  am  not  Afraid 

“  It  is  open  to  all  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  want  to 
spin,”  replied  Gandhiji,  “  to  go  in  for  mill  cloth,  whether 
Indian  or  foreign.  I  am  walking  with  my  eyes  open.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Khadi  that  demand  has 
outstripped  supply  and  vice  versa.  Each  time  heroic  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  and  the  crisis  was  overcome.  I  do  not 
expect  a  different  result  this  time.  Only,  we  must  have 
faith  and  patience  and  the  courage  to  apply  the  right  re¬ 
medy  which  is  what  I  am  doing  at  present.  If  in  the  process 
Khadi  dies,  I  must  be  prepared  to  take  even  that  risk.” 

“  That  is  begging  the  question,”  rejoined  the  friend. 
“  It  won’t  go  down  with  the  people.  We  have  got  to  adjust 
our  policy  to  the  popular  need.” 

“  I  cannot  do  that.  Having  discovered  the  error,  I  must 
correct  it.  That  may  take  time.  Therefore,  I  have  suggested 
the  removal  of  the  Khadi  clause  from  the  Congress  Con¬ 
stitution.  When  it  was  sought  to  be  removed  unsuccessfully 
at  the  Assam  Congress,  it  gave  me  satisfaction.  Now  I  will 
encourage  and  welcome  abolition.  If  it  has  intrinsic  merit, 
Khadi  will  survive  the  Congress  abolition.  If  it  *has  not,  it 
will  deserve  to  go  under.” 

“  That,  however,  would  not  solve  our  fundamental 
problem.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  won’t  be  able  to  convince  you  by  argu¬ 
ment.  Time  alone  will  show  who  was  right.” 

Diagnosis  and.  the  Remedy 

“  You  said  weaving  was  the  bottleneck,”  resumed  the 
friend.  “  A  weaver  weaving  mill-yarn,  can  today  earn  as 
much  as  Rs.  3  a  day.  The  spinner  and  the  weaver  of  the 
hand-spun  won’t  work  for  lower  wages.” 

“  I  don’t  want  him  to,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  That  is  why 
I  have  recommended  doubling  of  hand-spun  yarn.  If  he 
depends  on  the  supply  of  mill-yarn,  he  is  doomed.  Mill- 
owners  are  not  philanthropists  to  go  on  providing  yarn  to 
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the  handloom  weaver  when  he  enters  into  effective  com¬ 
petition  with  them.  But  a  weaver  working  on  doubling 
hand-spun  yarn  will,  in  the  end,  be  better  off  than  the  mill- 
yarn  weaver,  for,  the  former  will  find  steady  employment 
all  the  year  round.” 

“  The  very  basis  of  textile  industry  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionized,”  continued  the  friend.  “  Now  they  are  preparing 
synthetic  textile  fibres  from  coal,  air  £nd  water.  Felting  of 
cotton  fibres  with  the  help  of  resins  is  taking  the  place  of 
weaving.  Unless  we  make  sure  that  Khadi  policy  rests  on 
a  sound  practicable  basis  and  fits  into  the  over-all  picture, 
Khadi  is  bound  to  fail.” 

“  It  may-,  but  the  labour  expended  on  it  won’t  have 
been  wasted,”  replied  Gandhiji. 

Cure  for  Perplexity 

“  No  good  effort  is  ever  wasted,”  proceeded  the  friend. 
“  But  the  latest  orientation  of  your  Khadi  policy  continues 
to  perplex  many  a  sincere  Khadi  lover  and  worker.  Their 
perplexity  ought  to  be  removed.  Some  of  them  even  talk  of 
going  in  for  uncertified  Khadi.” 

“  The  perplexity  won’t  be  removed  if  they  have  no 
faith  in  Khadi,”  replied  Gandhiji. 

“  So  long  as  there  is  demand  for  Khadi,  it  ought  to  be 
fulfilled  even  if  prices  of  Khadi  have  to  be  raised.” 

“  That  means  that  Khadi  will  become  fancy  goods.  It 
won’t  be  right  to  use  a  vast  organization  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  duty  is  to  find  out  and  remedy  if  there  is  any 
fundamental  defect  in  our  Khadi  policy  and  if  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  it  is  found  that  Khadi  is  not  basically  a  sound  propo¬ 
sition,  it  should  be  given  a  decent  burial.  Today  Khadi  is 
on  its  trial.  It  will  successfully  emerge  from  it  only  by 
yirtue  of  its  inherent  strength  and  if  it  lacks  that  strength, 
all  bother  about  it  will  be  love’s  labour  lost.” 

“  All  I  know,”  finally  persisted  the  friend,  “  is  that 
where  there  is  widespread  and  genuine  demand  for  a  com¬ 
modity  and  the  supply  falls  short,  it  should  be  possible  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  adjust  the  economic  balance  and 
satisfy  the  demand  in  question.’” 
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"  A  Testament  of  Faith 

Gandhi  ji  replied  :  “I  can  only  warn  you  of  the  danger. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  used  machine-carded  slivers 
for  spinning.  We  might  as  well  have  used  mill-yarn.  For, 
what  is  a  roving  but  unspun  yarn  ?  If  we  had  not  broken 
away  from  it  and  had  not  introduced  hand-carding,  Khadi 
would  have  been  defunct  by  now.  The  late  Sir  Gangaram 
said  to  me  :  ‘  Only  give  up  the  spinning  wheel,  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  handloom  and  I  am  with  you.’  He  did  not 
realize,  what  we  know  today,  that  the  use  of  mill-yarn 
is  the  principal  stranglehold  on  the  handloom  industry. 
In  hand-spun  yarn  lies  its  only  salvation.  If  the  spinning 
wheel  goes,  the  handloom  is  bound  to  follow  suit.  Khadi 
will  cease  to  have  any  value  in  my  eyes,  if  it  does  not 
usefully  employ  the  millions.  Many  of  the  “  compromises  ” 
that  have  been  suggested  are  such  as  to  take  away  from 
it  its  essential  character.  The  late  Sir  Fazalbhai  prophesied 
to  me  when  I  saw  him  thirty  years  ago,  that  Khadi  was 
ultimately  bound  to  fail.  He  is  gone  but  Khadi  has  remain¬ 
ed.  May  be  a  new  era  has  now  opened  and  Khadi  is  an 
anachronism  in  it.  Only,  I  do  not  feel  so.” 

Harijan,  25-8-’46,  p.  277. 
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THE  HANDLOOM 

The  Director  of  Information  (Bombay)  has  circulated 
a  memorandum  on  handloom  weaving  done  under  the 
Department  of  Industries  and'  Commerce.  I  publish  below 
the  salient  extracts  from  the  memorandum  : 

“  From  some  fifteen  years  past  Government  has  been  trying 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  better  and  more  economical  methods 
and  appliances  in  the  handloom  weaving,  dyeing  and  calico 
printing  industries. 

“  Handloom  weaving  is  still  a  very  important  industry  in  this 
Presidency,  for  it  supplies  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  cloth 
required  by  the  population  of  the  Presidency,  and  during  the  past 
thirty  years  handlooms  have  increased  their  output  almost  as  fast 
as  power-looms. 
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“Under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Industries  there 
were  four  weaving  schools  and  seven  weaving  demonstrations  in 
progress,  and  these  were  continued  during  last  year.  One  of  their 
functions  is  to  help  in  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle  loom, 
which  increases  the  output  of  the  individual  weaver  by  40  per  cent. 
In  these  schools  instruction  is  given  to  boys  in  weaving  cotton 
and  mercerized  bordered  sarees,  silk  sarees,  dhotis,  shirtings,, 
etc.,  of  somewhat  complicated  and  fancy  designs  which  serve  as 
good  object-lessons  to  other  weavers  working  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  schools.  All  these  schools  are  equipped  with  Khadi  (i.e.  pit) 
looms  for  beginners  and  saree  looms  for  advanced  pupils.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  although  last  year  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  mill  industry  yet  it  was  fairly  favourable  to  handloom 
workers  who,  at  centres  where  silk  and  other  fancy  cloth  was 
prepared,  could  earn  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  60  a  month,  while  on 
Khadi  (pit)  and  other  cotton  looms  the  wages  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  Rs.  35  a  month. 

“  The  experiment  of  training  agriculturists  in  hand-weaving  as 
a  spare  time  occupation  was  continued  at  Hoshali  in  the  Dharwar 
District.  Accommodation  was  provided  for  8  agriculturists  at  a  time 
in  the  school,  and  as  a  result  six  of  the  first  batch  took  up  hand¬ 
weaving  seriously  by  purchasing  fly-shuttle  looms,  and  the  others 
have  announced  their  intention  of  doing  so.  At  Hulkotti  where 
the  experiment  was  carried  out  in  the  previous  year,  two  dozen  fly- 
shuttle  looms  were  introduced  among  the  agriculturists. 

“  The  Weavers’  Association  of  Dhulia  petitioned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  open  a  demonstration  of  automatic  loom  and  allied 
appliances.  This  was  done,  but  the  weavers  could  not  see  their 
way  to  purchasing  the  machines  which  are  somewhat  expensive^ 
A  hand-sizing  machine,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  great  an 
improvement  on  the  existing  methods  that  arrangements  were 
made  to  produce  copies  of  it  locally.  The  Department  is  now 
demonstrating  a  number  of  machines  at  Sholapur ;  a  large  centre 
for  handloom  weaving,  where  hundreds  of  flv-shuttle  handlooms 
are  found  to  work  economically  in  competition  with  power-mills. 
The  handloom  weaver  can  compete  with  the  power-mill  worker  so 
far  as  weaving  operation  is  concerned,  but  his  preparatory  pro¬ 
cesses  such  as  winding,  twisting,  doubling  and  sizing  are  slow 
and  defective  and  form  a  considerable  handicap. 

“  An  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  demonstration  work 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Industries  is  to  be  found  at 
Bhiwandi  in  Thana  District.  In  the  year  1916  weaving  schools 
were  opened  here  and  a  number  of  fly-shuttle  looms  introduced 
amongst  the  weavers.  A  census  and  survey  of  handloom  industry 
in  this  town  taken  last  year  show  that  out  of  a  total  number  of 
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1,800  handlooms  nearly  1,500  were  fitted  with  fly-shuttle  slays. 
This  illustrates  how  improved  working  methods  continue  to  spread 
in  a  weaving  locality  even  after  the  weaving  school  which  intro¬ 
duced  them  on  a  small  scale  has  been  closed. 

“  Demonstrations  of  improved  methods  of  dyeing  met  with 
success  in  Faizpur,  Dhulia,  Charni  (Khandesh)  and  Malegaon.” 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Department  that  the  attempt  to 
introduce  the  handloom  in  the  homes  of  agriculturists  is 
foredoomed  to  failure  ?  A  little  knowledge  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  will  demonstrate  the  impracticability  of  such 
introduction.  Hand-weaving  is  a  long  process  requiring 
sustained  labour  and  in  itself  demanding  several  processes 
at  which  more  persons  than  one  are  required  to  work  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  not  possible  in  a  peasant’s 
cottage.  Hence  from  time  immemorial  hand-weaving  has 
been  a  separate  occupation  and  an  independent  and  sole 
means  of  livelihood.  A  peasant  requires  an  auxiliary  occu¬ 
pation  which  he  can  take  up  or  leave  at  will.  Such  an 
occupation  for  the  millions  is  only  hand-spinning.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  other  such  occupations  for  utilizing  odd 
moments.  But  no  other  than  hand-spinning  will  be  found 
to  serve  millions  of  men  and  women.  Hence  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industries  will  justify  its  existence  and  will  think 
in  terms  of  the  millions  rather  than  of  individuals  and  of 
India  rather  than  of  England,  then  it  will  devote  its  atten¬ 
tion  principally  to  hand-spinning,  organize  it  among  the 
villagers,  and  make  improvements  in  the  various  methods 
of  hand-spinning.  I  am  glad  to  note  here  that  the  kindred 
Department  in  Bengal  is  turning  its  attention  to  hand¬ 
spinning  though  still  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  This  hand¬ 
spinning  is  the  one  thing  in  which  Government,  if  it  at  all 
means  well,  can  co-operate  with  the  people  in  making  it  a 
success.  We  have  often  been  told  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government.  The  proper  and  natural  thing,  however,  is  for 
the  Government  to  co-operate  with  the  people,  anticipate 
their  wants  and  provide  for  them.  I  would  also  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the  Department  that,  until  they 
control  all  the  processes  cotton  has  to  go  through  before  it 
is  brought  to  the  loom,  the  latter  will  act  merely  as  feeder 
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to  Manchester,  Japan  or  even  Bombay.  Whereas  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Department  is  or  should  be  to  teach  the  villager 
to  subject  the  produce  of  his  field  to  all  the  processes  in  his' 
own  home  or  village  so  that  he  has  a  variety  of  occupation 
and  so  that  he  may  not  feel  stranded  and  helpless  when 
famine  or  flood  overtakes  him  and  leaves  him  without 
crops  and  without  work. 

Young  India,  14-5-’25,  p.  170. 
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*  •  HANDLOOM  v.  SPINNING  WHEEL 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  recognized  that  India 
having  more  than  71  per  cent  of  her  population  as  agri¬ 
culturists  most  of  whom  are  idle  for  nearly  six  months  in 
the  year,  needs  a  supplementary  industry,  and  that  that 
industry  to  be  universal  can  only  be  hand-spinning  because 
it  is  more  remunerative  and  therefore  a  better  proposition. 

Now  let  us  understand  this  argument  in  some  detail. 
It-  is  said  that  hand-weaving  gives  about  eight  annas  per 
day  as  against  one  anna  from  hand-spinning.  Therefore, 
if  a  person  works  for  only  two  hours  per  day,  he  will  earn 
from  hand-weaving  two  annas  against  one  pice  in  the  same 
time  from  hand-spinning.  It  is  added  that  one  pice  would 
be  no  economic  attraction  to  anybody,  and  that  if  hand¬ 
weaving  could  be  presented  to  the  people,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ask  them  to  do  hand-spinning  instead.  The  prota¬ 
gonists  of  the  handloom  contend  further  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  getting  as  much  mill-spun  yarn  as  may  be 
required  for  India’s  needs,  and  finally  they  say  that  even 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  alive  hand-weaving,  which  has 
hitherto  defied  the  competition  of  weaving  mills,  it  should 
be  pushed  with  vigour  and  determination.  Some  of  the 
protagonists  of  hand-weaving  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  hand-spinning  movement  is  mischievous  in  that  it 
turns  people’s  attention  away  from  the  possible  industry  of 
hand-weaving  and  misleads  them  into  supporting  an 
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impossible  industry  which  has  died  of  its  own  inherent 
weakness. 

Let  us  test  this  specious-looking  argument. 

In  the  first  instance,  hand-weaving  is  not  a  practicable 
proposition  as  a  supplementary  industry,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  teach,  it  has  never  been  universal  in  India,  it 
requires  several  hands  to  work  at,  it  cannot  be  done  during 
odd  moments.  It  has  been  and  can  only  be  generally  an 
independent  occupation  and  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
sole  occupation  like  shoe-making  or  smithy. 

Moreover  hand-weaving  cannot  be  universal  in  the 
same  sense  that  hand-spinning  can  be.  India  needs 
4,661  million  yards  of  cloth  per  year.  A  weaver  weaves  on 
an  average  three-quarters  of  a  yard  per  hour  of  rough 
khaddar.  Therefore,  if  all  foreign,  indigenous  or  mill-made 
cloth  could  be  excluded,  at  the  most  nine  million  weavers 
working  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  per  day  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  whole  of  our  annual  requirements.  If  it  be 
contended  that  not  so  many  weavers  but  so  many  families 
would  be  occupied,  then  the  two  annas  for  two  hours 
would  have  to  be  distributed  among  many,  thus  materially 
reducing  the  earnings  of  the  individual  per  day. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  spinning.  We 
know  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  universal  supplementary 
industry  of  India.  Millions  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  art, 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  even  now  spinning  wheels  in 
their  homes.  Hand-spinning  is,  therefore,  capable  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  limitless  extension.  And  as  it  has  been  found  that 
ten  spinners  supply  ond  weaver,  against  nine  million 
weavers  ninety  million  spinners  would  be  able  to  add  to 
their  earnings  what  to  them  will  be  a  material  income. 

I  have  assumed  that  very  high  figure  of  40  rupees  per  year 
per  head  to  be  the  average  income.  Unlike  weaving,  spin¬ 
ning  may  be  interrupted  any  moment,  and  therefore  it  can 
be  done  during  all  odd  moments.  Spinning  is  learnt  easily 
and  quickly  and  the  spinner -begins  to  draw  some  thread 
from  the  very  commencement. 
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Moreover  it  is  wrong  to  rely  upon  an  unfailing  supply 
of  mill-yarn.  Hand-weaving  and  mill-weaving  are  not 
complementary  propositions.  They  are  mutually  anta¬ 
gonistic,  the  tendency  of  weaving  mills,  like  all  machinery, 
always  being  to  displace  the  product  of  the  hand.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  hand-weaving  could  become  a  supplementary  indus¬ 
try  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  have  to  be  solely  dependent 
on  mills  which  would  naturally  squeeze  the  last  pie  from 
the  weaver  for  the  supply  of  yarn  and  would  scrap  it  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  hand-spinning  and  hand-weaving 
are  mutually  complementary,  as  can  be  today  proved  from 
the  experience  of  the  existing  spinning  depots.  Even  as  I 
write,  I  have  letters  from  co-workers  saying  that  in  their 
centres  they  have  to  send  awa}^  weavers  for  want  of  yarn. 

It  is  little  known  that  a  vast  number  of  weavers  of 
mill-yarn  are  in  the  hands  of  sowcars,  and  they 'must  be, 
so  long  as  they  rely  upon  the  mill  product.  The  village  eco¬ 
nomy  demands  that  the  weaver  should  receive  his  yarn  not 
from  the  middleman  but  from  his  fellow-worker  the 
farmer. 

Again  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  are  at  present 
some  twenty  lakhs  of  weavers  at  work.  Every  additional 
loom  means  an  outlay  of  at  least  Rs.  15.  Every  additional 
wheel  need  not  mean  more  than  Rs.  3J.  The  Khadi  Pratish- 
than  pattern  costs  only  Rs.  2J.  And  at  a  pinch  even  an 
improvised  takli ,  which  need  not  cost  anything,  can  be 
impressed  into  service. 

Thus  the  spinning  wheel  appears  to  be  the  only 
foundation  on  which  satisfactory  village  life  can  be  con¬ 
structed.  It  is  the  centre  round  which  alone  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  village  reorganization. 

But  it  is  said  that  one  pice  per  two  hours  is  np  eco¬ 
nomic  attraction  to  even  the  poor  villager.  In  the  first 
place,  the  wheel  is  not  meant  for,  it  is  not  now  presented 
to,  any  person  who  has  a  more  remunerative  employment. 
How  is  it  that  thousands  of  women  are  today  walking  a  few 
miles  daily  or  weekly  to  receive  raw  cotton  and  the  few 
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pice  for  the  yarn  they  deliver  ?  If  a  loom  were  suggested 
to  them,  they  would  not  take  it  up,  they  would  not  have 
the  time  or  the  ability  for  it.  Town-dwellers  have  no  notion 
of  the  gnawing  poverty  of  the  masses  of  India.  Let  us  not 
talk  of  the  machine  age  in  their  case.  The  machinery  of 
Manchester  has  robbed  them  of  the  butter  to  their  bread 
which  the  wheel  was,  for  it  has  been  replaced  by  nothing 
else  equal  to  it  or  better.  For  these,  therefore,  the  spinning 
wheel  is  their  only  hope. 

I  do  not  here  examine  the  more  ambitious  but  chime¬ 
rical  proposals  for  agricultural  improvements.  There  is 
room  enough  for  them  I  have  no  doubt.  But  that  is  a  matter 
of  time  and  education,' whereas  the  ever-growing  poverty 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  which  the  wheel  alone 
supplies.  The  wheel  does  not  displace  or  disregard  possibi¬ 
lities  in  the  shape  of  such  improvements.  It  is  a  prelude  to 
them.  Wherever  it  has  gone,-  it  is  affecting  the  lives  of 
villagers  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  it  enables  the  towns¬ 
people  to  establish  a  living  contact  with  the  villagers  and 
their  villages. 

‘.If  hand-spinning  is  all  you  say,  how  is  it  that  it  has 
not  already  been  universally  adopted  ?  ’  asks  the  critic.  The 
question  is  quite  fair.  The  answer  is  simple.  The  message 
of  the  wheel  has  to  be  carried  to  a  people  who  have  no 
hope,  no  initiative  left  in  them,  and  who  would,  if  left  to 
themselves,  starve  and  die  rather  than  work  and  live.  Such 
was  not  the  case  before,  but  long  neglect  has  made  laziness 
a  habit  with  them.  That  laziness  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  living  contact  and  example  of  men  of  character  and 
industry,  plying  the  wheel  ’  before  them  and  by  gently 
showing  them  the  way.  The  second  great  difficulty  is  the 
absence  of  a  ready-market  for  khaddar.  I  confess  that  it 
cannot  for  the  time  being  compete  with  mill  cloth.  I  will 
not  engage  in  any  such  killing  competition.  The  capitalist 
may  for  capturing  the  market  sell  his  calico  for  nothing. 
The  manufacturer  whose  only  capital  is  labour  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  Can  there  be  any  competition  between  the 
dead  artificial  rose  however  symmetrical  it  may  be,  and  the 
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living  rose  whose  two  petals  will  not  be  alike,  or  can  there 
be  any  competition  between  a  wax  statue  of  Cromwell  and 
the  living  one  ?  Khaddar  is  a  living  thing.  But  India  has  lost 
her  eye  for  the  real  art  and  is  therefore  satisfied  with  the 
glossy  exterior.  Revive  the  healthy  national  taste  for 
khaddar  and  you  will  find  every  village  a  busy  hive.  As  it 
is,  the  resources  of  khaddar  organizations  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  to  create  a  market  for  the  article.  The 
marvel  is  that,  in  spite  of  heavy  odds  against  it,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  making  headway.  Over  twelve  lakhs  worth  of 
khaddar  was  sold  only  last  year.  But  it  is  nothing  to  boast 
of  when  one  thinks  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  have  thus  summarized  the  case  for  the  spinning 
wheel  as  a  supplementary  industry  as  against  the  hand- 
loom.  Let  there  be  no  confusion  of  thought.  I  am  not 
against  the  handloom.  It  is  a  great  and  thriving  cottage 
industry.  It  will  progress  automatically  if  the  spinning 
wheel  succeeds.  It  is  bound  to  die  if  the  wheel  fails. 

I  invite  criticism  of  the  argument,  and  shall  gladly 
retrace  my  steps  if  the  argument  or  the  facts  cannot  be 
sustained. 

Young  India,  ll-ll-’26,  p.  390. 
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Shri  Jajuji  writes  to  say  that  whilst  on  the  one  hand, 
hand-spun  yarn  is  piling  up,  on  the  other,  handloom  wea¬ 
vers  are  day  by  day  giving  up  hand-spun  yarn  in  preference 
to  mill-yarn.  An  appeal  to  the  weavers  through  the 
columns  of  Harijan,  whether  in  English  or  any  of  the 
Indian  languages,  will  be  good  for  nothing.  Hardly  any 
weaver  reads  Harijan  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  read  it 
out  to  him,  he  will  not  take  interest  in  it.  Hence  the  task 
of  speaking  to  the  weavers  on  the  suicidal  effect  of  aban¬ 
doning  hand-spun  yarn  devolves  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  Charkha  Sangh  workers.  They  have  to  reason  out  to 
the  weavers  how  they  will  be  ultimately  responsible  for 
killing  their  own  occupation  by  excluding  hand-spun  yarn. 
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As  soon  as  the  mill-owners  can  do  so  profitably,  they  will 
certainly  stop  selling  mill-yarn  and  will  weave  it  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  not  philanthropists.  They  have  set  up 
mills  in  order  to  make  money.  They  will  stop  selling  their 
yarn  to  handloom  weavers,  if  they  find  weaving  it  more 
profitable.  Therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  time  when  hand- 
loom  weavers  will  be  starved.  These'  are  really  fed  by  hand- 
spinners  even  as  they  in  their  turn  are  fed  by  handloom 
weavers.  They  are  twins  complementary  of  each  other. 
This  fact  should  be  brought  home  to  the  weavers  by  the 
Charkha  Sangh.  With  loving  patience  and  knowledge  they 
should  try  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  weavers  and 
learn  how  to  remove  them.  Acharya  Yinoba  has  pointed  out 
one  remedy,  namely,  to  double  and  twist  the  yarn  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cones  are  unwound!  If  this  practice 
becomes  universal,  there  would  be  no  untwisted  hand-spun 
yarn  available  for  weaving.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
twisted  hand-spun  yarn  is  any  day  as  weavable  as  mill-spun 
yarn,  if  indeed  it  is  not  more  so.  Since  the  time  of  my 
discharge  from  my  last  imprisonment,  I  have  been  proclaim¬ 
ing  as  vehemently  as  I  can  that  the  workers  should  master 
the  art  of  weaving  as  well  as  they  have  mastered  the  art 
of  spinning.  Had  they  not  taken  to  spinning  themselves 
they  would  not  have  solved  the  many  difficulties  of  spin¬ 
ners.  They  have  now  to  make  up  for  past  neglect,  however 
unconscious  it  may  have  been,  by  learning  the  art  of  wea¬ 
ving  and  by  practising  it  assiduously.  Then  and  then  only 
will  they  understand  the  difficulties  that  professional  wea¬ 
vers  experience  in  weaving  hand-spun  yarn  and  be  able  to 
solve  them. 

Harijan,  31-3-’40J  p.  59. 
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MILL  CLOTH 

If  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  Khadi,  whether  cotton, 
wool  or  silk,  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  what  is  the  place 
of  mill  cloth  in  the  national  economy,  is  the  question  often 
asked.  If  millions  of  villagers  could  receive,  understand  and 
take  up  the  message  of  the  spinning  wheel  today,  I  know 
that  there  is  no  room  for  mill  cloth,  whether  foreign  or 
Indian,  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  that  the  nation  will 
be  all  the  better  for  its  entire  disappearance. 

This  statement  has  nothing  to  do  with  machinery  or 
with  the  propaganda  for  boycott  of  foreign  cloth.  It  is 
purely  and  simply  a  question  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  Indian  masses. 

But  unless  Providence  comes  to  the  rescue  and  mira¬ 
culously  and  immediately  drives  the  masses  to  the  spinning 
wheel  as  to  a  haven  of  refuge,  the  Indian  mills  must  conti¬ 
nue  to  supplement  the  Khadi  manufacture  for  a  few  years 
to  come  at  any  rate.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  great  mill-owners  to 
regard  the  mill  industry  as  a  national  trust  and  that  they 
should  realize  its  proper  place.  The  mill-owners  cannot 
wish  to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the  masses.  They 
should  on  the  contrary  model  their  business  in  keeping  with 
the  national  requirements  and  wipe  out  the  reproach  that 
was  justly  levelled  against  them  during  the  Bengal  Parti¬ 
tion  agitation.  Even  now  complaints  continue  to  come  from 
Calcutta  and  elsewhere  that  Indian  mills  are  charging  for 
their  dhotis  more  than  Manchester  although  their  dhotis 
are  inferior  to  the  Manchester  ones.  If  the  information  is 
correct,  it  is  highly  unpatriotic,  and  such  a  policy  of  grab 
is  likely  to  damage  both  the  cause  and  the  country.  At  the 
moment  when  the  country  is  going  through  the  travail  of 
a  new  birth,  surely  it  is  wicked  to  charge  inordinate  prices 
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and  thus  not  merely  to  stand  aloof  from  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  but  actually  to  be  callously  indifferent  to  it. 

The  mill-owners  might  also,  if  they  will,  take  a  larger 
view  of  the  situation,  understand,  appreciate  and  foster 
the  Khadi  movement  and  study  the  wants  of  the  people  and 
suit  their  manufactures  to  the  new  needs  of  the  country. 

But  whether  they  do  or  not,  the  country’s  march  to 
freedom  cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  any  corporation 
or  groups  of  men.  This  is  a  mass  manifestation.  The  masses 
are  moving  rapidly  towards  deliverance,  and  they  must 
move  whether  with  the  aid  of  the  organized  capital  or  with¬ 
out.  This  must,  therefore,  be  a  movement  independent  of 
capital  and  yet  not  antagonistic  to  it.  Only  if  capital  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  masses,  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  capitalists  and  hasten  the  advent  of  the  happy  day. 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  before.  India’s  history  is  not  one 
of  strained  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  four  divisions  is  as  religious  as  it  is  economic  and 
political.  And  the  condition  has  not  been  affected  for  the 
worse  by  the  admixture  of  Islamic  culture  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  religious  and  therefore  beneficial  to  the  poor.  Islam 
seems  to  forbid  the  hoarding  of  capital  as  it  literally  forbids 
usury. 

And  even  at  the  present  moment  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  that  capital  is  standing  out.  It  was  the  modest  capitalist 
who  subscribed  so  liberally  to  the  Tilak  Swaraj  Fund.  But 
it  has  to  be  admitted  with  pain  that  the  bulk  of  the  mill- 
owners  unfortunately  stood  out.  Manufacture  of  piece- 
goods  is  the  large'st  industry  in  the  country.  It  is  time  for 
it  to  make  its  choice.  Will  it  make  it  or  will  it  drift  ? 

Young  India,  23-2-’22,  p.  119. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MILLS 
A  correspondent  writes  : 

“  According  to  you  khaddar  and  th§  spinning  wheel  are  the 
best  means  of  winning  Swaraj.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  your 
noble  intentions  or  self-sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  understood  why  you 
fail  to  realize  that  by  insisting  on  the  wholesale  adoption  of 
khaddar  you  will  be  putting  a  large  number  of  mill-owners  and  a 
considerably  large  number  of  shareholders  to  terrible  loss  and 
distress,  for,  whereas,  the  former  have  expended  huge  sums  of 
money  on  mills,  the  latter  —  of  whom  there  are  verjr  many  of 
even  below  passable  competence  —  have  sunk  their  all  in  mill 
shares  in  the  earnest  hope  of  eking  out  a  conffortable  living  with 
the  decent  dividends  they  would  realize,  having  been  emboldened 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  mills.  Thus,  while  you  hope  to  bring 
prosperity  to  a  very  large  number  of  lower  orders  who  know  no 
respectability  and  can  in  any  way  make  both  ends  meet,  you  will 
doubtless  be  bringing  ruin  to  an  equally  large  or  at  least  to  a 
very  considerable  number  of  high  arid  middle  class  men. 

2.  As  a  great  mahatma  imbued  with  the  most  disinterested 
and  sympathetic  feelings  towards  mankind  at  large,  it  behoves 
you  to  hold  the  scales  even  and  to  exercise  your  best  intellect  in 
striking  a  middle  course  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage 
khaddar  and  the  spinning  wheel  to  a  reasonable  extent  and  on  the 
other  to  help  the  mill-owners  and  the  huge  body  of  shareholders. 

3.  By  all  means  boycott  foreign  cloth,  but  allow  the  optional 
use  of  mill  cloth  and  khaddar.  You  will  thereby  be  helping  many 
a  high  and  middle  class  man.” 

This  is  a  pathetic  letter.  I  wish  the  correspondent’s  fears 
were  realized.  Then  he  will  discover  that  the  impending 
ruin  of  mills  and  shareholders  of  mills  will  be  the  time  of 
their  own  and  India’s  salvation.  He  will  discover  then  that 
India  will  be  pulsating  with  a  new  life  and  the  middle 
class  will  be  drawing  their  sustenance  not  as  now  from 
a  starving  peasantry  but  from  prosperous  farmers  who 
would  gladly  exchange  their  produce  for  things  they  need 
but  cannot  themselves  manufacture.  A  little  reflection  will 
enable  the  correspondent  to  realize  that  he  and  the  rest  of 
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the  shareholders  as  well  as  directors  of  mills  will  have  to 
co-operate  with  the  people  before  the  spinning  wheel  is  so 
well  established  as  to  oust  the  mills.  Let  the  correspondent 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  spinning  wheel 
has  to  displace  nearly  sixty  crores  worth  of  foreign  cloth 
before  it  can  touch  the  Indian  mill  cloth’.  But  for  reasons  I 
have  stated  in  these  *  pages  every  one  of  us  must  simply 
think  of  Khadi  to  the  exclusion  of  even  Indian  mill  cloth. 
Our  mills  need  no  patronage  from  me  or  anyone  else.  They 
have  their  own  agencies  and  peculiar  methods  of  adver¬ 
tising  their  wares.  For  those  who  are  within  the  Congress 
beat  to  have  the  option  of  using  mill-spun  is  to  kill  the 
Khadi  industry.  Khadi  needs  all  the  protection  that  can  be 
given  to  it  before  it  can  produce  an  impression  upon  the 
market. 

So  much  for  the  consolation  of  the  correspondent  or 
those  who  think  like  him.  May  I,  however,  remind  him 
that,  if  the  letter  were  not  written  in  ignorant  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  mills  and  the  middle  class,  it  would  be 
considered  a  heartless  performance  ?  What  does  the  corres¬ 
pondent  mean  when  he  refers  to  ‘  lower  orders  who  know 
no  respectability  and  can  in  any  way  make  both  ends 
meet  ’  ?  Is  he  sure  that  ‘  lower  orders  know  no  respecta¬ 
bility  ’  ?  Have  they  no  feelings,  are  they  not  injured  by  an 
angry  word  ?  In  what  sense  are  they  lower  except  in  their 
poverty  for  which  we  the  middle  class  are  responsible  ? 
And  may  I  inform  the  correspondent  that  the  ‘  lower 
orders  ’  not  only  do  not  ‘  make  the  two  ends  meet  ’  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  living  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  ? 
If  the  middle  class  people  voluntarily  suffer  losses  for  the 
sake  of  the  ‘  lower  classes  ’,  it  would  be  but  tardy  repara¬ 
tion  for  their  participation  in  the  latter’s  exploitation.  It 
is  this  arrogation  of  superiority  and  consequent  callousness 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  lower  classes  that  keeps  us 
from  Swaraj  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  life-giving 
Charkha.  I  invite  the  correspondent  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
masses  and  by  taking  to  the  Charkha  identify  himself  with 
his  less  fortunate  countrymen. 
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Lastly,  let  the  correspondent  remember  that,  if  I  may 
L>e  advised  on  the  ground  of  my  broad  humanity  to  be 
tender  to  our  mills  at  the  expense  of  the  ‘  lower  classes  I 
must  also  be  urged,  as  I  have  been  by  other  friends,  to  be 
tender  to  foreign  mills  .for  the  same  reasons.  But  if  it  is 
true,  as  it  is  true,  that  foreign  "mills  have  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  the  masses,  the  consideration  of  humanity 
demands  -that  the  masses  should  be  taught  to  revert  to  the 
Charkha  even  though  foreign  mill-owners  may  suffer. 
Even  so  must  indigenous  mills  suffer,  if  need  be,  for  the 
sake  of  those  on  whose  poverty  their  fortunes  are  built. 
If  an  enterprising  baker  puts  up  cheap  bakeries  in  our 
villages  so  as  to*  replace  household  kitchens,  the  whole 
nation,  I  hope,  will  rise  against  such  an  enterprise.  The 
reason  for  the  opposition  would  be  the  same  as  the  reason 
for  my  opposition  to  the  mills  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  the  interest  of  the  masses. 

Young  India,  17-7-24,  p.  240. 
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Everybody  is  anxious  that  at  this  critical  juncture  in 
our  history  we  should  be  able  to  exhibit  some  real  strength. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  realized  that  such  strength 
can  be  developed  and  shown  only  through  boycott  of  foreign 
cloth  as  distinguished  from  British  cloth.  In  this  boycott  it 
is  possible  for  our  mills  to  play  an  important,  indeed  a 
decisive,  part  if  they  wish. 

Some  day  or  other  they  will  have  to  choose  between 
this  alien  Government  and  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  a  large  extent  they  are  dependent  for  their  existence 
upon  the  toleration,  if  not  the  goodwill,  of  the  Government. 
Thoreau  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that  possession  of 
riches  under  an  evil  Government  was  a  sin  and  poverty  was 
virtue.  The  riches  of  the  rich  are  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  day  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 
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But  if  the  mills  are  dependent  for  their  existence  on 
the  toleration  or  goodwill  of  the  Government,  they  are  no 
less  so  on  the  toleration  or  goodwill  of  the  people.  They  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  people  only  so  long  as  the  latter  remain 
ignorant,  supine  or  disunited.  But  the  past  seven  }^ears 
have  not  been  lived  in  vain  by  the  nation.  The  mass  awa¬ 
kening  that  has  taken  place  will  never  die.  No  one  can  tell 
when  and  how  the  people  will  show  their  strength. 

But  the  mills  occupy  a  privileged  position.  By  showing 
a  little  courage,  a  little  consideration  for  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  by  exercising  a  little  self-sacrifice  they 
can  serve  both  the  Government  and  the  people.  They  can 
convert  the  Government  and  advance  the  people’s  cause. 

This  is  how  in  my  humble  opinion  they  can  do  it : 

They  can  standardize  their  prices,  taking  the  lowest 
average  of  a  number  of  top  and  lean  years. 

They  can  come  to  terms'  with  the  leaders  organizing 
boycott  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cloth  required  for 
the  nation. 

They  can  refrain  from  manufacturing  those  varieties 
that  can  be  easily  and  immediately  produced  by  Khadi 
organizations,  thus  freeing  their  energy  for  manufacturing 
more  of  the  varieties  they  can  at  the  present  moment 
manufacture  more  easily  than  the  Khadi  organizations. 

They  can  limit  their  profits  to  a  minimum  and  let  the 
surplus,  if  any,  be  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  boycott, 
or  if  that  be  unnecessary,  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  labourers. 

This  would  mean  all-round  honesty,  perseverance, 
mutual  trust,  a  voluntary  and  honourable  triple  alliance 
between  labour,  capital  and  the  consumer.  It  would  mean 
capacity  for  organization  on  a  vast  scale.  And  if  we  are 
to  attain  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  through  non-violence, 
we  shall  have  some  day  or  other  to  fulfil  the  tests  just 
enumerated  by  me. 

In  my  humble  opinion  we  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
task.  The  organization  required  for  the  purpose  is  not  un¬ 
familiar  to  us.  The  only  question  is,  have  we  the  will  ? 
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Have  the  mill-owners  enough  vision,  enough  love  of  the 
country  ?  If  they  have,  they  can  take  the  lead. 

Let  me  redeclare  my  own  faith.  For  boycott  to  be 
swiftly  brought  about,  a  combination  between  Khadi  and 
truly  indigenous  mills  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  I  use  the  words  ‘  truly  indigenous  ’,  because  we 
have  bogus  mills  in  India  which  are  Indian  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  located  in  the  country,  whose  share¬ 
holders,  whose  management,  whose  spirit  are  mainly,  when 
not  wholly,  foreign.  But  if  the  indigenous  mills  cannot  or 
will  not  lead  or  join  the  national  movement,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Khadi  alone  can  achieve  the  boycott,  if  the 
politically  minded  India  has  the  will,  the  faith  and  the 
energy  required  for  the  purpose.  We  have  not  enough 
horse-power  expressed  through  steam  engines,  oil  engines 
or  electricity,  but  we  have  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
man-power  lying  idle  and  pleading  to  be  used,  and  essen¬ 
tially  qualified  for  the  purpose.  Oh  for  a  faith  that  would 
see  and  use  this  supply  of  living  power  ! 

Young  India,  15-3-’28,  p.  82. 
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A  friend  writes  in  effect : 

*  “  Several  Congressmen  are  nowadays  advocating  the  use  of 
indigenous  mill  cloth  side  by  side  with  Khadi.  There  is  a  move¬ 
ment  to  give  mill  cloth  a  place  in  Congress  Khadi  shops.  Will  you 
not  give  your  clear  opinion  on  this  point  ?  I  know  what  it  is,  but 
all  Congress  workers  do  not.  They  would  like  to  have  your  gui¬ 
dance,  especially  in  view  of  your  recent  articles  on  the  part  the 
indigenous  mills  may  play  in  the  boycott  movement.” 

The  Congress  resolutions  on  Khadi  are  unequivocal. 
For  those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  respect  them  there  is  no 
course  open  but  to  avoid  the  use  of  cloth  manufactured  in 
our  mills.  But  in  these  days  of  growing  anarchy  it  is  idle  to 
quote  Congress  resolutions  either  to  support  or  to  oppose 
particular  conduct  on  the  part  of  Congressmen. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  re-examine  the  question  of  Congress¬ 
men  optionally  using  indigenous  mill  cloth  in  the  place 
of  foreign  cloth,  or  hawking  such  mill  cloth.  We  know  the 
experience  of  Bengal.  The  Swadeshi  movement  of  Bengal 
during  the  partition  days  suffered  a  check  because  of  the 
greed  and  dishonesty  of  mill-owners.  They  inflated  prices 
and  even  sold  foreign  cloth  in  the  name  of  Swadeshi.  There 
is  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  they  would  behave  better 
on  this  occasion.  Indeed  the  facts  about  spurious  Khadi 
that  I  have  brought  to  light  show  that  the  mills  will  not  be 
slow  to  exploit  the  Swadeshi  spirit  for  their  own  benefit  as 
opposed  to  the  larger  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

But  even  if  the  mills  were  to  play  the  game,  Congress¬ 
men  will  not  need  to  use  mill  cloth  or  to  advertise  it.  The 
mills  playing  the  game  means  their  advertising  and  selling 
Khadi,  their  assimilation  of  the  Khadi  spirit,  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  predominance  of  Khadi  over  mill  cloth. 

It  must  be  definitely  realized  that  mills  alone,  even 
if  they  wished,  cannot  in  our  generation  displace  foreign 
cloth.  Therefore  there  must  be  in  the  country  an  agency 
that  would  devote  its  attention,  so  far  as  boycott  of  foreign 
cloth  is  concerned,  exclusively  to  Khadi  propaganda.  That 
agency  has  been  the* Congress  since  1920.  Khadi  production 
and  Khadi  propaganda  act  at  once  as  a  check  upon  the 
greed  of  mills  and  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  as  an 
indirect  but  very  effective  encouragement  to  mills  ii^  their 
struggle  against  foreign  competition.  Exclusive  devotion  to 
Khadi  on  the  part  of  Congressmen  enables  Khadi  to  find 
a  foothold  and  enables  mills  effectively  to  carry  on  their 
operations  where  the  Congress  has  as  yet  no  influence 
worth  the  name.  Hence  it  is  that  the  mills  have  never 
resented  the  Khadi  propaganda.  On  the  contrary  jnany 
of  their  agents  have  assured  me  that  they  have  benefited 
by  the  Khadi  propaganda  inasmuch  as  it  has  created  -an 
anti-foreign-cloth  atmosphere  enabling  them  to  sell  their 
comparatively  coarser  count  cloth.  Stop  exclusive  Khadi 
propaganda,  play  with  mill  cloth,  and  you  kill  Khadi,  and 
in  the  long  run  you  kill  even  mill  cloth,  for  it  cannot  by 
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itself  stand  foreign  competition.  In  a  competition  between 
indigenous  and  foreign  mills  the  one  disturbing  factor  of 
healthy  mass  sentiment  would  be  wholly  wanting,  if  there 
were  no  Khadi  spirit. 

Last  but  not  least,  the. inestimable  value  of  Khadi  con¬ 
sists  in  its  capacity  for  tremendous  mass  education,  mass 
uplift,  and  substantial  relief  of  growing  starvation.  Where¬ 
as  mill  cloth  affords  no  work  and  no  financial  help  to  the 
masses,  every  yard  of  Khadi  means  so  much  work  and 
money  to  the  masses  who  are  being  doubly  ruined  for  want 
of  work  and  wages.  Therefore,  for  every  patriotic  lover  of 
the  country  there  is  no  escape  from  exclusive  use  of  and 
propaganda  of  Khadi. 

Young  India,  10-5-’28,  p.  148. 
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I 

Sometime  before  the  Provincial  Ministries  through¬ 
out  India  were  formed,  I  had  heard  that  quotas  of  spindle 
were  offered  to  the  Provinces  on  pain  —  if  a  particular 
Province  did  not  take  its  quota  —  of  the  refused  quota 
being  transferred  to  the  other  Provinces.  Now  that  the 
Provincial  administrations  are  in  full  swing,  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  these  Governments  can  admit  new 
mills  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  hand-spinning  on  a 
national  scale.  My  answer  is  emphatically  in  the  negative, 
if  the  encouragement  of  hand-spinning  is  meant  to  be 
sincere.  Behind  the  India-wide  quota  is  the  fundamental 
belief  that  mills  alone  can  and  must  supply  India’s  needs 
for  cloth  and  that  hand-spun  may  be  permitted  to  exist  for 
the  fastidious  few.  That  was  not  how  hand-spinning  was 
conceived  in  Congress  resolutions  and  that  certainly  is  not 
the  way  that  the  A.I.S.A.  has  progressed.  If  the  national 
Governments  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hand¬ 
spinning  has  and  should  have  no  future,  they  should  not 
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waste  a  single  rupee  along  the  lines  followed  by  the 
A.I.S.A.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  share  the  belief  of  the 
A.I.S.A.,  they  should  forego  their  quota  even  if  the  fore¬ 
going  should  involve  some  initial  loss.  The  loss  will  be 
demonstrably  for  the  future  gain  of  the  masses. 

Another  question  has  arisen  as  to  why  the  Working 
Committee  should  not,  at  any  rate,  declare  a  uniform  policy 
to  be  followed  by  all  the  Congress  Provinces.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  the  Committee  from  doing  so.  But  it  is 
open  to  them  to  say  that  the  Congress  policy  has  been 
enunciated  times  without  number.  Each  Province  has  to 
measure  its  own  belief  in  the  Congress  scales.  The 
Working  Committee  might  not  go  into  details. 

Then  why  may  not  the  Central  Government  lay  down 
a -policy  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Central  Government 
represents  all  India  and  all  parties.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
lay  down  any  exclusively  Congress  policy,  much  less  a 
policy  in  a  matter  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Provinces.  It  would  be  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
'  the  rights  of  Provinces. 

Looked  at  from  all  points  of  view,  in  the  matter  of 
Khadi  as  of  Prohibition  and  other  subjects  allotted  to  the 
Provinces,  the  Provinces  must  evolve  along  their  own  lines. 
They  will  miserably  fail,  if  they  look  to  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  to  guide  them.  The  Central  Government  simply  has 
not  the  right  even  ff  it  had  the  unholy  wish. 

Harijan,  6-10-’46,  p.  340. 

II 

The  Premier  of  Madras  has  fallen  foul  of  the  big  capi¬ 
talist  interests  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  even 
some  Congressmen.  I  have  had  cuttings  sent  to  me  from 
Madras  Press.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  criticism  seems 
to  me  to  be  interested  and  ignorant. 

My  name  has  been  dragged  in  the  controversy.  That 
I  sponsor  the  Premiers  scheme  should  not  affect  a  dis¬ 
passionate  discussion  of  the  very  simple  problem. 

The  simple  question  is  merely  this  :  Can  Khadi  become 
universal  in  Madras  if  encouragement  is  given  by  the 
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Madras  Government  to  new  mills  being  erected  or  old  ones 
being  so  expanded  as  to  enable  them  to  double  production  ? 
Are  the  villagers  expected  to  be  so  simple  as  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  would  be  merely  playing  with  Khadi,  if  mill 
cloth  heavily  aided  is  to  be  dumped  down  in  their  midst, 
probably  at  a  rate  cheaper  even  than  cotton  required  to 
weave  a  particular  length  of  Calico  ?  This  happened  when 
Japan  sent  her  Calico  to  India. 

The  Madras  scheme  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  utilize  a 
part  of  the  idle  hours  of  the  villagers  for  spinning  sufficient 
yarn  to  clothe  themselves.  Is  it  chimerical  to  induce  and 
expect  the  people  to  utilize  their  idle  hours  to  do  useful, 
national,  honest  labour  ? 

It  will  be  time  to  declaim  against  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  when  there  is  a  feasible  scheme  to  find  useful  and 
more  remunerative  employment  for  all  who  need  work.  It 
is  hardly  an  honourable  pastime  to  dismiss  from  conside¬ 
ration  honest  servants  of  the  nation  by  dubbing  them 
idealists,  dreamers,  fanatics  and  faddists. 

Let  not  capitalists  and  other  entrenched  personages 
range  themselves  against  the  poor  villagers  and  prevent 
them  from  bettering  their  hard  lot  by  dignified  labour. 

The  great  flaw  about  new  mills  in  the  Madras  scheme 
was  detected  by  me.  It  was  when  the  Textile  Commissioner 
was  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  two  things  running 
side  by  side  and  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  as  envisaged 
by  the  A.I.S.A.,  that  he  ventured  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Madras  Government.  His  reputation  will  be  at  stake  if  it 
is  impracticable  or  unworkable,  not  the  critics’. 

This  is  work  for  democracy  by  a  democratic  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Hence  the  scheme  must  be  popular  at  least  where  it  is 
to  be  tried. 

It  must  not  be  one  man’s  scheme  but  the  whole 
Government’s. 

It  must  have  the  backing  of  the  Legislature. 

In  no  case  may  it  smack  of  compulsion. 


E.  I.  R.  H-21 
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It  must  be  intrinsically  practicable  and  of  benefit  to 
the  masses. 

These  conditions  of  success  are  all  reduced  to  writing. 
The  Government  have  accepted  them  in  toto  after,  I  under¬ 
stand,  full  discussion  with  experts  and  among  themselves. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  existing  Madras  mills 
will  not  be  touched  at  present.  That  the  whole  mill  indus¬ 
try  will  be  affected,  if  the  scheme  spreads  like  wild  fire  as 
I  expect  some  day  such  a  thing  must,  goes  without  saying. 
Let  not  the  largest  capitalist  rue  the  day  when  and  if  it 
comes. 

The  only  question  then  worth  considering  is  whether 
the  Madras  Government  are  honest  and  competent.  If  they 
are  not,  everything  will  go  wrong.  If  they  are,  the  scheme 
must  be  blessed  by  all  and  must  succeed. 

Harijan,  27-10-’46,  p.  372. 

Ill 

(From  the  text  of  an  interview  which  Gandhi ji  gave  to  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton  Grover  which  appeared  under  the  caption  “  A  Timely  Interview  ”.) 

Asked  for  his  reaction  to  the  decision  of  the  Madras 
Ministry  which  has  decided  against  any  expansion  of  the 
cotton  mills  industry  in  the  Province  in  order  to  promote 
the  Gandhian  plan  for  home  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
Mahatma  said  : 

“  I  think  it  is  the  finest  thing  going.  If  you  want  to 
follow  this  logically,  then,  you  must  follow  it  through.” 

Asked  whether  it  would  then  be  logical  to  4  follow 
through  ’  to  the  extent  that  mills  presently  in  the  Province 
would  be  stopped,  he  replied’ that  if  in  time,  through  the 
progressive  programme,  the  mills  came  to  have  no  custo¬ 
mers,  then  they  would  quit  —  “  unless  they  chose  to  sell 
outside  India 

Harijan,  3-ll-’46,  p.  382. 
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HAS  TO  FULFIL 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  The  Charkha  ”) 

“  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient  deep  disdain, 

She  let  the  thundering  legions  past 
And  plunged  in  thought  again.’' 

I  congratulate  the  Socialists,  the  Royists  and  others 
who  have  spoken  out  their  minds  on  spinning.  The  situa¬ 
tion  that  faces  the  country  is  most  serious.  If  civil  resis¬ 
tance  is  declared  in  right  earnest,  there  should  be  no  sus¬ 
pension  unless  there  is  a  proper  settlement.  It  therefore 
follows  that,  if  the  fight  is  to  be  non-violent,  the  non-vio¬ 
lence  must  be  unadulterated.  I  must  not  be  weak  in  my 
statement  of  the  requirements.  If  I  hesitate,  I  would  betray 
the  national  cause.  I  dare  not  lead  an  army  that  does  not 
answer  the  qualifications  which  I  regard  as  essential  for 
success. 

No  half-hearted  allegiance  will  do.  Divided  allegiance 
will  lead  to  disaster.  The  critics  should  realize  that  I  have 
not  imposed  'myself  on  the  Congress.  I  am  no  dictator 
though  I  have  been  given  that  nickname  by  unkind 
friends.  I  have  no  sanction  for  imposing  my  will  on  any 
*  person.  Therefore  I  call  myself  truly  a  servant  of  the 
people.  The  public  should  know  that  I  have  not  even  been 
formally  appointed  ‘  Generalissimo  ’.  Not  that  the  Working 
Committee  would  not  give  me  the  formal  appointment.  But 
I  suggested,  and  the  members  agreed,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it.  Thus  if  ever  there  can  be  a  bond  of  un¬ 
mixed  love  and  confidence  between  a  general  and  his  men, 
this  is  such  a  one.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Congress 
from  ignoring  me  and  passing  any  resolution  it  likes.  There 
is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  prevent  any  person 
or  any  province  or  district  from  declaring  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  at  his  or  its  own  risk.  They  will  be  guilty  of 
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indiscipline  towards  the  Congress.  But  I  can  do  nothing  in 
regard  to  such  insubordination. 

Hence  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  out 
the  case  for  spinning.  It  should  be  enough  that  it  is  the 
requirement  that  every  Satyagrahi  has  to  fulfil. 

But  I  must  continue  to  argue  till  I  convert  opponents 
or  I  own  defeat.  For  my  mission  is  to  convert  every  Indian 
whether  he  is  a  Hindu,  Muslim  or  any  other,  even  English¬ 
men  and  finally  the  world,  to  non-violence  for  regulating 
mutual  relations  whether  political,  economic,  social  or  reli¬ 
gious.  If  I  am  accused  of  being  too  ambitious,  I  should 
plead  guilty.  If  I  am  told  that  my  dream  can  never  mate¬ 
rialize,  I  would  answer  ‘  that  is  possible,’  and  go  my  way. 
I  am  a  seasoned  soldier  of  non-violence,  and  I  have  evi¬ 
dence  enough  to  sustain  my  faith.  Whether,  therefore,  I 
have  one  comrade  or  more  or  none,  I  must  continue  my 
experiment. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  co-workers  to  realize  is 
that  I  have  no  hate  in  me  for  a  single  Englishman.  I  am  not 
interested  in  driving  him  out  of  India.  I  am  interested  in 
converting  him  into  a  servant  of  India  instead  of  his  being 
and  believing  himself  to  be  a  ruler  or  a  member  of  the 
ruling  race.  I  feel  towards  him  precisely  as  I  feel  towards 
an  Indian  no  matter  what  his  faith  may  be.  Therefore  those 
who  do  not  share  this  elementary  quality  with  me,  cannot 
become  co-Satyagrahis. 

My  love  of  Englishmen  is  not  of  the  drawing  room 
type.  No  one  has  painted  their  imperialism  in  more  lurid 
colours  than  perhaps  I  have.  But  then  I  have  done  likewise 
in  my  domestic  as  also  political  circle.  The  love  of  my 
conception,  if  it  is  as  soft  as  a  rose  petal,  can  also  be  harder 
than  flint.  My  wife  has  had  to  experience  the  hard  variety. 
My  eldest  son  is  experiencing  it  even  now.  I  had  thought  I 
had  gained  Subhas  Babu  for  all  time  as  a  son.  I  have  fallen 
from  grace.  I  had  the  pain  of  wholly  associating  myself 
with  the  ban  pronounced  on  him.  Time  was  when 
Dr.  Khare  and  Vir  Nariman  used  to  say  that  my  word  was 
law  for  them.  Alas,  I  can  no  longer  claim  that  authority. 
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Anyway  I  was  party  to  the  disciplinary  measures  taken 
against  them.  I  maintain  that  I  have  acted  towards  them 
as  I  have  acted  towards  those  who  are  considered  nearest 
and  dearest  to  me.  In  all  my  dealings  love  has  dictated  my 
actions.  Even  so  have  I  acted  towards  Englishmen.  Of 
course  they  have  called  me  all  kinds  of  names  when  I  have 
fought  them.  Their  bitter  criticism  of  me  had  as  much 
effect  on  me  as  their  praise.  I  say  all  this  not  to  claim  or 
expect  any  certificate  of  merit.  I  want  to  show  that  because 
I  have  said  hard  things  about  British  rule  and  methods  ill- 
will  against  Englishmen  must  not  be  imputed  to  me.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  filled  with  ill-will  against  them  will  find 
me  a  misfit  in  the  end. 

I  am  enunciating  no  new  ideas  here.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Indian  Home  Rule  ( Hind  Swaraj)  which  was 
written  in  1908  when  the  technique  of  Satyagraha  was  still 
in  process  of  formation.  The  Charkha  had  become  part  of 
this  programme  of  love.  As  I  was  picturing  life  based  on 
non-violence,  I  saw  that  it  must  be  reduced  to  the  simplest 
terms  consistent  with  high  thinking.  Food  and  raiment  will 
always  remain  the  prime  necessities  of  life.  Life  itself  be¬ 
comes  impossible  if  these  two  are  not  assured.  For  non¬ 
violent  defence,  therefore,  society  has  to  be  so  constructed 
that  its  members  may  be  able  as  far  as  possible  to  look 
after  themselves  in  the  face  of  an  invasion  from  without 
or  disturbances  within.  Just  as  a  domestic  kitchen  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  such  circumstances,  the  takli  or  at  most 
the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  are  the  simplest  posses¬ 
sions  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Society  based  on  non¬ 
violence  can  only  consist  of  groups  settled  in  villages  in 
which  voluntary  co-operation  is  the  condition  of  dignified 
and  peaceful  existence.  A  society  which  anticipates  and 
provides  for  meeting  violence  with  violence  will  either  lead 
a  precarious  life  or  create  big  cities  and  magazines  for 
defence  purposes.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  from 
the  state  of  Europe  that  its  cities,  its  monster  factories  and 
huge  armaments  are  so  intimately  interrelated  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The  nearest  approach  to 
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* 

civilization  based  upon  non-violence  is  the  erstwhile  village 
republic  of  India.  I  admit  that  it  was  very  crude.  I  know 
that  there  was  in  it  no  non-violence  of  my  definition  and 
conception.  But  the  germ  was  there.  All  I  have  said  may 
be  pure  folly.  It  behoves  me  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
nation  not  to  hide  my  folly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  big  change.  I  hope  it  will  be  for  the  better, 
but  it  may  be  also  for  the  worse.  I  must  have  the  courage 
to  share  with  my  co-workers  my  innermost  thoughts  even 
though  I  may  risk  the  loss  of  their  co-operation. 

i 

To  resume  the  argument.  It  is  from  that  germ  that  I 
have  developed  the  technique  of  non-violence.  If  the 
Charkha  can  bear  the  ample  interpretation  I  have  put  upon 
it,  it  becomes  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  armoury  of 
Satyagraha.  The  weak  thread  from  the  wheel  binds  the 
millions  in  an  unbreakable  cord.  One  yard  of  the  thread 
may  be  useless,  but  millions  of  unending  threads  spun  by 
willing  and  knowing  hands  will  make  a  cord  strong  enough 
to  bear  any  strain  that  may  be  put  upon  it.  But  between 
1908  and  1914  the  idea  remained  dormant.  The  whole 
scheme  was  conceived  for  India.  Nevertheless  the  spirit 
of  it  was  worked  out  even  in  South  Africa.  The  life  of  the 
Satyagrahis  there  was  reduced  to  simplest  terms.  Whether 
barristers  or  others,  they  learnt  the  dignity  of  labour.  They 
accepted  voluntary  poverty  as  their  lot  in  life  and  identified 
themselves  with  the  poor.  On  my  arrival  in  India  I  began 
single-handed  to  work  for  revival  of  the  Charkha.  In  1921 
Khadi  became  one  of  the  chief  items  of  the  constructive 
programme  of  the  Congress.  The  Charkha  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Congress  flag  with  its  vital  connection  with 
non-violence.  I  am,  therefore,  today  saying  nothing  new. 
But  as  has  often  happened  people  have  passed  by  what 
I  have  said,  until' they  have  been  compelled  to  take  action. 

I  have  great  regard  for  all  the  comrades  who  have 
been  writing  against  the  Charkha  and  its  implications. 
They  are  rendering  a  service  by  guiding  the  country 
according  to  their  lights.  I  do  not  want  their  mechanical 
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assent  to  my  requirements.  I  should  take  it  if  it  served  the 
national  purpose,  but  I  know  that  it  cannot. 

I  must  here  consider  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad’s  letter  to 
The  Times  of  India.  I  know  we  have  had  political  diffe¬ 
rences  practically  since  my  return  to  India  in  1915.  He  is 
an  eminent  lawyer.  But  that  no  more  entitles  him  to  give 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  economy  of  the  Charkha 
than  on  the  use  of  infantry  in  modern  warfare.  I  invite  him 
to  study  the  literature  that  has  grown  round  it.  I  promise 
that  he  will  revise  his  opinion  on  its  potency.  May  I  also 
remind  him  that  I  claim  many  mill-owners  among  my 
friends  ?  They  know  my  views  about  mills.  They  know  too 
that  I  have  had  a  share  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  our 
mills  in  relation  to  foreign  mills.  Sir  Chimanlal  should  also 
know  that  I  am  guiding  the  policy  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  labour  union  in  all  India.  My  opposition  to  the 
mills  is  unbending  and  uncompromising.  But  it  is  wholly 
non-violent,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  mill-owners 
will  be  the  first  to  give  me  that  certificate.  My  connection 
with  the'  mills  is  a  happy  and  complete  illustration  of  non¬ 
violent  resistance.  I  need  not  be  reminded  that  they 
pamper  me  because  they  know  that  my  activity  cannot 
touch  them.  I  flatter  myself  with  the  belief  that  they  know 
better.  They  know  that,  if  with  my  fixed  views  about  mills 
I  had  violent  intentions  about  them,  my  activity  could 
cause  so  much  trouble  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  treat 
me  as  an  enemy  and  to  summon  the  assistance  of  the  law 
against  me. 

But  I  like  Sir  Chimanlal’s  challenge  to  the  ex-minis¬ 
ters.  Let  them  speak. 

Harijan,  13-l-’40,  p.  410. 
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FOR  SWARAJ  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  MASSES 

(From  “  In  Fulfilment  of  Promise  ”) 

On  merits  I  must  reiterate  my  belief  that  without 
hand-spinning  becoming  universal,  there  will  be  no  Swaraj 
in  terms  of  the  masses.  It  is  true  that  we  were  hand¬ 
spinning  before  we  came  under  foreign  rule.  But  we  did  not 
then  know  the  national  necessity  of  it.  Do  we  not  often 
neglect  our  lungs  by  inhaling  impure  air  ?  When  however 
they  become  bad,  we  realize  their  necessity  as  well  as  that 
of  pure  air.  Return  to  the  spinning  wheel  means  so  much 
organization,  so  much  co-operation,  so  much  saving  of 
money  and  so  much  distribution  of  it  among  the  masses 
and  so  much  removal  of  temptation  from  the  way  of  the 
Englishmen,  that  it  surprises  me  to  find  any  one  question 
the  possibility  of  establishing  Swaraj  through  the  spinning 
wheel.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  I  have  not  suggested 
the  spinning  wheel  under  every  circumstance  to  every 
nation  for  the  attainment  of  Swaraj.  Mr.  Acharya  will  see 
that  he  argued  against  the  Charkha  from  premises  I  have 
*  not  advanced..  .  .An  able  patriot  seriously  said,  “  I  do  not 
believe  your  programme  because  I  do  not  feel  as  you  do  for 
the  masses.  Rather  than  that  they  should  die  of  starvation 
and  plague,  I  would  sacrifice  them  on  the  battle-field  by 
simply  driving  them  to  it.  It  will  be  a  reluctant  sacrifice, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  necessary.  When  these  millions  who  are 
merely  a  burden  to  society  are  made  to  die  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  India  will  be  a  land  worth  living  in.  It  will  be  a  free 
India  containing  only  free  men,  not  starvelings  and  helots.” 
I  told  the  friend  that  his  argument  was  irresistible  if  I 
could  accept  his  premises.  But  as  we  could  not  accept  each 
other’s  premises  we  agreed  to  differ,  respected  each  other’s 
conclusions  and  parted  the  best  of  friends.  For  me  I  must 
sink  or  swim  with  the  lowest  of  my  countrymen.  If 
Mr.  Acharya  can  be  induced  to  realize  this  position;  he  will 
find  that  I  am  the  same  person  he  knew  me  in  1920. 

Young  India,  24-7-’24,  p.  246. 
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CHARKHA  —  SWARAJ  —  AHIMSA 

A  correspondent  says  now  that  civil  disobedience  is  in 
the  air  I  must  once  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  my¬ 
self,  summarize  in  a  single  article  my  argument  showing 
that  there  is  a  vital  connection  between  the  Charkha, 
Swaraj,  and  Ahimsa.  I  gladly  make  the  attempt. 

The  spinning  wheel  ' represents  to  me  the  hope  of  the 
masses.  The  masses  lost  their  freedom,  such  as  it  was,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Charkha.  The  Charkha  supplemented  the 
agriculture  of  the  villagers  and  gave  it  dignity.  It  was  the 
friend  and  solace  of  the  widow.  It  kept  the  villagers  from 
idleness.  For  the  Charkha  included  all  the  anterior  and 
posterior  industries  —  ginning,  carding,  warping,  sizing, 
dyeing  and  weaving.  These  in  their  turn  kept  the  village 
carpenter  and  the  blacksmith  busy.  The  Charkha  enabled 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  villages  to  become  self-con¬ 
tained.  With  the  exit  of  the  Charkha  went  the  other  village 
industries,  such  as  the  oil  press.  Nothing  took  the  place  of 
these  industries.  Therefore  the  villages  were  drained  of 
their  varied  occupations  and  their  creative  talent  and  what 
little  wealth  these  brought  them. 

The  analogy  of  the  other  countries  in  which  too  village 
handicrafts  were  destroyed  will  not  serve  us  because, 
whereas  the  villagers  there  had  some  compensating  advan¬ 
tages,  India’s  villagers  had  practically  none.  The  industria¬ 
lized  countries  of  the  West  were  exploiting  other  nations. 
India  is  herself  an  exploited  country.  Hence,  if  the  villagers 
are  to  come  into  their  own,  the  most  natural  thing  that 
suggests  itself  is  the  revival  of  the  Charkha  and  all  it 
means. 

This  revival  cannot  take  place  without  an  army  of  self¬ 
less  Indians  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  working  with  a 
single  mind  in  the  villages  to  spread  the  message  of  the 
Charkha  and  bring  a  ray  of  hope  and  light  into  their  lustre¬ 
less  eyes.  This  is  a  mighty  effort  at  co-operation  and  adult 
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education  of  the  correct  type.  It  brings  about  a  silent  and 
sure  revolution  like  the  silent  but  sure  and  life-giving 
revolution  of  the  Charkha. 

Twenty  years’  experience  of  Charkha  work  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  the  argument  here 
advanced  by  me.  The  Charkha  has  served  the  poor  Muslims 
and  Hindus  in  almost  an  equal  measure.  Nearly  five  crores 
of  rupees  have  been  put  into  the  pockets  of  these  lakhs  of 
village  artisans  without  fuss  and  tomtoming. 

Hence  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  Charkha  must 
lead  us  to  Swaraj  in  terms  of  the  masses  belonging  to  all 
faiths.  The  Charkha  restores  the  villages  to  their  rightful 
place  and  abolishes  distinctions  between  high  and  low. 

But  the  Charkha  cannot  bring  Swaraj,  in  fact  it  will 
not  move,  unless  the  nation  has  faith  in  non-violence.  It 
is  not  exciting  enough.  Patriots  yearning  for  freedom  are 
apt  to  look  down  upon  the  Charkha.  They  will  look  in  vain 
to  find  it  in  history  books.  Lovers  of  liberty  are  fired  with 
the  zeal  to  fight  and  banish  the  foreign  ruler.  They  impute 
all  the  vices  to  him  and  see  none  in  themselves.  They  cite 
instances  of  countries  having  gained  their  freedom  through 
seas  of  blood.  The  Charkha  devoid  of  violence  seems  an 
utterly  tame  affair. 

In  1919  the  lovers  of  the  liberty  of  India  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  non-violence  as  the  only  and  sure  means  to 
Swaraj  and  to  the  Charkha  as  a  symbol  of  non-violence.  The 
Charkha  found  its  proud  place  on  the  national  flag  in  1921. 
But  non-violence  had  not  gone  deep  into  the  heart  of  India, 
and  so  the  Charkha  never  came  into  its  ‘own.  It  will  never 
come  into  its  own  unless  the  vast  body  of  Congressmen 
develop  a  living  faith  in  non-violence.  When  they  do  so 
they  will,  without  needing  any  argument,  discover  for 
themselves  that  there  is  no  other  symbol  of  non-violence 
than  the  Charkha,  and  that  without  its  universalization 
there  will  be  no  visible  expression  of  non-violence.  It  is 
common  ground  that  without  non-violence  there  can  be  no 
non-violent  disobedience.  My  argument  may  be  false,  my 
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data  may  be  faulty.  But  holding  the  views  I  do,  let  me  pro¬ 
claim  that  without  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  me  I  simply  cannot  declare  civil  disobedience. 

,  Harijan,  13-4-’40,  p.  85. 
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SWARAJ  THROUGH  KHADI 

I 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Swaraj  in  Swadeshi  ”) 

The  real  reform  that  India  needs  is  Swadeshi  in  its 
true  sense.  The  immediate  problem  before  us  is  not  how  to 
run  the  Government  of  the  country,  but  how  to  feed  and 
clothe  ourselves.  In  1918  we  sent  sixty  crores  of  rupees  out 
of  India  for  buying  cloth.  If  we  continue  to  purchase 
foreign  cloth  at  that  rate,  we  deprive  the  Indian  weaver 
and  spinner  of  that  amount  from  year  to  year  without 
practically  giving  him  or  her  any  other  work  in  exchange. 
No  wonder  a  tenth  at  least  of  the  population  is  cruelly  half- 
starved  and  the  majority  of  the  rest  underfed.  He  who  has 
eyes  may  see  for  himself  that  the  middle  class  people  are 
already  being  underfed  and  our  babies  are  not  getting 
enough  milk  for  themselves.  The  Reform  Scheme,  no 
matter  how  liberal  it  is,  will  not  help  to  solve  the  problem 
in  the  immediate  future.  But  Swadeshi  can  solve  it  now. 

The  Punjab  has  made  the  solution  still  clearer  to  me. 
God  be  thanked  that  the  beautiful  women  of  the  Punjab 
have  not  yet  lost  the  cunning  of  their  fingers.  High  or  low, 
they  still  know  the  art  of  spinning.  They  have  not  yet 
burnt  their  spinning  wheels  as  many  Gujarati  women  have 
done.  It  is  to  me  a  perfect  delight  to  find  them  throwing 
balls  of  yarn  into  my  lap.  They  admit  they  have  time  at 
their  disposal  for  spinning.  They  admit  that  the  Khadi 
woven  from  their  hand-spun  yarn  is  superior  to  the 
machine-spun  yarn.  Our  forefathers  were  well  able  to 
clothe  themselves  with  little  effort  and  with  perfect  com  ¬ 
fort  without  having  to  buy  from  the  foreign  markets. 
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This  beautiful  art  —  and  yet  so  simple  —  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost  if  we  do  not  wake  up  betimes.  The  Punjab 
gives  proof  of  its  possibilities.  But  the  Punjab  too  is  fast 
losing  her  hold  of  it.  Every  year  witnesses  a  decrease  in  the 
output  of  hand-spun  yarn.  It  means  greater  poverty  in  our 
homes  and  greater  idleness.  The  women  who  have  ceased 
to  spin  are  not  utilizing  their  time  in  any  other  or  better 
manner  than  gossiping. 

But  one  thing  is  needful  to  undo  the  mischief.  If  every 
educated  Indian  will  realize  his  clear  primary  duty,  he  will 
straightway  present  the  women  of  his  household  with  a 
spinning  wheel  and  provide  the  facilities  for  learning  thq 
art  of  spinning.  Millions  of  yards  of  yarn  can  be  produced 
from  day  to  day.  And  if  every  educated  Indian  will  condes¬ 
cend  to  wear  the  cloth  produced  from  such  yarn,  he  will 
support  and  assist  in  rebuilding  the  only  possible  cottage 
industry  of  India. 

Without  a  cottage  industry  the  Indian  peasant  is 
doomed.  He  cannot  maintain  himself  from  the  produce  of 
the  land.  He  needs  a  supplementary  industry.  Spinning  is 
the  easiest,  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

I  know  this  means  a  revolution  in  our  mental  outlook. 
And  it  is  because  it  is  a  revolution  that  I  claim  that  the 
way  to.  Swaraj  lies  through  Swadeshi.  A  nation  that  can 
save  sixty  crores  of  rupees  per  year  and  distribute  that 
large  sum  amongst  its  spinners  and  weavers  in  their  own 
homes  will  have  acquired  powers  of  organization  and 
industry  that  must  enable  it  to  do  everything  else  necessary 
for  its  organic  growth. 

The  dreamy  reformer  whispers,  ‘  Wait  till  I  get  respon¬ 
sible  Government,  and  I  will  protect  India’s  industry  with¬ 
out  our  women  having  to  spin  and  our  weavers  having  to 
weave.’  This  has  been  actually  said  by  thinking  men.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  double  fallacy  underlying 
the  proposition.  India  cannot  wait  for  a  protective  tariff, 
and  protection  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  clothing. 
Secondly,  mere  protection  will  not  benefit  the  starving 
millions.  They  can  only  be  helped  by  being  enabled  to 
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supplement  their  earnings  by  having  a  spinning  industry 
restored  to  them.  So  whether  we  have  a  protective  tariff 
or  not,  we  shall  still  have  to  revive  the  hand-spinning 
industry  and  stimulate  hand-weaving. 

When  the  war  was  raging,  all  available  hands  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  England  were  utilized  in  the  naval  yards  for 
building  ships,  and  they  built  them  too  at  an  amazing  pace. 
If  I  'would  have  my  way,  I  would  make  every  available 
Indian  learn  spinning  or  weaving  and  make  him  or  her  do 
that  work  for  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  every  day.  I  would 
start  with  schools  and  colleges,  presenting  as  they  do  ready¬ 
made  organized  units. 

Multiplication  of  mills  cannot  solve  the  problem.  They 
will  take  too  long  to  overtake  the  drain,  and  they  cannot 
distribute  the  sixty  crores'  in  our  homes.  They  can  only 
cause  concentration  of  money  and  labour  and  thus  make 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

Young  India,  10-12-’19,  p.  5. 


II 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Question  Box  ”) 

A  Congressman  writes  : 

Q.  You  will  perhaps  agree  that  in  spite  of  considerable 
publicity  spinning  and  weaving  have  not  yet  found  favour  with  the 
public  to  the  extent  to  which  they  should  have  done.  I  think  if 
every  Congress  Committee — at  least  those  of  the  big  cities — starts 
a  sort  of  coaching  class  for  the  public  for  this  purpose,  it  can  do 
immense  good.  Many  people  —  particularly  the  poor  — do  not  take 
to  spanning  because  they  do  not  know  spinning  and  weaving,  what 
type  of  wheels  are  more  convenient  to  use  and  give  greater  output, 
how  these  are  properly  operated  upon,  how  best  they  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  or  utilize  the  yarn  thus  produced  etc.  If  once  or  twice  a 
week,  some  such  classes  are  undertaken  after  proper  publicity, 
and  people  are  instructed  in  this  technique  by  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions,  things  should  improve  much.  At  least  the  experiment  is 
worth  a  trial  by  the  Congress.  Even  if  regular  classes  are  not 
held  but  a  group  or  groups  of  experts  of  this  technique  undertake 
a  tour  and  give  demonstrations  and  instructions  to  the  public  for 
some  days  in  each  city  it  can  serve  the  purpose  to  a  considerable 
extent. 
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Questions  like  the  above  often  come  to  me  from 
Congressmen.  Since  this  is  exhaustive,  I  reproduce  it  as  it 
is.  The  signature  is  undecipherable.  Therefore,  I  am  unable 
to  say  to  which  Province  the  questioner  belongs.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  appropriate  if  the  writer  had  been  good 
enough  to  frame  his  letter  in  Hindustani.  The  vast  mass  of 
Congressmen  who  are  not  on  the  Congress  register  but  who 
are  more  Congressmen  than  the  registered  ones,  do  not 
know  English  and  those  who  do,  care  less  for  spinning  than 
for  being  on  the  Congress  register,  for  reasons  they  know’ 
and  which  I  need  not  specify.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  in  what  the  writer  says.  If  all  Congress  offices  became 
institutions  for  teaching  the  art  of  spinning  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  posterior  processes  right  up  to  the  manufacture  of 
Khadi,  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  face  of  the  villages  would 
be  changed  and  Swaraj  would  be  ushered  in  through  the 
effort  of  the  masses.  I  have  shown  in  these  columns,  how 
it  will  be  ushered  in.  These  lines  are  written  to  emphasize 
the  point  made  by  the  correspondent. 

Harijan,  18-8-’46,  p.  265. 

Ill 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  The  Revolutionary 
Charkha  ”) 

Shri  Dhirendra  Mazumdar  has  written  a  booklet  in 
Hindustani  entitled  The  Revolutionary  Charkha.  Though 
only  40  small  pages,  it  embodies  all  that  pertains  to  the 
new  scheme.  It  tells  how  true  Swaraj  and  true  revolution 
lie  hidden,  in  the  successful  working  of  the  same.  But  the 
revolution  will  remain  on  paper  only,  unless  the  scheme 
is  taken  up  in  earnest  and  action  proves  its  truth.  Hence, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  show  people  how  the  scheme 
can  be  worked  to  success.  Today  city-folk  are  very  per¬ 
turbed  because  they  cannot  buy  Khadi  even  though  they 
are  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  it.  Such  a  scarcity  has 
happened  before,  but  at  that  time  I  was  able  to  console 
them  by  assuring  them  that  Khadi  would  soon  be  made 
available,  because  it  was  a  matter  purely  of  pecuniary 
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adjustment.  Today  money  will  not  avail,  nor  can  true 
revolution  be  brought  about  by  money.  It  is  a  difficult  task 
to  change  the  habit  of  a  lifetime,  to  banish  laziness  and  to 
build  instead  of  destroying.  It  is  easy  to  loot  a  train  and 
take  possession  of  ten  thousand  rupees  but  hard  to  earn 
that  amount  through  the  sweat  of  one’s  brow.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  for  persons  in  the  share  market  to  make 
a  lakh  of  rupees  in  a  single  day.  But  who  has  even  heard 
of  a  similar  sum  being  earned  in  a  day  by  personal  labour  ? 
A  beggar  has  been  known  to  become  rich  by  drawing  a 
winning  ticket  in  a  lottery  but  no  poor  man  can  amass 
wealth  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  through  the  labour  of 
his  hands.  He  will  get  what  is  his  daily  market  value,  may 
be  eight  annas  or  may  be  even  two. 

It  is  one  thing  to  produce  Khadi  through  the  labour 
of  forty  crore  hands,  wholly  another  to  produce  mill  cloth. 
True  Swaraj  cannot  come  through  machines  worked  by  a 
few  thousand  hands.  But  if  20  crores  were  to  produce  Khadi 
through  their  own  understanding  labour  for  personal  use 
and  the  remainder  for  sale,  then  they  would  surely  change 
the  face  of  India.  It  is  another  matter  to  affirm  that  20  out 
of  40  crores  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  produce  cloth 
for  their  needs.  I  ,  at  least  can  never  own  to  it. 

Harijan,  28-7-’46,  p.  237. 
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WHY  ONLY  KHADI? 

Prof.  Kumarappa  has  a  grouse  against  me  that, 
although  I  am  the  author  and  guide  of  the  A.I.Y.I.A.,  I 
seem  to  treat  it  as  a  step-child.  I  have  retorted  that  the 
grouse  is  due  to  superficial  reasoning.  He  will  not  take  a 
defeat  lying  down.  He  has  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
again,  and  refuses  to  be  satisfied  till  I  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  the  other  village  industries  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  Khadi.  For  me  the  proposition  was  so  self-evident  as 
not  to  need  any  enunciation.  But  Prof.  Kumarappa  is  right 
so  far  as  practical  application  is  concerned.  People  are  not 
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governed  by  theory.  Thus  several  people  have  recently 
complained  to  me  that  they  know  men  who  use  Khadi 
but  use  no  other  village  articles.  They  suggest  that  many 
Congressmen  wear  Khadi  because  it  is  required  by  the 
Constitution.  But  having  no  belief  in  it  they  never  think  of 
anything  but  their  convenience  so  far  as  other  articles  of 
use  are  concerned.  This  I  call  fulfilling  the  letter  and  killing 
the  spirit.  And  where  the  spirit  is  killed  the  letter  is  of  as 
much  use  as  a  body  from  which  life  has  ebbed  away.  I  have 
often  said  that  Khadi  is  the  central  sun  round  which  the 
other  village  industries  revolve  like  so  many  planets.  They 
have  no  independent  existence.  Nor  will  Khadi  exist  with¬ 
out  the  other  industries.  They  are  absolutely  inter¬ 
dependent.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  make  a  choice  bet¬ 
ween  India  of  the  villages  that  are  as  ancient  as  herself  and 
India  of  the  cities  which  are  a  creation  of  foreign  domina¬ 
tion.  Today  the  cities  dominate  and  drain  the  villages  so 
that  they  are  crumbling  to  ruin.  My  Khadi  mentality  tells 
me  that  cities  must  subserve  villages  when  that  domination 
goes.  Exploiting  of  villages  is  itself  organized  violence.  If 
we  want  Swaraj  to  be  built  on  non-violence  we  shall  have 
to  give  the  villages  their  proper  place.  This  we  will  never 
do  unless  we  revive  village  industries  by  using  the  pro¬ 
ducts  thereof  in  place  of  things  produced  in  city  factories, 
foreign  or  indigenous.  Perhaps  it  is  now  clear  why  I 
identify  Khadi  with  non-violence.  Khadi  is  the  chief  village 
handicraft.  Kill  Khadi  and  you  must  kill  the  villages  and 
with  them  non-violence.  I  cannot  prove  this  by  statistics. 
The  proof  is  before  our  eyes. 

Harijan,  20-1V40,  p.  423. 
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« 

SHALL  WE  STILL  SPIN  AND  WEAR  KHADI  ? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Spinning  Still  ”) 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

“  I  and  the  members  of  my  family  have  been  regular  spinners 
and  wearers  of  Khadi.  Now  that  we  have  got  our  freedom,  do 
you  still  contend  that  we  should  spin  and  wear  Khadi  ?  ” 

This  is  a  strange  question.  Nevertheless,  it  represents 
the  condition  of  many  people.  Such  persons  evidently  took 
to  the  spinning  wheel  and  Khadi  merely  mechanically  and 
as  one  of  the  means  of  attaining  freedom.  These  friends 
forget  that  freedom  was  not  mere  removal  of  the  foreign 
yoke,  though  it  was  the  first  essential.  Khadi  represents 
and  represented  a  way  of  life  based  on  non-violence. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  practical  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Khadi  and  non-violence  shows*  that  the  main 
implication  of  Khadi  was  not  grasped  by  us  during  all  these 
years.  Hence,  the  tragedy  we  witness  of  fratricidal  strife 
and  the  lawlessness  on  many  sides.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
spinning  and  weaving  of  Khadi  are  more  important  than 
ever  if  we  are  to  have  freedom  that  is  to  be  instinctively 
felt  by  the  masses  of  the  villagers  of  India.  That  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Through  Khadi  we  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  man  in  the  place  of 
the  supremacy  of  power-driven  machine  over  him.  Through 
Khadi  we  were  striving  for  equality  of  all  men  and  women 
in  the  place  of  the  gross  inequality  to  be  witnessed  today. 
We  were  striving  to  attain  subservience  of  capital  under 
labour  in  the  place  of  the  insolent  triumph  of  capital  over 
labour.  Unless,  therefore,  all  the  effort  made  during  the 
past  thirty  years  in  India  was  a  retrograde  step,  hand¬ 
spinning  and  all  it  implies  must  be  prosecuted  with  much 
,  greater  vigour  and  far  greater  intelligence  than  hitherto. 

Harijan,  21-12-’47,  p.  476. 
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CAN  THERE  BE  A  GREATER  HALLUCINATION 

THAN  THIS  ? 

(Extracts  from  an  article  which  originally  appeared  under  the 
title  “  Where  Ahimsa,  Where  Khadi  ?  ”) 

As  for  Khadi,  it  has  a  kind  of  a  place  if  we  tear  it  from 
its  root  which  is  Ahimsa.  It  no  longer  occupies  the  proud 
place  of  being  the  symbol  par  excellence  of  Ahimsa.  Those 
who  being  in  the  political  field  support  Khadi  do  so  because 
it  has  attained  that  vogue.  Today  three  cheers  belong  not 
to  Khadi  but  to  mill  cloth  for  we  labour  under  the  delusion 
that  but  for  the  manufactures  from  our  mills,  millions 
would  have  to  go  naked.  Can  there  be  a  greater  hallucina¬ 
tion  than  this  ?  We  grow  enough  cotton  in  the  country.  We 
have  any  number  of  handlooms  and  spinning  wheels.  India 
is  not  unused  to  the  art  of  hand-spinning  and  hand¬ 
weaving  ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  fear  has  seized  us  that 
the  millions  will  not  take  to  hand-spinning  and  weaving 
hand-spun  yarn  for  their  own  needs.  A  haunted  man  will 
detect  fear  even  when  there  is  no  cause  for  it.  And  do  we 
not  know  that  many  more  die  of  fright  than  of  the  actual 
disease,  the  very  name  of  which  has  given  them  the  fright  ? 

Harijan,  2-ll-’47,  p.  389. 
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RULERS  AND  KHADI  ECONOMICS 

(From  “  Right  or  Wrong  ?  ”) 

Those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Congress  Government 
are  my  fellow  workers.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  they 
flourished  in  company  with  me  in  the  Congress  and  now 
occupy  top  places.  If  I  have  failed  to  convince  them  of  the 
soundness  and  feasibility  of  the  economics  referred  to  by 
the  correspondent,  how  should  I  expect  to  convince  others  ? 
They  do  not  feel  they  would  be  able  to  carry  the  people  of 
India  with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  what  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  as  the  ‘  Khadi  Economics  ’  and  to  renovate  the 
villages  of  India  through  village  industries. 

He  (the  correspondent)  rather  suggests^that  I  should 
prepare  Shri  Jajuji,  Shri  Kumarappa  and  such  like  to  take 
the  reins  of  Government  in  their  hands.  What  hallucina¬ 
tion  is  this  ?  What  right  have  I  to  prepare  people  ?  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  cannot 
be  conducted  at  the  bidding  of  one  man,  however  great 
he  may  be.  Again  who  are  more  capable  or  penetrating 
than  the  present  holders  of  the  reins  of  Government  ? 
When  more  capable  men  are  found,  I  am  sure  they  will 
give  place  to  their  betters.  As  far  as  I  know  them  they  are 
not  place  hunters.  Therefore,  without  being  told  by  any¬ 
body  they  will  of  their  own  accord  give  place  to  abler  hands 
and  feel  grateful  for  what  will  amount  to  a  relief  for  them. 

Harijan,  14-9-’47,  p.  320. 
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VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN.  KHADI 

(Extract  from  Chapter  II,  Item  5,  “  Other  Village  Industries  ”) 

These  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  Khadi.  There 

is  not  much  scope  for  voluntary  labour  in  them.  Each 

industry  will  take  the  labour  of  only  a  certain  number  of 

hands.  These  industries  come  in  as  a  handmaid  to  Khadi. 

They  cannot  exist  without  Khadi,  and  Khadi  will  be  robbed 

of  its  dignity  without  them.  'Village  economy  cannot  be 

complete  without  the  essential  village  industries  such 

as  hand-grinding,  hand-pounding,  soap-making,  paper- 

«• 

making,  match-making,  tanning,  oil-pressing  etc.  Congress¬ 
men  can  interest  themselves  in  these  and,  if  they  are  vil¬ 
lagers  or  will  settle  down  in  villages,  they  will  give  these 
industries  a  new  life  and  a  new  dress.  All  should  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  use  only  village  articles  whenever  and 
wherever  available.  Given  the  demand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  our  wants  can  be  supplied  from  our  villages. 
When  we  have  become  village-minded  we  will  not  want 
imitations  of  the  West  or  machine-made  products,  but  we 
will  develop  a  true  national  taste  in  keeping  with  the  vision 
of  a  new  India  in  which  pauperism,  starvation  and  idle¬ 
ness  will  be  unknown. 

Constructive  Programme,  (1941  edn.),  p.  11. 
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A  SCHEME  FOR  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Village  Industries  ”) 

A  friend,  who  is  a  thinker,  writes  in  connection  with 
village  industries  : 

“  Several  of  your  ideas,  good  in  themselves,  are  presented  to 
the  public  iin  such  a  form  as  to  call  for  a  high  standard  of  ethical 
sense  in  the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  common  man  is  actuated  in  his  conduct  only  by 
necessity  or  self-interest.  An  economic  order  based  on  an  appeal 
to  sentiment  or  man’s  ‘  higher  nature  ’  alone  cannot  last.  The 
reason  why  after  all  these  years  of  effort  the  Khadi  programme 
has  failed  to  show  a  more  substantial  result,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
your  followers,  the  British  vested  interests,  the  mill-owners  and 
cloth  dealers  were  all  ruled  by  their  essentially  selfish  human 
nature. 

“  I  too  want  society  to  be  based  on  high  moral  principles  of 
honesty  and  straight  dealing  between  man  and  man.  But  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  possible  till  we  can* eliminate  altogether  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  or  the  profit  motive.  Just  now  there  are  so  many 
controls  —  control  over  food,  over  transport  and  so  on.  The  time 
is  opportune  for  a  big  step  forward. 

“  The  Bombay  Government  has  set  up  a  committee  for  village 
industries.  It  includes  Shri  Manu  Subedar,  Shri  Bakshmidas  Asar 
and  Shri  Dhotre.  My  scheme  is  as  follows  : 

“  Taking  each  village  or  a  group  of  two  or  three  villages  as  a 
unit,  the  population  can  be  divided  into  children,  women,  old 
people  and  able-bodied  and  healthy  young  folk.  Then,  there  are 
those  who  are  unfit  to  put  in  regular  hours  of  work  or  work  all 
the  year  round  and  lastly  the  unskilled  lot,  lacking  means  or  skill 
or  both  for  the  pursuit  of  any  particular  vocation. 

“  Of  these  the  children  could  easily  be  made  to  work  for 
3  to  4  hours  a  day,  provided  the  work  is  not  of  a  fatiguing  nature. 
The  remaining  half  of  the  day  they  could  have  to  themselves  for 
attending  school. 

“  The  children  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  and 
the  adults  four  annas  per  day  from  the  day  they  begin  to  work. 
As  they  acquire  more  skill  the  wages  of  the  children  should  be 
increased  up  to  5  annas  and  those  of  the  adults  up  to  8  annas 
per  day. 

“  The  manufacture  in  one  village  should  be  confined  to  one 
kind  of  goods  only,  so  that  in  about  two  months’  time  the  workers 
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will  acquire  skill  and  avoid  making  mistakes.  The  manufactured 
article  should  be  such  as  can  be  utilized  locally.  The  State  should 
arrange  to  supply  raw  materials  and  appoint  two  or  three  experts 
to  train  the  workers.  The  State  should  also  undertake  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  manufactured  goods  and  arrange  for  their  transport 
and  cheap  distribution  to  the  poor  consumer. 

“  In  the  case  of  many  articles  thus  manufactured  the  cost  will 
be  less  than  if  they  were  manufactured  in  big  factories.  One  reason 
for  their  cheapness  would  be  the  economy  in  wages.  The  savings 
should,  therefore,  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  If,  as 
a  result  of  the  able-bodied  people  being  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  agriculture,  railways  and  other  such  occupations,  fewer  hands 
are  left  for  cottage  crafts  and  production  falls  it  would  not  matter. 

“  The  scheme  will  enable  millions  to  add  to  their  income  and 
make  the  two  ends  meet  without  throwing  them  on  the  un¬ 
employed  dole  or  loss  of  self-respect.  This  social  insurance  scheme 
is  in  accordance  with  our  Indian  culture  and  is  based  on  my 
personal  experience  of  35  years.  It  enables  even  men  and  women 
without  any  kind  of  special  skill  or  previous  training  to  eke  out 
a  living.  Those  who  wish  to  earn  more  can  take  to  more  lucrative 
occupations,  if  they  can  find  any.  But  none  need  feel  stranded. 

“  The  children  can  in  this  way  not  only  be  taught  a  craft  but 
also  get  their  education  in  addition.  The  expense  should  be  charged 
to  the  scheme. 

“  Some  features  of  the  scheme  are  : 

“  It  converts  a  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  in  the 
country  into  skilled  labour. 

“  By  bringing  transport,  stores,  accounts  etc.  under  State'  con¬ 
trol,  we  eliminate  completely  the  commercial  motive  from  a  vast 
field  of  the  average  man’s  life. 

“  One  or  two  crores  of  men,  women  and  children  engaged 
under  this  scheme  would  put  25  to  50  lakhs  of  rupees  into  their 
pockets  every  day  and  thus  millions  will  feel  the  glow  of  new  life. 

“  The  labour  that  is  at  present  going  to  waste  will  be  utilized 
for  producing  goods  worth  one  to  two  crores  per  year. 

“  The  State  will  obtain  raw  materials  at  the  cheapest  rates 
by  buying  straight  from  the  producers.  Whatever  the  State  buys 
would  be  bought  at  cost  price. 

“  Should  a  problem  arise  calling  for  consultation  with  a  specia¬ 
list  or  a  technical  expert,  his  services  should  be  requisitioned 
for  a  specified  period  and  he  should  be  paid  remuneration  for 
that  period. 

“  The  man  who  is.  engaged  to  keep  stores,  accounts  etc.,  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  children  as  well. 
After  two  or  three  years,  the  education  should  be  carried  on  by 
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the  monitor  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  senior  boys  should  teach 
the  junior  ones  and  the  teacher  should  teach  the  senior  boys  only. 

“  This  teacher  should  also  keep  about  50  commonly  used 
drugs.  For  instance,  allopathic  drugs  like  Tr.  iodine  and  Ayur¬ 
vedic  drugs  like  myrobalan  supplied  by  the  State  to  each  village 
along  with  the  relevant  literature.  These  drugs  should  be  sold  to 
the  villagers  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

“  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  household  articles  that 
can  be  manufactured  in  this  way : 


“  Cloth 
Paper 

Pencils,  penholders  etc. 

Wire  articles  made  out  of  pins 
etc. 

Soap 

Earthenware 

Pottery 

Buttons 

Glassware-bangles 

Registers,  book-binding 

Agricultural  implements 

Gur 

Nails 

Hair  Oil 

Boot  Polish 

Metal  Polish 

Phenyl 

Caps 

Chappals 

Utensils  of  daily  use 
String,  cord,  straps,  0 
Toys 


Small  Wooden  articles 
Match  sticks 

Empty  tins  made  of  cardboard 
and  tin 

Litho-label  printing 
Masala 

Papad,  Wadi  etc. 

Cots 

Combs 

Brushes,  broom-sticks  etc. 
Pen-knives,  table-knives, 
scissors  etc. 

Leather-goods 

Ink 

Ghee 

Lac 

Musical  instruments 
Fountain  pens 
Bicycles,  parts  of  watches 
Stockings,  banyan  etc. 

Candles 

Mirrors 

Playthings.” 


The  above  letter  presents  a  fascinating  picture  and 
deserves  careful  consideration.  One  thing  is  obvious.  The 
writer  has  given  first  place  to  cloth.  It  is  the  only  article 
in  the  list,  of  universal  use.  The  various  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  Khadi  production  can  engage  millions  of  adults 
and  children  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  fair  amount.  This 
includes  the  weavers.  The  weavers  live  in  the  cities  today. 
The  middleman  exploits  them.  If  the  people’s  Government 
could  supply  them  with  all  the  yarn  they  require  it  would 
simplify  things  for  them  and  put  their  vocation  on  a  stable 
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basis.  They  would  not  then  need  to  live  in  the  cities.  But 
this  is  beside  the  point. 

My  difficulties  are  two.  One  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
sell  hand-made  articles  as  cheaply  as  machine-made  ones. 
The  second  is  that  out  of  the  articles  that  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  scheme  there  is  hardly  any  except  Khadi 
which  can  become  universal.  They  will  not,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  consumed  locally  and  so  will  have  to  be  sold 
in  the  cities.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  villagers  should 
develop  such  a  high  degree  of  skill  that  articles  prepared 
by  them  should  command  a,  ready  market  outside.  When 
our  villages  are  fully  developed  there  will  be  no  dearth  in 
them  of  men  with  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  artistic  talent. 
There  will  be  village  poets,  village  artists,  village  archi¬ 
tects,  linguists  and  research  workers.  In  short  there  will 
be  nothing  in  life  worth  having  which  will  not  be  had  in 
the  villages.  Today  the  villages  are  dung  heaps.  Tomorrow 
they  will  be  like  tiny  gardens  of  Eden  where  dwell  highly 
intelligent  folk  whom  no  one  can  deceive  or  exploit. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  villages  along  these  lines 
should  begin  right  now.  That  might  necessitate  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  scheme.  The  reconstruction  of  the  villages 
should  not  be  organized  on  a  temporary  but  permanent 
basis. 

My  second  difficulty  is  that  in  the  scheme  under  ques¬ 
tion,  craft  and  education  have  been  divorced  from  each 
other.  Craft,  art,  health  and  education  should  all  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  one  scheme.  Nai  Talim  is  a  beautiful  blend  of 
all  the  four  and  covers  the  whole  education  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  from  the  time  of  conception  to  the  moment  of  death. 
Therefore,  I  would  not  divide  village  uplift  work  into 
watertight  compartments  from  the  very  beginning  but 
undertake  an  activity  which  will  combine  all  four.  Instead 
of  regarding  craft  and  industry  as  different  from  education 
I  will  regard  the  former  as  the  medium  for  the  latter.  Nai 
Talim  ought  to  be  integrated  into  the  scheme. 

Harijan,  10-ll-’46,  p.  393. 
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MACHINE  OIL  AND  GHANI  OIL 

The  village  ghani,  the  village  chakki ,  the  village  loom 
and  Charkha,  and  the  village  sugarcane  crusher  were  once 
inseparable  parts  of  the  village.  The  A.I.S.A.  and  the 
A.I.V.LA.  are  trying  to  revive  some  of  them.  We  know 
fairly  well  how  the  loom  and  the  Charkha  can  be  revived. 
Khadi  has  become  a  science  to  be  mastered  in  all  its  aspects. 
Maganlal  Gandhi  laid  the  foundation  of  that  science.  The 
village  chakki  and  the  village  sugarcane  crusher  have 
yet  to  discover  their  science  men.  But  the  ghani  has. 
Shri  Jhaverbhai  Patel  of  Maganwadi  is  studying  the  ghani 
in  all  its  aspects  with  the  zeal  and  precision  of  a  scientist. 
He  has  made  improvements  which  he  claims  have  lessened 
the  labour  of  both  men  and  animals  who  work  at  the  ghani 
and  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the  output  of  oil.  He 
has  studied  the  oil  market  and  the  movement  of  seeds.  The 
result  is  that  he  is  today  able  to  sell  his  oil  at  almost  the 
bazar  rates  and  therefore  commands  a  ready  market.  His 
oil  is  superior  to  the  machine  product  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
adulterated  and  never  fresh.  But  Shri  Jhaverbhai  is  not 
satisfied  merely  because  he  competes  successfully  with  the 
local  market  in  Wardha.  He  has  found  out  why  the 
machine  oil  is  at  all  cheaper  than  the  ghani  oil.  He  gives 
three  reasons,  two  of  which  are  unavoidable.  They  are 
capital  and  the  ability  of  the  machine  to  extract  the  last 
drop  of  oil  and  that  too  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  ghani . 
These  advantages  are  neutralized  by  the  commission  the 
owner  of  the  oil  mill  has  to  pay  to  the  middleman.  But 
Shri  Jhaverbhai  cannot  cope  with  the  third  reason,  adul¬ 
teration,  unless  he  also  takes  to  it.  This  naturally  he  will 
hot  do.  He  therefore  suggests  that  adulteration  should  be 
dealt  with  by  law.  This  can  be  done  by  enforcing  the  Anti- 
Adulteration  Act  if  there  is  one  or  by  enacting  it  and  by 
licensing  oil  mills. 
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Shri  Jhaverbhai  has  also  examined  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  village  ghani.  The  most  potent  cause  is  the 
inability  of  the  oilman  to  command  a  regular  supply  of 
seeds.  The  villages  are  practically  denuded  of  seeds  after 
the  season.  The  oilman  has  no  money  to  store  the  seeds, 
much  less  to  buy  them  in  the  cities.  Therefore  he  has  dis¬ 
appeared  or  is  fast  disappearing.  Lakhs  of  ghanis  are  today 
lying  idle  causing  a  tremendous  waste  of  the  country’s 
resources.  Surely  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  resus¬ 
citate  the  existing  ghanis  by  conserving  seeds  in  the  places 
of  their  origin  and  making  them  available  to  the  village 
oilman  at  reasonable  rates.  The  Government  loses  nothing 
by  giving  this  aid.  It  can  be  given,  so  Shri  Jhaverbhai  con¬ 
tends,  through  co-operative  societies  or  panchayats.  If  this 
is  done,  Shri  Jhaverbhai  is  of  opinion,  based  on  research, 
that  ghani  oil  can  compete  with  the  machine  product  and 
the  villager  can  be  spared  the  infliction  of  the  adulterated 
oil  he  gets  today.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only 
fat  the  villager  gets,  when  he  gets  any,  is  what  the  oils  can 
;give  him..  To  ghee  he  is  generally  a  stranger. 

Harijan,  2-9-39,  p.  253.* 
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VILLAGE  TANNING  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 

Village  tanning  is  as  ancient  as  India  itself.  No  one 
•can  say  when  tanning  became  a  degraded  calling.  It  could 
not  have  been  so  in  ancient  times.  But  we  know  today  that 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  industries  has 
consigned  probably  a  million  people  ,to  hereditary  un- 
touchability.  An  evil  day  dawned  upon  this  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  when  labour  began  to  be  despised  and  therefore 
neglected.  Millions  of  those  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
on  whose  industry  this  country  depended  for  its  very  exis¬ 
tence,  came  to  be  regarded  as  low  classes,  and  the  micros¬ 
copic  leisured  few  became  the  privileged  classes,  with  the 
tragic  result  that  India  suffered  morally  and  materially. 
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Which  was  the  greater  of  the  two  losses  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  estimate.  But  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 
peasants  and  the  artisans  has  reduced  us  to  pauperism, 
‘dulness  and  habitual  idleness.  With  her  magnificent  cli¬ 
mate,  lofty  mountains,  mighty  rivers  and  an  extensive  sea¬ 
board,  India  has  limitless  resources,  whose  full  exploitation 
in  her  villages  should  have  prevented  poverty  and  disease. 
But  divorce  of  the  intellect  from  body-labour  has  made  of 
us  perhaps  the  shortest-lived,  most  resourceless  and  most 
‘exploited  nation  on  earth.  The  state  of  village  tanning  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  proof  of  my  indictment.  It  was  the  late 
Madhusudan  Das  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the  great  crime 
against  a  part  of  humanity.  He  sought  to  make  reparation 
by  opening  what  might  be  called  an  educational  tannery. 
His  enterprise  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  but  he 
was  responsible  for  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of  shoe¬ 
makers  in  Cuttack. 

It  is  estimated  that  rupees  nine  crores  worth  of  raw 
hide  is  annually  exported  from  India  and  that  much  of  it 
is  returned  to  her  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  articles. 
This  means  not  only  a  material,  but  also  an  intellectual, 
drain.  We  miss  the  training  we  should  receive  in  tanning 
and  preparing  the  innumerable  articles  of  leather  we  need 
for  daily  use. 

Tanning  requires  great  technical  skill.  An  army  of 
chemists  can  find  scope  for  their  inventive  talent  in  this 
great  industry.  There  are  two  ways  of  developing  it.  One  is 
the  uplift  of  Harijans  living  in  the  villages  and  eking  out  a 
bare  subsistence,  living  in  filth  and  degradation  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  village  ghetto,  isolated  and  away  from  the 
village  proper.  This  way  means  part  re-organization  of 
villages  and  taking  art,  education,  cleanliness,  prosperity 
and  dignity  to  them.  This  means  also  the  application  of 
chemical  talent  to  village  uplift.  Tanning  chemists  have  to 
discover  improved  methods  of  tanning.  The  village  chemist 
has  to  stoop  to  conquer.  He  has  to  learn  and  understand  the 
crude  village  tanning,  which  is  still  in  existence  but  which 
is  fast  dying  owing  to  neglect,  not  to  say  want  of  support. 
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But  the  crude  method  may  not  be  summarily  scrapped,  at 
least  not  before  a  sympathetic  examination.  It  has  served 
well  for  centuries.  It  could  not  have  done  so,  if  it  had  no 
merit.  The  only  research  I  know  in  this  direction  is  being 
Carried  on  in  Shantiniketan,  and  then  it  was  started  at  the 
now  defunct  Ashram  at  Sabarmati.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  myself  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
at  Shantiniketan.  There  is  every  prospect  of  its  revival  at 
the  Harijan  Ashram,  which  the  Sabarmati  Ashram  has  now 
become.  These  experiments  are  mere  drops  in  the  ocean  of 
possible  research. 

Cow-preservation  is  an  article  of  faith  in  Hinduism. 
No  Harijan  worth  his  salt  will  kill  cattle*  for  food.  But, 
having  become  untouchable,  he  has  learnt  the  evil  habit  of 
eating  carrion.  He  will  not  kill  a  cow  but  will  eat  with  the 
greatest  relish  *the  flesh  of  a  dead  cow.  It  may  be  physio¬ 
logically  harmless.  But  psychologically  there  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  so  repulsive  as  carrion-eating.  And  yet,  when  a 
dead  cow  is  brought  to  a  Harijan  tanner’s  house,  it  is  a 
day  of  rejoicing  for  the  whole  household.  Children  dance 
round  the  carcass,  and  as  the  animal  is  flayed,  they  take 
hold  of  bones  or  pieces  of  flesh  and  throw  them  at  one 
another.  As  a  tanner,  who  is  living  at  the  Harijan  Ashram, 
describing  the  scenes  at  his  own  now  forsaken  home,  tells 
me  the  whole  family  is  drunk  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
dead  animal.  I  know  how  hard  I  have  found  it  working 
among  Harijans  to  wean  them  from  the  soul-destroying 
habit  of  eating  carrion.  Reformed  tanning  means  the  auto¬ 
matic  disappearance  of  carrion-eating.  * 

Well,  here  is  the  use  for  high  intelligence  and  the  art 
of  dissection.  Here  is  also  a  mighty  step  in  the  direction  of 
cow-preservation.  The  cow  must  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
butcher,  unless  we  learn  the  art  of  increasing  her  capacity 
of  milk-giving,  unless  we  improve  her  stock  arid  make  her 
male  progeny  more  useful  for  the  field  and  carrying  bur¬ 
dens,  unless  we  make  scientific  use  of  all  her  excreta 
as  manure,  and  unless,  when  she  and  hers  die,  we  are 
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prepared  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  her  hide,  bone,  flesh, 
entrails,  etc. 

I  am  just  now  concerned  only  with  the  carcass.  It  is 
well  to  remember  here«that  the  village  tanner,  thank  God, 
has  to  deal  only  with  the  carcass,  not  the  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mal.  He  has  no  means  of  bringing  the  dead  animal  in  a 
decent  way.  He  lifts  it,  drags  it,  and  this  injures  the  skin 
and  reduces  the  value  of  the  hide.  If  the  villagers  and  the 
public  knew  the  priceless  and  noble  service  the  tanner  ren¬ 
ders,  they  will  provide  easy  and  simple  methods  of  carrying 
it,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  skin  at  all. 

The  next  process  is  flaying  the  animal.  This  requires 
great  skill.  I  am  told  that  none,  not  even  surgeons,  do  this 
work  better  or  more  expeditiously  than  the  village  tanner 
does  with  his  village  knife.  I  have  inquired  of  those  who 
should  know.  They  have  not  been  able  to  show  me  an 
improvement  upon  the  village  tanner.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  is  none  better.  I  merely  give  the  reader  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  my  own  very  limited  experience.  The  village  tanner 
has  no  use  for  the  bone.  He  throws  it  away.  Dogs  hover 
round  the  carcass  whilst  it  is  flayed,  and  take  away  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  bones.  This  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  country. 
The  bones,  if  powdered  fine,  apart  from  their  other  uses, 
make  valuable  manure.  What  remains  after  the  dogs  have 
taken  away  their  share  is  transported  to  foreign  countries 
and  returns  to  us  in  the  shape  of  handles,  buttons,  etc. 

The  second  way  is  urbanizing  this  great  industry. 
There  are  several  tanneries  in  India  doing  this  work.  Their 
examination  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  This 
urbanization  can  do  little  good  to  the  Harijans,  much  less 
to  the  villages.  It  is  a  process  of  double  drain  from  the  vil¬ 
lages.  Urbanization  in  India  is  slow  but  sure  death  for  her 
villages  and  villagers.  Urbanization  can  never  support 
ninety  per  cent  of  India’s  population,  which  is  living  in  her 
7,00,000  villages.  To  remove  from  these  villages  tanning 
and  such  other  industries  is  to  remove  what  little  opportu¬ 
nity  there  still  is  for  making  skilled  use  of  the  hand  and 
the  head.  And  when  the  village  handicrafts  disappear,  the 
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villagers  working  only  with  their  cattle  on  the  field,  with 
idleness  for  six  or  four  months  in  the  year,  must,  in  the 
words  of  Madhusudan  Das,  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
beast  and  be  without  proper  norfrishment,  either  of  the 
mind  or  the  body,  and,  therefore,  without  joy  and  without 
hope. 

Here  is  work  for  the  cent  per  cent  SwTadeshi  lover  and 
scope  for  the  harnessing  of  technical  skill  to  the  solution 
of  a  great  problem.  The  work  fells  three  apples  with  one 
throw.  It  serves  the  Harijans,  it  serves  the  villagers,  and 
it  means  honourable  employment  for  the  middle  class 
intelligentsia  who  are  in  search  of  employment.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  intelligentsia  have  a  proper  opportunity  of 
coming  in  direct  touch  with  the  villagers. 

Harijan,  7-9-’34,  p.  236. 
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VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES  IN  GUNTUR 

Sjt.  Sitarama  Sastry  of  Vinaya  Ashram,  Repalle, 
Guntur  District,  Andhradesha,  in  offering  the  services  un¬ 
reservedly  of  the  whole  of  his  Ashram  to  the  All-India 
Village  Industries  Association,  says  : 

“  The  following  items  of  work  suggest  themselves  to  me  and 
I  commend  them  to  you:  (1)  shoe-making,  (2)  hand-ginning  of 
seed  cotton,  (3)  preparation  of  jaggery  from  the  juice  of  palmyra 
tree,  (4)  improved  pottery,  (5)  hand-made  paper,  (6)  stone  dres¬ 
sing,  (7)  hand-made  ground-nut  kernels,  (8)  extracting  oil  and 
other  products  from  the  outer  rinds  of  oranges,  (9)  preservation 
of  palmyra  fruits. 

The  second  item  will  also  help  in  the  Khadi  industry ;  the 
third  will  help  in  the -solution  of  the  drink  problem.  Palmyras  are 
grown  in  large  numbers  in  this  district,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  these 
trees  has  been  analysed  and  found  to  contain  valuable  elements 
of  food.  Oranges  are  also  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  this  district 
and  are  cheap.  The  outer  rind  is  thrown  away  as  useless,  but  it  is 
really  useful  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  It  contains  an 
inflammable  oil  and  is  also  sold  in  the  market  as  orange  peel. 
Kondaveedu  is  a  village  in  this  district  which  has  long  been 
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famous  for  hand-made  paper.  The  District  Congress  Committee 
tried  to  revive  this  industry  in  1921,  but  the  attempt  was  given 
up,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  workmen.  A  special  stone  is 
available  in  Palnad  which  is  locally  dressed  and  is  used  for  paper 
weights,  for  flooring  and  walls  and  table  slabs.  It  is  ordinarily 
called  Palnad  marble.  Hand-made  groundnut  kernels  are  sold  in 
the  South  and  are  cheaper  than  machine-made  kernels.  Ground¬ 
nut  crop  is  raised  in  several  parts  of  the  district.  Mr.  T.  Rama- 
swamy  Gupta  of  Bezwada,  a  vakil  who  gave  up  his  profession  for 
spiritual  sadhana,  is  responsible  for  improved  pottery,  and  the 
earthen-ware  prepared  under  his  directions  are  far  superior  to  the 
articles  made  by  the  country  potter.” 

This  is  not  the  only  or  the  first  offer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  joy  to  me  that  many  such  offers  have  been  received 
from  almost  all  the  parts  of  India.  This  happens  to  be  the 
latest  and  contains  the  information  which  other  workers 
would  value.  I  would  recommend  all  the  workers  who  are 
offering  services  to  commence  work  without  waiting  for 
directions.  The  idea  behind  the  village  industries  scheme  is 
that  we  should  look  to  the  villages  for  the  supply  of  our 
daily  needs  and  that,  when  we  find  that  some  needs  are  not 
so  supplied,  we  should  see  whether  with  a  little  trouble  and 
organization,  they  cannot  be  profitably  supplied  by  the 
villagers.  In  estimating  the  profit  we  should  think  of  the 
villager,  not  of  ourselves.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  initial 
stages,  we  might  have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price  and  get  an  inferior  article  in  the  bargain.  Things 
will  improve,  if  we  will  interest  ourselves  in  the  supplier 
of  our  needs  and  insist  on  his  doing  better  and  take  the 
trouble  of  helping  to  do  better. 

Harijan,  23-11/34,  p.  324. 
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CONGRESS  EXHIBITION 

(Originally  appeared  in  columns  of  “  Notes  ”  under  the  above  title) 

Exhibitions  used  formerly  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
National  Congress.  They  had  then  ceased  to  be.  The  fashion 
was  revived  in  Ahmedabad  and  has  been  since  continued 
with  progressive  improvement.  The  central  feature  of  these 
exhibitions  has  been  Khaddar  with  all  the  hand-processes 
through  which  cotton  passes  before  it  comes  out  as 
Khaddar.  The  feature  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  the 
inclusion  of  only  those  things  which  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  India  from  start  to  finish.  They  have,  therefore, 
excluded  so-called  Swadeshi  watches  or  harmoniums  whose 
every  part  was  imported  from  outside.  They  have  also  ex¬ 
cluded  all  mill-spun  yarn  and  mill-woven  cloth.  These 
exhibitions  are  meant  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
things  which  are  neglected  and  which  deserve  encourage¬ 
ment.  No  one  will  hold  an  exhibition  for  showing  faggots 
of  wood  which  every  one  knows  and  uses.  But  there  would 
be  an  exhibition  of  wood  that  possessed  extraordinary 
virtue  which  needed  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  Faggots  of  ordinary  wood  would  be  excluded  not 
out  of  any  jealousy  of  them  but  because  attention  would 
be  divided  between  extraordinary  wood  needing  advertise¬ 
ment  and  protection  and  the  wood  that  had  no  such  need. 
I  was  therefore  surprised  when  a  correspondent  drew  my 
attention  to  the  Assam  Exhibition'  Committee  having 
included  in  the  exhibits  cotton  fabrics  woven  on  power 
looms  and  out  of  mill-spun  yarn.  The  description  of  the 
items  does  not  exclude  even  foreign  cloth  or  yarn.  I  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  Committee.  The  reader  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  Committee  promptly  replied  to  the  effect  that  the 
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incluson  of  mill-spun  yarn  etc.  was  due  to  a  mistake  and 
that  it  was  being  immediately  corrected.  I  congratulate  the 
Committee  upon  its  admission  and  readiness  to  correct  the 
error.  I  may  state  that  the  description  of  other  goods  too  is 
so  loose  and  wide  as  to  include  almost  every  conceivable 
thing.  If  these  Congress  exhibitions  are  to  be  an  education 
to  the  people,  an  encouragement  to  struggling  home  indus¬ 
tries  and  a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  Khaddar, 
the  limits  that  the  previous  exhibitions  have  observed 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

♦ 

Young  India,  21-10-’26,  p.  370. 
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(In  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Bombay  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  the  Reception  Committee  of  the  Lucknow 
Congress  with  the  help  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  A.I.S.A.  and  A.I.V.I.A. 
Sjts.  Shankarlal  Banker  and  J.  C.  Kumarappa,  organized  an  exhibition 
which  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  March  by  Gandhiji.  In 
its  very  constitution,  therefore,  it  is  a  unique  exhibition.  I  reserve  a 
detailed  description  for  the  next  issue  giving  here  only  a  condensed 
summary  of  Gandhiji’s  speech. —  M.  D.) 

I  am  glad  and  thankful  to  be  able  to  come  to  Lucknow 
to  open  this  Khadi  and  other  Village  Industries  Exhibition. 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  was  eager  to  be  here  at  the  opening. 
Though  I  know  that  Dr.  Murarilal  and  Sjt.  Shankarlal 
Banker  have  devoted  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  orga¬ 
nizing  it,  at  the  back  of  it  all  was  my  conception.  This 
exhibition,  to  my  mind,  brings  out  concretely  for  the  first 
time,  the  conceptiQn  of  a  true  rural  exhibition  I  have 
nursed  in  my  breast  for  several  years.  In  1921  when  we 
met  in  Ahmedabad  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  Congress 
Constitution,  we  took  the  first  step  towards  rural-minded- 
ness,  and  the  exhibition  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Congress  held  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  process 
which  you  find  reaching  its  maturity  today  after  15  years. 
I  have  believed  and  repeated  times  without  number  that 
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India  is  to  be  found  not  in  its  few  cities  but  in  its 
7,00,000  villages.  But  we  who  have  gathered  here  are  not 
villagers,  we  are  town-dwellers.  We  town-dwellers  have 
believed  that  India  is  to  be  found  in  its  towns  and  that  the 
villages  were  created  to  minister  to  our  needs.  We  have 
hardly  ever  paused  to  inquire  if  those  poor  folks  get  suffi¬ 
cient  to  eat  and  clothe  themselves  with  and  whether  they 
have  a  roof  to  shelter  themselves  from  sun  and  rain.  Now 
I  do  not  think  any  Congress  worker  has  travelled  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  as  much  as  I  have  done 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  That  in  itself  is  hardly  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  I,  however,  humbly  claim,  as  a  result 
of  those  peregrinations,  to  know  the  Indian  villages  more 
than  any  other  Congress  worker  or  leader.  I  have  found 
that  the  town-dweller  has  generally  exploited  the  villager, 
in  fact  he  has  lived  on  the  poor  villager’s  substance.  Many 
a  British  official  has  written  about  the  conditions  of  the 
people  of  India.  No  one  has,  to  my  knowledge,  said  that  the 
Indian  villager  has  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
On  the  contrary  they  have  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
population  live  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  ten  per  cent 
are  semi-starved,  and  that  millions  have  to  rest  content 
with  a  pinch  of  dirty  salt  and  chillies  and  polished  rice  or 
parched  grain.  You  may  be  sure  that  if  any  of  us  were  to 
be  asked  to  live  on  that  diet,  we  should  not  expect  to 
survive  it  longer  than  a  month  or  should  be  afraid  of  losing 
our  mental  faculties.  And  yet  our  villagers  go  through  that 
state  from  day  to  day.  The  Village  Industries  Association 
was  formed  last  year  in  order  to  study  the  conditions  in 
which  they  lived  and  the  state  of  their  handicrafts,  and  to 
revive  such  village  arts  and  crafts  as  may  be  revived. 
Simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  A.I.V.I.A.  was. 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  future  exhibitions 
should  be  organized  by  the  Spinners’  and  the  Village 
Industries  Associations.  This  exhibition  I  am  about  to 
declare  open  today  is  the  first  of  that  kind. 

As  I  have  told  you  the  whole  conception  here  is  mine 
and  yet  I  must  confess  that  we  are  still  far  from  bringing 
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out  that  conception  fully.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  orga¬ 
nizers’  wonderful  industry,  and  yet  it  is  not  perfect  of  its 
kind.  It  was  not  humanly  possible  to  achieve  it  during  the 
time  at  their  disposal.  It  is  no  easy  job  to  bring  village  arti¬ 
sans  from  their  villages.  You  will  find  here  villagers  from 
South  India  who  perhaps  don’t  know  where  they  have 
come  to.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  exhibition  to  show  that 
even  this  starving  India  of  the  villages  is  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  things  which  we  town-dwellers  may  use  both  to  the 
villagers’  and  our  own  advantage. 

This  exhibition  is  not  a  spectacular  show  like  its 
predecessors.  Those  earlier  ones  were  bound  to  be  big 
shows.  They  were  designed  for  a  different  purpose. 
Congress  expenses  were  generally  found  out  of  the  takings 
of  the  exhibition.  The  whole  outlook  was  changed  last  year. 
We  decided  not  to  have  things  of  spectacular  interest,  but 
we  decided  to  give  the  spectators  a  glimpse  of  the  Indian 
villager  and  his  craft.  This  therefore  is  a  vast  educative 
effort.  Not  that  we  will  have  no  takings  this  time.  Only  they 
will  depend  on  those  Congressmen  who  are  intent  on 
freedom  and  will  win  it  by  rehabilitating  the  village.  If 
they  will  establish  a  living  bond  between  towns  and 
villages,  they  will  flock  to  the  exhibition  and  will  make  a 
point  of  studying  the  various  demonstrations  in  •  the 
exhibition. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  one  visit  only.  You  should 
visit  it  daily  and  carefully  study  every  section.  If  you  will 
do  this,  you  will  marvel  at  the  energy  and  industry  expen¬ 
ded  in  organizing  it.  You  will  be  deeply  interested  in  it  if 
you  approach  it  in  a  spirit  of  service.  You  will  find  here 
craftsmen  and  craftswomen  from  Kashmir  and  South 
India,  from  Sind  and  Assam,  and  learn  how  they  earn  their 
scanty  living.  You  will  find  that  it  is  within  your  power 
to  add  a  little  to  their  income  and  to  enable  them  to  have 
a  square  meal,  if  only  you  will  make  up  your  minds  to  pay 
for  their  wares  enough  to  ensure  them  a  living  wage. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  describe  all  or  even  one  of 
the  numerous  sections  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  do  so.  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  have  an 
inkling  of  the  inside  even  from  where  you  are. sitting.  For 
in  front  of  you  are  no  triumphal  arches  but  there  are 
simply  but  exquisitely  decorated  walls  done  by  Sjt.  Nanda- 
lal  Bose,  the  eminent  artist  from  Shantiniketan  and  his 
co-workers  who  have  tried  to  represent  all  the  villagers' 
crafts  in  simple  artistic  symbols.  And  when  you  go  inside 
the  art  gallery  on  which  Babu  Nandalal  Bose  has  lavished 
his  labours  for  weeks,  you  will  feel,  as  I  did,  like  spending 
there  hours  together.  But  even  the  other  sections  will 
attract  you.  You  may  not  find  in  the  exhibition  anything 
to  amuse  you  like  music  or  cinema  shows,  but  I  assure  you 
you  will  find  much  to  learn. 

In  conclusion  I  want  you  all  to  be  voluntary  adver¬ 
tising  agents  of  the  exhibition  so  that  .numbers  may  be 
attracted  to  see  it.  The  exhibition  has  not  been  organized 
for  the  villagers,  it  is  organized  for  the  city-dweller  to 
enable  him  to  see  how  the  villager  lives  and  what  he  is 
capable  of.  The  Reception  Committee  has  spent  something 
like  Rs.  35,000  in  order  to  bring  this  exhibition  into  being. 
The  least  that  you  must  do  is  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
expenses.  This  you  can  do  if  you  become  their  enthusiastic 
advertising  agents.  Commission  I  can  prorfiise  none, 
though  I  dare  say  you  will  get  it  for  work  dutifully  done 
when  you  appear  before  the  Great  White  Throne.  I  may 
tell  you  that  I  am  staying  here  for  some  days  and  expect  to 
visit  the  exhibition  as  often  as  I  can.  I  shall  therefore  know 
how  you  have  discharged  your  trust. 

It  is  our  intention  to  throw  the  exhibition  open  to  the 
people  from  villages  if  the  expenses  are  covered. 

You  will  find  in  the  exhibition  many  a  drawback,  but 
you  and  I  are  to  blame  for  them,  not  the  villagers.  Let  me 
tell  you,  however  that  the  organizers  have  attempted  the 
stupendous  task  of  achieving  in  a  few  weeks  the  work 
which  should  take  many  months  to  be  ‘properly  done.  You 
will  therefore  bear  with  us  and  forgive  the  shortcomings 
you  will  no  doubt  see. 

Harijan,  4-4-’36,  p.  63. 
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TRUE  PATRIOTISM 

( Gandhi ji’s  speech  at  the  Lucknow  exhibition  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  April,  1936,  which  he  was  asked  to  deliver  at  half  an  hour’s 
notice,  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  eye-and-ear-opener  for  our  Peter  Bells. 
He  actually  appealed  to  them  to  go  and  visit  the  exhibition,  once, 
twice,  three  times,  even  four  times,  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and 
if  possible  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  souls  open.  They  would  then 
see  miracles  in  the  exhibition.  He  said :) 

“  When  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  the  exhibition 
was  not  a  cinema  show,  I  meant  more  than  I  said.  When 
you  go  to  a  cinema  show  you  meet  with  things  there  to 
captivate  in  a  sensual  way  your  eyes  and  ears.  I  may  tell 
you  that  we  have  tried  to  boycott  from  this  exhibition 
everything  that  had  no  educative  value.  We  have  tried  to 
make  the  exhibition  a  sacred  and  a  holy  place,  a  feast  for 
your  eyes  and  ears,  a  spiritual  feast  capable  of  purifying 
the  senses.  I  shall  tell  you  why.  Do  you  know  Orissa  and  its 
skeletons  ?  Well,  from  that  hunger-stricken,  impoverished 
land  of  skeletons  have  come  men  who  have  wrought  mira¬ 
cles  in  bone  and  horn  and  silver.  Go  and  see  these  things 
not  only  ready-made  but  in  the  making,  and  see  how  the 
soul  of  man  even  in  an  impoverished  body  can  breathe  life 
into  lifeless  horns  and  metal.  A  poor  potter  has  also  worked 
miracles  out  of  clay.  Things  which  I  thought  would  be 
worth  several  annas,  are  worth  only  a  copper  or  a  couple 
of  coppers,  and  yet  they  are  delicate  little  pieces  of  art.  A 
dear  sister  purchased  the  other  day  a  little  ‘  Krishna  ’  in 
ivory.  She  was  not  given  to  worshipping  Lord  Krishna,  but 
she  now  tells  me  that  she  has  begun  to  worship  the 

exquisite  little  form. 

\  ^ 

“  The  exhibition  is  thus  not  a  spectacular  show  but  a 
kind  of  fairyland.  But  our  tastes  have  been  so  debased  that 
miracles  happening  before  our  very  eyes  appear  like  so 
much  dust  or  clay  and  trifles  coming  from  abroad  become 
exquisite  pieces  of  art,  water  from  a  spring  in  far-off 
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Europe  with  the  witchery  of  an  unintelligible  name 
becomes  invested  with  miraculous  quality,  while  the  water 
of  the  holy  Ganges  which  is  said  to  be  a  purifier  and  a 
natural  disinfectant  seems  to  be  no  better  than  water  from 
a  dirty  pool.” 

(Towards  the  close  of  the  speech,  which  was  constantly  disturbed 
by  men  and  women  cramped  for  want  of  space  and  perspiring  in  the 
sun,  Gandhiji  who  had  begun  with  a  prosaic  note  became  passionately 
eloquent,  and  addressed  this  appeal  to  those  whom  the  miracles  in  the 
exhibition  failed  to  stir  with  emotion.  —  M.  D.) 

“  If  a  vision  of  the  kind  I  have  described  to  you  fails  to 
stir  your  hearts  and  urge  you  to  make  some  little  sacrifice 
for  the  ill-fed  and  the  underfed,  God  help  you.  Iqbal,  whose 
poem  Hindostan  Hamara  still  stirs  our  hearts  with  emo¬ 
tion,  must  have  had  some  such  vision  before  his  mind’s 
eye  when  he  described  India  with  her  eternal  sentry  the 
Himalayas  and  Ganges  the  eternal  witness  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  stages  through  which  our  civilization  has  passed.  We 
attend  flag  hoisting  ceremonies  and  are  proud  of  our 
National  Flag.  Let  me  tell  you  that  our  pride  has  no 
meaning  if  you  do  not  like  things  made  in  India  and  hanker 
after  foreign  ones.  It  is  idle  for  those  whose  heart  is  not 
stirred  at  the  sight  of  things  made  by  our  poor  craftsmen 
and  craftswomen  and  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  for  them  to 
talk  of  Independence  for  India.” 

Harijan,  18-4-’36,  p.  73. 
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RURAL  EXHIBITIONS 

(Quite  a  novel  experiment  was  started  by  the  A.I.V.I.A.  by  having 
a  small  exhibition  at  Maganwadi,  to  which  admission  was  kept  deli¬ 
berately  free,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  had  not  been  to  Lucknow 
to  have  an  idea  of  what  the  Lucknow  exhibition  must  have  been  like. 
A  number  of  charts  and  fresco-panels  were  brought  from  the  Lucknow 
exhibition,  and  the  main  industries  have  of  course  been  there  on  the 
premises.  But  it  was  not  as  well  attended  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
people  have  yet  got  to  be  educated.  Most  of  the  village  folk  who  come 
to  Wardha  come  either  in  search  of  work  or  come  to  the  weekly 
market  to  sell  their  vegetables  and  other  products  and  to  buy  their 
weekly  provisions.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
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go  to  an  exhibition  and  have  not  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  follow 
our  charts.  We  shall  have  to  take  our  exhibitions  to  their  doors,  suit 
our  times  to  their  times,  and  make  our  charts  intelligible  enough  for 
them.  But  the  Wardha  exhibition  was  more  for  the  people  of  Wardha 
than  for  those  from  the  villages.  The  people  of  Wardha  have  in  general 
adopted  an  attitude  of  disinterested  detachment  to  the  new¬ 
fangled  experiments  around  them  and  are  more  or  less  like 
Peter  Bells.  Even  as  there  are  many  villages  in  India,  there  are  many 
Wardhas  too.  Gandhiji’s  remarks  in  declaring  the  exhibition  open 
were  addressed  to  these  town  people.  —  M.  D.) 

“  As  I  was  coming  to  Maganwadi,”  he  said,  “  I  saw  the 
weekly  bazaar  that  is  held  here  every  Sunday.  That  bazaar 
has  the  raw  produce  as  well  as  manufactures  for  raw  pro¬ 
duce  exhibited  in  abundance.  This  exhibition  has  these 
exhibited  on  a  very  humble  scale.  I  therefore  wondered  how 
our  exhibition  compared  with  the  weekly  bazaar.  The 
fundamental  difference  is  that  the  exhibition  is  held 
entirely  with  a  view  to  service  of  the  village  and  the  town 
folk,  whereas  the  bazaar  is  a  business  concern  in  which  the 
villager  is  exploited.  He  is  made  to  sell  his  wares  as  cheap 
as  possible,  often  even  below  cost  price.  At  this  exhibition 
there  is  hardly  any  buying  and  selling.  This  exhibition  is 
an  attempt  to  educate  the  residents  of  Wardha  in  their 
duty  towards  the  villages  surrounding  them,  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  villagers  in  what  is  possible  for  them  to  better 
themselves  in  every  way.  The  exhibition  teaches  them  how 
to  keep  their  villages  clean,  what  food  to  eat,  and  how  to 
improve  their  industries  and  thus  earn  a  little  more  than 
they  do  today.  So  far  as  the  town-dweller  is  concerned  the 
exhibition  forcibly  brings  to  his  mind  the  various  ways  in 
which  he  is  exploiting  the  villager,  and  how  best  he  may 
serve  the  villager  by  going  in  for  his  wares..  The  Lucknow 
exhibition  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  visited  it  to  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  our  village  craftsmen,  and  even  this 
will  do  so  somewhat.  I  may  tell  you  here  that,  though  the 
admission  here  has  been  kept  free,  at  Lucknow  it  was  not 
free.  Reports  have  been  published  that  the  exhibition  there 
resulted  in  a  heavy  loss.  They  are  wrong.  The  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  exceeded  Rs.  25,000.  There  were 
besides  receipts  from  stall-holders.  It  is  just  possible  that 
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there  will  be  a  nominal  profit.  Those  around  Lucknow  will 
not  see  such  an  exhibition  in  Lucknow  for  years  to  come. 
The  Kumbha  Mela  recurs  at  long  but  regular  intervals.  The 
Congress  and  the  exhibition  may  not  be  held  again  at  the 
same  place,  and  even  if  it  is,  it  may  be  held  at  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  long  interval,  especially  because  the  tendency,  I 
hope,  now  will  be  to  select  not  big  cities  but  small  towns 
foi  their  venue.  But  local  exhibitions  like  this  should  be 
inexpensive  annual  efforts  of  growingly  educational  value. 
The  village  oil-man  has,  for  instance,  deteriorated  nowa¬ 
days.  He  adulterates  the  oil  with  cheap  and  spurious 
stuffs.  He  will  learn  here  how  it  is  profitable  to  make  the 
oil  absolutely  pure  and  unadulterated.  The  paper-maker 
will  learn  here  how  to  make  the  paper  neat  and  lasting.  As 
time  passes  we  should  be  able  to  show  improvements  in 
these  processes.  I  know  that  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
little  effect  during  the  year  on  our  surroundings  or  on  the 
a  illages  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  that  does  not  disappoint 
me.  We  have  to  plod  on.  Those  of  you  who  have  come  here 
have  to  go  forth  to  the  villages  as  advertising  agents  and  to 
draw  the  villagers  to  such  exhibitions.  The  tragedy  today 
is  that  the  town-dweller  is  becoming  increasingly  indiffe- 
1  ent  to  the  villages,  that  he  even  believes  that  the  villages 
are  going  to  be  destroyed  in  the  near  future.  They  certainly 
will  be,  if  we' continue  to  prefer  mill-made  articles  to  hand¬ 
made  ones.  Those  of  you  who  have  come  here  have  to  go 
out  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  rural-mindedness. 

“  A  factory  employs  a  few  hundred  and  renders  thou¬ 
sands  unemployed.  I  may  produce  tons  of  oil  from  an  oil 
mill,  but  I  also  drive  thousands  of  oil-men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  I  call  this-  destructive  energy  ;  whereas  production 
by  the  labour  of  millions  of  hands  is  constructive  and 
conducive  to  the  common  good.  Mass  production  through 
power-driven  machinery,  even  when  State-owned,  will  be 
.of  no  avail. 

“  But  why  not,  it  is  asked,  save  the  labour  of  millions, 
and  give  them  more  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits  ?  Lei¬ 
sure  is  good  and  necessary  up  to  a  point  only.  God  created 
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man  tq  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  I  dread 
the  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  produce  all  that  we  want, 
including  our  foodstuffs,  out  of  conjurer’s  hat.” 

Harijan,  16-5-’36,  p.  110. 
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A  VILLAGERS’  EXHIBITION 

(I  give  below  a  resume  of  Gandhiji’s  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
opening  the  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  Exhibition  on  the  25  th  of 
December,  1936,  at  Faizpur.  All  kinds  of  reports  of  this  speech  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  as  of  the  more  important  speech  on  the  26th, 
and  all  kinds  of  meanings  have  been  put  not  only  on  his  words  but 
even  on  his  gestures.  The  speech  on  the  25th  was  pitched  in  a  lower 
key  and  was  full  of  humorous  little  bits.  At  one  stage  he  picked  up  one 
article  after  another  and  exhibited  them  to  the  audience.  Someone  in 
the  audience  could  not  see  the  fox-hide  that  Gandhi ji  had  in  his  hand. 
He  shouted :  “  Please  put  up  your  hand.”  Gandhiji  answered  back : 
“Wait,  I  shall  put  it  up  properly,  later  on,”  —  meaning  thereby  that 
he  would  sell  the  hide  and  claim  a  fancy  price  for  it.  Of  course  there 
was  not  time  left  for  this  profitable  pastime  which’ had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  But  this  sentence  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  had 
something  up  his  sleeve.  A  Times  of  India  report  says :  “  Those  who 
imagine  that  Mr.  Gandhi  is  a  spent  force  are  sadly  mistaken  ;  he  has 
something  up  his  sleeve.  He  was  loudly  cheered  when  incidentally  he 
said :  *  I  have  not  yet  revealed  my  hand.  Wait  until  I  do  so.’  ”  Well,  he 
had  nothing  up  his  sleeve,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  no 
sleeve  !  —  M.  D.) 

You  must  have  seen  from  the  newspapers  that  the 
responsibility  for  having  this  session  of  the  Congress  in  a 
village  is  wholly  mine.  They  had  also  announced  that  I 
would  go  to  Faizpur  in  the  beginning  of  December  and 
supervise  all  the  arrangements  about  the  exhibition.  The 
latter  half  of  the  statement  is  true,  and  without  any  false 
modesty  or  exaggeration  I  would  say  that  I  am  wholly 
responsible  for  whatever  shortcomings  you  see  here.  The 
idea  of  having  the  Congress  and  the  exhibition  in  a  village 
originated  with  me,  and  I  must  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  whatever  defects  or  shortcomings  you  will  notice  here. 
The  credit  for  anything  good  that  you  will  see  belongs  to 
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those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  here.  It  was 
Dastane.  and  Dev  who  accepted  my  suggestion  to  have  the 
Congress  and  the  exhibition  in  a  village,  and  with  the 
thoroughness  and  determination  that  characterize  the 
Maharashtris  they  have  carried  out  their  promise.  The 
exhibition  was  bound  to  be  according  to  my  conception 
because  it  is  organized  by  the  All-India  Spinners’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  I  am  the  president  and  the  All-India  Village 
Industries  Association  which  I  am  guiding  and  directing. 
I  had  to  warn  them  against  creating  a  Lucknow  or  Delhi 
in  a  Maharashtra  village.  Why  not  in  that  case  have  the 
Congress  and  the  exhibition  both  in  Poona  ?  But  if  they 
were  to  be  in  a  village,  they  must  be  in  keeping  with  an 
Indian  village.  And  no  one  could  do  it  better  than  I,  because 
as  I  said  to  them  I  had  long  been  a  villager  by  choice, 
whereas  they  had  become  villagers  only  recently.  Of 
course,  I  too  settled  in  Segaon  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
as  I  was  actually  born  and  bred  and  educated  in  a  town, 
my  body  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  itself  automatically 
to  village  life.  I  had,  therefore,  malaria  there.  But,  as  you 
know,  I  threw  it  off  immediately,  recovered  quickly,  and. 
am  alive  and  kicking.  Part  of  the  reason  of  course  is  that 
I  am  now  care-free,  having  cast  all  my  cares  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  Jawaharlal  and  the  Sardar.  However,  let  me 
yield  up  the  real  secret  of  my  health,  which  is  that  my 
body  happens  to  be  where  I  had  set  my  heart. 

Credit  for  the  arrangements  here  belongs  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  Sjt.  Mhatre  and  the  artist  Sjt.  Nandalal  Bose.  When 
Nanda  Babu  responded  to  my  invitation  a  couple  of  months 
ago  I  explained  to  him  what  I  wanted,  and  left  it  to  him 
to  give  concrete  shape  to  the  conception.  For  he  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  artist  and  I  am  none.  God  has  given  me  the  sense  of 
art  but  not  the  organs  to  give  it  concrete  shape.  He  has 
blessed  Sjt.  Nandalal  Bose  with  both.  I  am  thankful  that 
he  agreed  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  orga¬ 
nizing  the  artistic  side  of  the  exhibition,  and  he  came  and 
settled  down  here  some  weeks  ago  to  see  to  everything 
himself.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  Tilaknagar  is  an 
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exhibition  in  itself,  and  so  it  begins  not  where  I  am  going 
to  open  it  but  at  the  main  gateway  which  is  a  fine  piece  of 
village  art.  Of  course  our  thanks  are  due  also  to  Sjt.  Mhatre, 
who  has  spared  no  pains  in  bringing  the  entire  plan  to 
completion.  Please  remember  that  Nanda  Babu  has  depen¬ 
ded  entirely  on  local  material  and  local  labour  to  bring  all 
the  structures  here,  into  being. 

Now  I  want  you  to  go  and  see  the  exhibition  with,  if 
possible,  my  eyes.  If  you  will  realize  that  it  is  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  A.I.S.A.  and  A.I.V.I.A.  you  will 
know  what  to  expect  there.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to 
make  the  whole  of  India  Khadi-clad.  a  goal  which  we  are 
unfortunately  still  far  from  having  reached.  The  object  of 
the  latter  is  to  revive  the  moribund  cottage  industries  of 
India.  Both  Khadi  and  the  other  cottage  industries  are  vital 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  our  villages. 

This  exhibition  is  no  spectacular  show,  it  is  not  inten¬ 
ded  either  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public  or  to  delude 
them.  This  is  a  genuine  village  exhibition  which  has  been 
brought  into  being  by  the  labour  of  villagers.  It  is  a  pure 
educative  effort.  It  simply  shows  the  villagers  how  to 
double  their  income  if  only  they  will  use  their  hands  and 
feet  and  the  resources  around  them.  I  would  ask  our  Presi¬ 
dent  to  take  me  to  a  village  in  U.P.,  and  I  would  offer  to 
reconstruct  the  village  not  out  of  Jamnalalji’s  money  but 
with  the  help  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  men  and  women 
.  living  there,  on  condition  that  he  induces  the  villagers  to 
work  according  to  instructions.  Our  President  will  perhaps 
say  that  as  soon  as  these  poor  folk  begin  adding  to  their 
income  a  zamindar  like  Jamnalalji  would  enhance  the  rent 
and  thus  rob  the  extra  income  out  of  their  hands.  Well,  we 
will  ’not  allow  the  zamindar  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  a  country  like  ours, 
teeming  with  millions  of  unemployed,  something  is  needed 
to  keep  their  hands  and  feet  engaged  in  order  that  they 
may  earn  an  honest  living.  It  is  for  them  that  Khadi  and 
cottage  industries  are  needed.  It  is  clear  to  me  as  daylight 
that  they  are  badly  needed  at  the  present  moment.  What 
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the  future  has  in  store  for  them  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I 
care  to  know. 

(With  this  he  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the  exhibits  that  had 
been  placed  before  him  —  small  tools  from  the  blacksmith’s  smithy 
which  had  been  made  overnight,  articles  made  by  Andhra  workmen 
out  of  grass  growing  on  river  .banks  (e.g.  pouches  and  spectacle-cases), 

fox’s  hide,  cured  and  tanned  and  lined  with  Khadi  at  the  Wardha 
tannery,  and  so  on.)  •  » 

These  little  things  add  substantially  to  the  income  of 
the  poor  villagers.  If  you  can  ensure  them  three  annas 
instead  of  the  three  pice  that  they  get  today,  the}r  will 
think  they  have  won  Swaraj.  That  is  what  Khadi  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  spinners  today. 

In  brief  we  have  to  teach  them  how  to  turn  waste  into 
wealth,  and  that  is  what  the  exhibition  is  meant  to  teach 
them.  When  I  met  Nanda  Babu  two  months  ago  I  asked 
him  not  to  bring  from  Shantiniketan  costly  paintings  from 
his  own  school  of  art,  lest  untimely  rain  should  ruin  them. 
He  accepted  my  advice  and  has  collected  things  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place.  He  launched  out  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  that  is  his,  and  picked  up 
numerous  things  from  the  peasants’  households,  things  that 
never  catch  an  ordinary  eye  as  striking  objects  of  art,  but 
which  his  discerning  eye  picked  up  and  arranged  and  thus 
clothed  with  a. new  meaning. 

Shri  Yaikunth  Mehta  has  apologized  for  the  small  size 
of  the  exhibition  as  compared  with  the  previous  ones,  but 
there  was  no  occasion  for  apology.  It  does  not  contain  one 
superfluous  exhibit,  and  the  crafts  represented  mean  so 
much  additional  production.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
samples  of  hand-made  paper  out  of  munj  grass,  banana 
bark  and  bamboo.  Bamboo  has  indeed  played  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  structures  you  see  here,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  after  this  Congress  camp  breaks  up  all  the  bamboo 
will  be  turned  to  good  account. 

You  could  not  but  have  noticed  the  grand  simplicity 
of  the  procession  that  was  organized  for  our  President, 
especially  the  beautifully  designed  and  decorated  chariot 
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drawn  by  six  pairs  of  bullocks.  Well  all  that  was  designed 
in  order  to  prepare  ^ou  for  what  awaited  you  here.  No  city 
amenities  or  comforts,  but  everything  that  poor  villagers 
could  provide.  The  place  is  thus  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
us  all,  our  Kashi  and  our  Mecca,  where  we  have  come  in 
order  to  offer  our  prayers  for  freedom  and  to  consecrate 
ourselves  to  the  nation’s  service.  You  have  not  come  here 
to  lord  it  over  the  poor  peasants  but  learn  how  to  get  off 
their  backs  by  participating  in  their  daily  toil,  by  doing  the 
scavenger’s  job,  by  washing  for  yourselves,  by  grinding 
your  own  flour,  etc.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  you  are  being  given  here  rice  unpolished  of  its 
substance  and  chapati  made  out  of  hand-ground  flour, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  clean  mother  earth  to  rest  your 
limbs  upon.  But  you  will  please  bear  with  all  the  poor 
organizers’  shortcomings,  for  in  Khansaheb’s  language  we 
are  all  Khudai  Khidmatgars  —  servants  of  God,  come  here 
not  to  take  but  to  tender  service. 

Harijan,  2-l-’37,  p.  371. 
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AN  ANNUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

(Speech  at  Haripura  Exhibition  on  10th  February,  1938) 

When  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  first  opened  at 
Lucknow  I  said  that  our  exhibitions  should  be  schools  of 
instruction.  Since  then  we  have  been  progressing  success¬ 
fully  towards  the  ideal  and  the  exhibition  I  have  just  now 
been  through  and  am  declaring  open  is  such  an  annual 
training  school.  It  is  not,  as  exhibitions  of  old  used  to  be,  a 
place  of  entertainment.  It  is  a  place  of  instruction  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  will  be  visiting  it 
during  the  week  or  two  that  it  will  be  on.  It  provides  to  the 
poor  man  who  visits  it  a  kind  of  provision  for  the  next 
year’s  journey.  It  arms  him  with  knowledge  of  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  can  carry  him  and  his  family  through  for  the 
next  year  by  working  at  it  for  eight  hours.  It  ensures  the 
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training  in  securing  an  honest  livelihood  to  everyone  who 
will  use  his  or  her  hands  and  feet,  no  matter  how  ignorant 
or  illiterate  he  or  she  may  be. 

I  have  spent  an  hour  this  morning  at  the  exhibition. 
Please  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  there  should  be  no¬ 
thing  new  in  it  for  one  who  is  the  President  of  the  All-India 
Spinners’  Association  and  who  is  guiding  the  All-India 
Village  Industries  Association.  Even  if  you  think  so,  I  am 
not  such  a  simpleton  as  to  entertain  the  belief.  I  would  like 
to  spend  not  one  hour  but  hours  there  learning  something 
new  every  moment.  But  I  confess  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  earn  my  livelihood  from  an  occupation  that  I  might  pick 
up  there.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  begging  my  liveli¬ 
hood,  which  perhaps  is  inevitable  for  one  like  me.  But  I  am- 
sure  that  it  is  possible  for  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman 
to  pick  up  one  of  the  many  processes  exhibited  here  as  a 
means  of  honest  livelihood. 

I  have  often  said  that  if  seven  lakhs  of  the  villages  of 
India  were  to  be  kept  alive,  and  if  peace  that  is  at  the  root 
of  all  civilization  is  to  be  achieved,  we  have  to  make  the 
spinning  wheel  the  centre  of  all  handicrafts.  Thus  my  faith 
in  the  spinning  wheel  is  growing  every  day,  and  I  see  it 
more  and  more  clearly  that  the  Sun  of  the -wheel  will  alone 
illumine  the  planets  of  other  handicrafts.  But  I  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  just  as  we  go  on  discovering  new  stars 
and  planets  in  the  vast  solar  system,  even  so  we  should 
go  on  discovering  fresh  handicrafts  every  day.  But  for  the 
sake  of  this  thing  we  have  to  make  the  spinning  wheel  the 
really  life-giving  Sun.  I  made  the  spinning  wheel  in  every 
home  a  necessary  condition  for  -the  inauguration  of  Satya- 
graha  in  Bardoli  in  1921,  and  though  I  knew  that  the  con¬ 
dition  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  I  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunations  of  th.e  late  Vithalbhai  and  inaugurated  the 
Satyagraha,  with  what  followed  you  know  very  well.  Well, 
I  would  even  today  ask  the  people  of  Bardoli  to  fulfil  that 
condition  of  one  wheel  in  every  home.  That  will  help  you 
to  eke  out  your  small  incomes  and  make  you  self-sufficient. 

Harijan,  19-2-’38,  p.  11. 
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ADULTERATION,  should  be 
dealt  with  by  law,  345 
Agriculture,  164,  259,  266,  276, 
329 

Agriculturists,  165,  304 ;  are  idle 
for  nearly  six  months  and 
need  supplementary  industry, 
305 ;  are  more  tharf  71  per 
cent  in  India,  305 ;  see  Peasant 
&  peasantry 

Ahimsa,  329-31 ;  see  Non-vio¬ 
lence 

Ahmedabad  paper,  120 
All-India  Spinners’  Association 
(A.I.S.A.),  93,  152,  226,  234, 
273,  279,  282,  319,  321,  34^  353, 
362,  366 ;  &  A.I.V.I.A.  are 

meant  to  well  utilize  the  lei¬ 
sure  hours  of  idle  millions, 
221 ;  insists  upon  every  Khadi 
organization  being  self-sup¬ 
porting  &  autonomous,  290 ;  is 
to  emphasize  self-sufficiency 
Khadi  in  place  of  commercial 
Khadi,  294 ;  its  work  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  296 ; 
passes  resolutions  regarding 
spinners’  wages  &  Khadi 
policy,  288 ;  see  Charkha 

>  Sangh 

All-India  Village  Industries  As¬ 
sociation  (A.I.V.I.A.),  184,  198, 
212,  221,  234,  345,  353,  354,  366 ; 
invites  co-operation  of  all 
agencies  not  excluding  official 
ones,  186 ;  its  function  is  to 
revive  village  industries  ac¬ 
cording  to  village  methods, 
181 ;  its  meaning  &  scope,  189- 
93 ;  what  it  is,  185-88 ;  would 


avoid  centralization  of  ad¬ 
ministration  &  would  make 
centralization  of  thought, 
ideas  &  scientific  knowledge, 
193 

America,  171,  200 ;  is  not  able  to 
abolish  its  unemployment, 
170 ;  with  a  sparse  population 
cannot  but  have  urban  civili¬ 
zation,  29 

Assam  Exhibition  Committee, 
352 

“BACK  TO  THE  VILLAGE”, 
191 

Bajaj,  Jamnalalji,  162,  363 ; 

gives  a  valuable  garden  with 
a  large  bungalow  for 
A.I.V.I.A.,  186 

Banker,  Shankarlal,  251,  353 
Baptista,  98-101 
Bengal  Partition,  311 
Benthall,  131,  132,  137,  139 
Birla,  Ghanashyamdas,  14-15 

Body-labour,  is  divorced  from 
intellect,  347 

Borsodi,  on  This  TJgly  Civiliza ■> 
tion,  17 

Bose,  Nandalal,  356,  362,  364 
Bo3rcott,  of  foreign  cloth,  99 
Broach  Educational  Conference 
(1917),  249 

CAPITAL,  23-26,  312;  its  evils, 
20-23 

Carding,  256,  283 ;  should  be 
linked  to  spinning,  291 
Caste  system,  71,  72 
Chakki,  209,  210 ;  is  being  ousted 
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by  flour-mills,  278 ;  see  Hand¬ 
grinding. 

Character,  174 

Charkha,  30,  33,  110,  113,  145, 
238,  274,  314,  329-31,  345  ;  brea¬ 
king  India’s  bonds  of  slavery 
would  be  a  triumph  of  the 
soul  of  India,  293  ;  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  in  the  ar¬ 
moury  of  Satyagraha,  326 ;  its 
exit  from  villages  brought 
about  disappearance  of  other 
industries,  329 ;  supplements 
agriculture,  329 ;  would  lead 
to  .Swaraj  in  terms  of  masses, 
331  ;  see  Spinning  wheel 
Charkha  Sangh,  309,  310 ;  see 
A.I.S.A. 

Chinese  Indusco,  296 
Cities,  336 ;  their  growth  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  India,  England 
&  the  world,  203  ;  their  people 
should  cease  to  sponge  upon 
the  poor,  204 
City  civilization,  247 
City-dwellers,  232 
City  life,  231 

Civil  disobedience,  323,  329  ;  see 
Satyagraha 

Civilizations,  of  the  East,  India 
&  the  West,  200 

Collins,  his  twelve  points  re- 
’  garding  co-operation,  156 
Colour  Bar  Bills,  86-90 
Colour  bar  v.  Swadeshi,  86-90 
Common  grazing  ground,  163 
Congress,  178,  243,  323 ;  has 

made  A.I.S.A.  &  A.I.V.I.A.  au¬ 
tonomous  &  non-political,  181 
Congress  Exhibition,  352-53 
Congress  Government,  339 
Congressmen,  280,  283,  318,  334, 
340,  355 ;  should  develop  a 
living  faith  in  non-violence, 
329-31 ;  should  exclusively  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  Khadi, 


>  281-82,  318 ;  using  Khadi,  do 
not  use  village  products,  336 
Congress  Working  Committee, 
320 ;  its  policy  regarding  Swa¬ 
deshi,  118 

Constructive  programme,  227- 
28;  326 

Constructive  worker,  227-28 
Co-operation,  in  spinning,  258- 
60 ;  its  moral  basis,  156-62 
Co-operative  farming,  164,  165 
Co-operative  movement,  159 
Cottage  “industries,  29-30 
Coubrough,  A.  C.,  109-13 
Cow,  her  preservation,  348 
Cow  farming,  162-64 

DARIDRANARAYAN,  54 
Das,  Madhusudan,.  347-50 

Decentralization,  281 ;  absence 
of  *-  is  inherent  in  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  170 ;  is  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  of  yillage  movement,  153- 
54 

Desai,  Mahadev,  on  industriali¬ 
zation,  14-19 

Dhanush  Takli,  283 

Dhenki,  is  being  ousted  by 
rice-mills,  278 

Director  of  information,  Bom¬ 
bay,  on  handloom-weaving, 
302-05 

Dutt,  Ramesh  Chandra,  34,  237 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  78, 
112,  175,  237,  261,  273  ;  adopted 
immoral  means  to  destroy 
hand-spinning  &  hand-wea¬ 
ving,  255 

Economic  laws,  new-fangled  — 
have  broken  down  in  practice 
at  every  crucial  moment,  97 

Economic  progress,  v.  moral 
progress,  3-9 

Electric  power,  &  Charkha;  33 
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Elphinstone,  on  India’s  past 
prosperity,  269 

England,  67 ;  &  Italy,  being 
small,  can  afford  to  urbanize 
their  industrial  systems,  29 ; 
can  become  a  self-sustained 
country,  73  ;  cannot  find  work 
for  her  three  millions,  11 ;  has 
sinned  against  India  by  for¬ 
cing  free  trade  on  her,  74 ;  has 
successful  competitors  in  in¬ 
dustry  in  America,  Japan, 
France,  Germany,  India  etc., 
11 

Englishman,  has  risen  upon  the 
ruin  of  India’s  commerce  & 
industries,  128 

English  worker,  his  dole  per 
week,  108 
Exhibitions,  352-53 
Exploitation,  14,  21,  24,  48,  169, 
273,  281,  314,  329,  336,  343,  344, 
347,  354,  356;  of  one  nation 
by  another  cannot  go  on  for 
all  time,  11 ;  or  usurpation 
can  never  be  reconciled  with 
spiritualism,  31 

\ 

FACTORY  CIVILIZATION,  18 
Famine,  257,  261,  276 
Famine  Commission,  of  1877-78, 
269-70 

Fazalbhai,  Sir,  302 
Flour  mills,  displace  thousands 
of  women  workers  of  villages, 
180 

Ford,  167,  168 
Foreign  capital,  122 
Foreign  civilization,  has  not 
permeated  the  masses,  32 
Foreign  cloth,  its  boycott,  146 ; 
takes  sixty  crores  per  year 
from  India,  314,  331 
Foreign  cloth  boycott,  262,  264, 
315 ;  is  an  economic  &  not  a 
political  movement,  106 


Foreign  mills  &  mill-owners,  315 

Free  trade,  has  proved  a  curse 
for  India,  111 

Frydman,  Maurice,  alias  Bhara- 
tanandji,  12-13,  205 

GANDHI,  MAGANLAL,  58,  240, 
345 ;  is  able  to  master  the  art 
of  weaving  before  long,  248  ; 
makes  many  improvements  in 
spinning  wheel,  251 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand 
alias  Gandhiji,  passim ;  ad¬ 
dresses  Federal  Structure 
Committee  of  the  Round 
Table  Conference,  London, 
131-44 ;  addresses  Lancashire 
workers,  103-06 ;  advocates 
nationalization  of  factories 
manufacturing  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  39 ;  aims  at  reinstating 
man  turned  machine  into  his 
original  estate,  15 ;  aims  not 
at  eradication  of  machinery 
but  its  limitation,  32,  38 ;  ans¬ 
wers  Coubrough’s  attack  on 
Swadeshi,  109-13 ;  answers  cri¬ 
ticism  of  Baptista  regarding 
boycott  &  Swadeshi,  98-101 ; 
answers  critics  of  hand-spin¬ 
ning  as  against  hand-weaving, 
304-05 ;  argues  the  case  for 
spinning,  329-31 ;  asserts  both 
money  &  sexual  vice  conse¬ 
quent  upon  establishment  of 
machinery  destroy  body,  mind 
&  soul,  35 ;  asserts  co-opera¬ 
tion  should  be  based  on  non¬ 
violence,  165 ;  asserts  electric 
power  houses,  if  they  are  to 
be  used  for  villages,  will  be 
owned  by  village  communities 
or  the  State,  48 ;  asserts  for 
years  to  come,  India  would  be 
engaged  in  passing  legislation 
for  raising  the  downtrodden, 
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134 ;  asserts  Harijans  would 
be  given  grants  freely  by  the 
National  Government  of  India, 
135 ;  asserts  haves  would  be 
dispossessed  without  compen¬ 
sation,  138 ;  asserts  he  has 
appeared  in  England  as  a  sole 
representative  of  half-starved 
dumb  millions,  105  ;  asserts  he 
is  a  confirmed  protectionist, 
144 ;  asserts  he  is  interested 
in  converting  Englishman 
into  a  servant  of  India,  324 ; 
asserts  he  is  not  against  hand- 
loom,  309 ;  asserts  he  would 
dote  on  Russian  experiment 
of  State-controlled  industry  if 
it  were  not  based  on  force,  12, 
171 ;  asserts  he  would  not  * 
choose  anything  as  *  key  in¬ 
dustry  '  which  villages  can 
take  up,  150 ;  asserts  if  chro¬ 
nic  poverty  &  illiteracy  of  the 
Indian  peasant  are  removed, 
we  have  the  finest  specimen 
of  what  a  cultured,  cultivated 
&  free  citizen  should  be,  13  ; 
asserts  if  mills  have  displaced 
thousands,  their  cheap  cloth 
is  dearer  than  dearest  Khadi, 
180 ;  asserts  if  scientific  truths 
&  discoveries  cease  to  be  mere 
instruments  of  greed,  machi¬ 
nery  would  be  a  help,  38 ;  as¬ 
serts  if  villagers  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  shed  idleness,  they 
can  all-  live  in  reasonable  com¬ 
fort,  197 ;  asserts  if  villages 
perish,  India  perishes,  205 ; 
asserts  if  weavers  depend  on 
mill-yarn,  they  are  doomed, 
300  •;  asserts  if  we  had  been 
educated  through  vernaculars, 
all  branches  of  learning  would 
have  been  wonderfully  en¬ 
riched,  72 ;  asserts  India  must 


produce  everything  she  needs 
within  her  borders,  73 ;  as¬ 
serts  India’s  strength  lies 
more  with  merchant  class 
than  with  army,  95 ;  asserts 
industrialism  is  going  to  be  a 
curse  for  mankind,  11 ;  as¬ 
serts  industrialism  or  capital¬ 
ism  is  no  solution  to  India’s 
ills,  23-26 ;  asserts  key  indus¬ 
tries  may  be  centralized,  150 ; 
asserts  Khadi  &  erection  of 
new  mills  cannot  go  together, 
152 ;  asserts  labour  must  be 
assured  of  a  living  wage  &  a 
daily  task  which  is  not  mere 
drudgery,  39 ;  asserts  mer¬ 
chant  class  has  brought  ruin 
to  Swadeshi  practice  &  move¬ 
ment,  94 ;  asserts  message  of 
Jesus  has  been  litttle  under¬ 
stood  in  Europe  &  light  upon 
it  may  have  to  be  thrown 
from  the  East,  71 ;  asserts 
moneyed  men  support  British 
rule,  35  ;  asserts  movement  of 
spinning  wheel  is  an  orga¬ 
nized  attempt  to  place  machi¬ 
nery  in  its  proper  place,  46 ; 
asserts  only  a  fraction  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consu¬ 
mer  actually  reaches  the 
grower  of  food,  166 ;  asserts 
peoples  of  Europe  exploit 
Asian  &  African  races  &  are 
exploited  on  their  part,  by 
their  ruling  class  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  21 ;  asserts 
politics  divorced  from  reli¬ 
gion  is  like  a  corpse,  71 ;  as¬ 
serts  power-driven  machinery 
for  agriculture  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  173,  222;  asserts  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments  should  not 
permit  new  mills  if  their  en¬ 
couragement  of  hand-spinning 
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is  sincere,  319 ;  asserts  real 
planning  consists  in  best  utili¬ 
zation  of  whole  man-power  & 
in  distribution  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  her  numerous  villages, 
147  ;  asserts  revival  of  hand¬ 
spinning  &  hand-weaving  will 
make  largest  contribution  to 
economic  &  moral  regenera¬ 
tion  of  India,  254 ;  asserts  ruin 
of  mills  &  their  shareholders 
will  be  the  time  of  their  own 
&  India’s  salvation,  313 ;  as¬ 
serts  there  is  something  hide¬ 
ously  wrong  in  sending  out 
cotton  &  bones  &  in  getting 
manufactured  products,  44 ; 1 
asserts  we  must  continue 
spinning  &  weaving  if  Swaraj 
is  to  be  felt  by  village  masses, 
337 ;  asserts  we  must  utilize 
all  available  human  labour 
before  we  employ  mechanical 
power,  221-22 ;  asserts  without 
mass  distribution,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  a  world 
tragedy,  168 ;  asserts  women’s 
condition  who  work  in  mills 
is  shocking,  35 ;  assures  India 
as  an  independent  country 
would  give  preference  to  Lan¬ 
cashire  cloth,  108 ;  believes  if 
we  had  been  educated  through 
vernaculars,  discoveries  .  of 
Bose  &  Hay  would  have  been 
household  treasures  as  Rama- 
yana  &  Mahabharata,  72 ;  be¬ 
lieves  India  would  again  be 
the  richest  country  in  the 
world  if-  we  tap  all  our  re¬ 
sources,  92 ;  believes  non-vio¬ 
lence  would  permeate  active 
European  masses  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  inert  Indian  masses, 
23 ;  believes  salvation  of 
handloom  industry  lies  in 


hand-spun  yarn,  302 ;  believes 
scriptures  of  the  world  are  far 
safer  treatises  of  economics 
than  text-books  on  economics, 

4 ;  blesses  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  promote 
hand-spinning  &  hand-wea¬ 
ving  &  not  to  expand  cotton 
mill  industry,  322 ;  cannot  re¬ 
call  a  single  good  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  machinery,  37 ; 
claims  eleven  points  for  spin¬ 
ning,  276 ;  claims  universaliza¬ 
tion  of  spinning  wheel  can 
overcome  mental  &  physical 
inertia  of  masses  &  quicken 
their  intelligence,  239 ;  con¬ 
ceives  Swadeshi  movement, 
not  as  a  boycott  movement, 
but  as  a  religious  principle, 

73  ;  considers  Bible  as  a  part 
of  his  scriptures,  70 ;  consi¬ 
ders  the  Ashram  he  is  con¬ 
ducting  in  Ahmedabad  as  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world,  157 ; 
defines  cent  per  cent  Swa¬ 
deshi,  69,  93,  94,  118  ;  defines 
Swadeshi  company  as  one 
whose  control,  direction  & 
management  are  in  Indian 
hands,  127 ;  details  his  scheme 
for  furthering  Khadi  &  vil¬ 
lage  industries,  225-27 ;  exa¬ 
mines  Madras  Government’s 
policy  regarding  Khadi,  320- 
22 ;  explains  his  ideas  of 
State  control,  151-53 ;  explains 
his  way  of  industrializing 
India,  44 ;  fights  madness  of 
thinking  that  machinery  saves 
labour,  34,  38 ;  has  the  con¬ 
viction  that  when  achieve-  , 
ments  of  the  machine  age 
have  disappeared,  handicrafts 
would  remain,  14 ;  his  faith  in 
India’s  ability  to  solve  her 
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economic  problem  is  bright, 
28 ;  hopes  Europe,  because  of 
her  fine  &  scientific  intellect, 
would  find  a  way  out  of  the 
•demoralizing  industrialism, 
27 ;  insists  those  only  should 
be  induced  to  spin  who  have 
no  other,  paying  employment 
&  that  too,  during  the  hours 
of  unemployment,  284 ; 
—  Irwin  Pact,  125 ;  is  restored 
to  health  partially  by  the  hum 
of  the  spinning  wheel,  251 ; 
makes  an  exception  in  case 
of  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  39  ; 
makes  Charkha  in  every 
house  in  Bardoli,  a  necessary 
condition  for  inauguration  of 
Satyagraha  in  1921,  366 ; 

meets  Lancashire  workers  & 
employers,  101-08 ;  offers  a 
formula  for  the  guidance  of  a 
Swadeshi  League,  113-21 ;  on 
artificial  birth  control,  197 ;  on 
Charkha,  30,  31,  32,  110,  113, 
326 ;  on  coastal  shipping  in 
free  India,  140-43  ;  on  concept 
of  Satyagraha  as  was  develop¬ 
ed  in  South  Africa,  326 ;  on 
constructive  workers’  sphere 
of  work,  227-28 ;  on  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  spinning,  258-60  ;  on 
co-operative  banks,  158 ;  on 
co-operative  farming,  165  ;  on 
electric  power  for  villages,  48  ; 
on  free  trade  v.  protection, 
144-45;  on  handloom  weaving, 
160-62  ;  on’  hand-spinning,  260- 
62,  275,  306 ;  on  hand-weaving, 
306 ;  on  how  mills  can  help 
foreign  cloth  boycott,  315-17 ; 
on  how  Swadeshi  can  be  prac¬ 
tised,  77 ;  on  industrialism, 
9-13 ;  on  Kalelkar’s  pamphlet 
regarding  Swadeshi,  82-83  ;  on 
key  industries,  140 ;  on  Khadi, 


57,  77,  95-96,  115,  145,  147,  151, 
166,  245-339  ;  on  machinery,  14, 
18,  32-55,  220-21  ;  on  mechani¬ 
zation,  178-80 ;  on  mill-made 
cloth  &  Khadi,  254-56 ;  on  mill- 
owners’  duties,  312 ;  on  place 
of  mill  cloth  in  national  eco¬ 
nomy,  311-12 ;  on  require¬ 
ments  of  a  Satyagrahi,  323-27  ; 
on  rural  exhibitions,  352-56 ; 
on  Samagra  Gramaseva,  228- 
29 ;  on  Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati,  157 ;  on  science, 
50-52 ;  on  two  civilizations, 
200-01  ;  on  unemployment, 
172 ;  on  village  panchayats, 
71,  72  ;  on  villages  &  villagers, 
189-91 ;  on  village  sanitation 
&  l^giene,  212-14 ;  on  vital 
connection  between  Charkha, 
Swaraj  &  Ahimsa,  329-31 ;  on 
why  Swadeshi  movement  of 
Bengal  failed,  318 ;  opines 
Bata’s  shoe  means  death  of 
the  village  shoe-maker  & 
therefore  is  not  Swadeshi,  93  ; 
opines  cow  farming  should  be 
collective,  162-64 ;  opines  craft, 
art,  health  &  education  are 
integrated  in  Nai  Talim,  344  ; 
opines  State  would  have  own¬ 
ership  for  key  industries,  20  ; 
opines  we  have  not  made 
much  advance  bejmnd  family 
interest,  212 ;  opposes  great 
•  trusts  &  concentration  of  in¬ 
dustries,  155 ;  opposes  mills 
when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the 
masses,  315 pictures  life  as 
based  on  non-violence,  325-26 ; 
pleads  for  a  stiff  protective 
duty  on  foreign  goods,  74 ;  re¬ 
commends  doubling  of  hand- 
spun  yarn,  300 ;  replies  M.  N. 
Roy,  274-77 ;  replies  The 
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Leader's  criticism  of  spinning, 
254-56 ;  replies  The  Servant  of 
India's  criticism  of  spinning, 
260-62  ;  sends  a  questionnaire 
to  many  doctors  &  chemists 
regarding  rice,  jaggery,  sugar 
etc.,  191 ;  states  conditions 
for  permissible  machinery,  38- 
39 ;  states  he  is  against 
urbanization  of  India  at  the 
expense  of  her  rural  civiliza¬ 
tion,  273 ;  suggests  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  Khadi  &  village 
industries,  234 ;  suggests  a 
machine  for  straightening 
crooked  spindles  would  be 
welcome,  39 ;  suggests  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  bodies  should 
continue  philanthropic  work 
&  drop  proselytizing,  70 ;  sug¬ 
gests  fixation  of  a  definite 
area  for  self-sufficiency  Khadi 
scheme,  297 ;  suggests  reme¬ 
dies  for  dealing  with  village 
poverty,  201 ;  suggests  ways  of 
compromise  with  industrial¬ 
ism,  13 ;  wants  abundance 
which  would  mean  plenty  to 
eat,  drink  &  clothe  oneself 
with  and  enough  to  keep 
one’s  mind  trained  &  edu¬ 
cated,  10 ;  wants  people  to 
take  to  creative  handicrafts 
by  working  eight  hours  a  day, 
9 ;  warns  wage  increases  to  be 
given  to  spinners  should  not 
be  wasted  in  drink  &  extra¬ 
vagant  marriage  expenses, 
261 ;  would  not  mind  villagers 
plying  their  implements  with 
the  help  of  electricity,  48 
Germany,  165 
Ghani  oil,  235,  278,  345-46 
Gokhale,  Avantikabai,  251 
Goseva  Sangh,  162,  235 
Gregg,  R.  B.,  30,  41-43 


Gur,  208,  211,  216,  235 

HAMILTON,  SIR  DANIEL,  on 
co-operation  in  Scotland,  157- 
58 

Hand-grinding,  207,  209,  210,  340, 
365  ;  see  ChaJcki 

Hand-husked  rice,  209,  216,  218, 
235,  340 

Handloom,  240,  246,  247,  302-05  ; 
v.  spinning  wheel,  305-10 ; 
would  thrive  only  when  hand¬ 
spinning  would  succeed,  309 
Hand-made  paper,  236 
Hand-spinning,  64,  80-81,  110, 

113,  249,  255,  260-62,  272,  284- 
85,  288,  309-10,  328,  383;  & 
hand-weaving  are  complemen¬ 
tary,  307  ;  in  —  are  hidden  pro¬ 
tection  of  women’s  virtues, 
insurance  against  famine  & 
cheapening  of  prices,  80 ;  is 
the  only  occupation  for  mil¬ 
lions,  304,  305 ;  v.  mill-spin¬ 
ning,  319-22 ;  see  Spinners  & 
Spinning 

Hand-weaving,  254,  255,  304,  305, 
309-10,  333 ;  &  mill-weaving 
are  not  complementary  but 
antagonistic,  307  ;  see  Weavers 
Harijans,  178 ;  have  over  2,000 
castes,  119 

Hind  Swaraj  or  Indian  Home 
Rule,  246,  247,  325 
Hindus,  87,  90 

Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh,  222, 
226,  235 

Hitler,  is  a  forcible  example  of 
violent  co-operation,  165 
Humanitarianism,  163 
Humanity,  84,  85 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  states  30  mil¬ 
lions  in  India  live  on  one  meal 
'a  day,  3 


IDLENESS,  enforced,  189,  197, 
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244,  257,  258,  271,  305;  see 
Laziness 

Imperialism,  85 

Import  duty,  146 

India,  48,  79,  85,  146,  155,  275, 
288,  317,  336 ;  became  poor 
wheh  her  cities  became 
foreign  markets  &  dumped 
cheap  goods  in  her  villages, 
44 ;  eighty  per  cent  of  her  vil¬ 
lage  population  is  idle  for  at 
least  4  months  in  a  year,  257 ; 
has  shown  an  inherent  capa- 
chy  to  purge  herself,  28 ;  has 
withstood  onslaughts  of  other 
civilizations  because  she  has 
stood  firm  on  her  own  ground, 
24;  her  destiny  does  not  lie 
along  bloody  way  of  the  West 
but  along  the  bloodless  way 
of  peace,  25  ;  her  history  is  not 
one  of  strained  relations  bet¬ 
ween  capital  &  labour,  312 ; 
her  internal  economy  would 
be  strongest  bulwark  against 
aggression,  48 ;  her  past  pros¬ 
perity  was  mainly  due  to  spin¬ 
ning  &  weaving,  269 ;  is  a 
land  of  famines,  276 ;  is  not 
over-populated,  201 ;  its  indus¬ 
trialization  means  finding  out 
some  other  races  &  places  for* 
exploitation,  14,  24 ;  must  re¬ 
sist  industrialism  for  her  & 
world’s  sake,  26 ;  should  distri¬ 
bute  sixty  crores  amongst  its 
spinners  weavers  in  their 
homes,  332 ;  with  an  ancient, 
rural  tradition  should  not 
copy  Western  model,  29 

Indian  masses,  would  starve  & 
die  rather  than  work  &  live, 
308 ;  see  Masses 

Indian  mills,  248,  249,  315-17; 
will  have  to  choose  between 


alien  government  &  people, 
315 

Indian  nationalism,  84 
Indian  shipping,  128 
Industrialism,  3-9*  10,  23-28 ;  is  a 
control  of  majority  by  a  small 
minority,  27 ;  is  all  evil,  11,  24, 
27 ;  is  no  remedy  for  pauper¬ 
ism,  25 ;  its  alternative  is 
development  of  India’s  cot¬ 
tages  &  living  at  peace,  19-20 ; 
its  limits,  12-13  ;  or  capitalism 
is  no  solution  to  India’s  ills, 
23-26 ;  ways  of  compromises 
with  — ,  13 

Industrialization,  9-10,  12-13,  205 
Industrial  policy,  for  India,  50 
Industrial  research,  53-55 
Industries,  heavy,  187,  196 ; 

their  concentration,  155 
Internationalism,  true,  85 

JAGGERY  INDUSTRY,  115 
Jajuji,  309,  339 
Jayakar,  132,  140 
Japan,  52 

Jhaveri,  Revashankar,  252 ;  re¬ 
ward  issued  by  —  bids  fair  to 
herald  a  renovated  spinning 
wheel,  254 

Jogendra  Singh,  Sirdar,  33 

KALELKAR,  D.  B.,  82 
Key  industries,  20 
Khadi,  Khaddar,  66,  87,  93,  115, 
'  145,  155,  166,  181,  245-339 ;  & 
Swadeshi,  95-96 ;  a  new  orien¬ 
tation,  285-88 ;  brings  tremen¬ 
dous  mass  education,  mass  up¬ 
lift  &  substantial  relief  to 
masses,  319 ;  can  engage  mil¬ 
lions  of  adults  &  children, 
343 ;  cannot  make  progress 
without  village  industries, 
182 ;  has  given  rise  to  quite  a 
number  of  other  activities,  60 ; 
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is  an  obligation  to  use  India- 
made  articles,  95 ;  is  central 
sun  round  which  other  village 
industries  revolve,  181,  193, 
336 ;  is  economically  a  sound 
proposition,  278-80 ;  is  the 
basis  of  the  biggest  producers’ 
&  consumers’  co-operative, 
294  ;  its  combination  with  tru¬ 
ly  indigenous  mills  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  boycott  of 
foreign  cloth  successful,  317 ; 
its  mission,  266-68 ;  its  new 
orientation,  285-88 ;  its  new 
scheme,  288-90 ;  its  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  v.  commercial  produc¬ 
tion,  266 ;  represents  a  mighty 
effort  at  co-operation  &  adult 
education  of  the  correct  type, 
329 ;  represents  a  way  of  life 
based  on  non-violence,  337 ; 
self-sufficiency  —  &  —  for  sale, 
290-92 ;  should  be  a  symbol  of 
freedom,  both  economic  & 
political,  292 ;  supplies  villa¬ 
gers  with  work,  ready  market 
&  hope,  279 ;  v.  mill  cloth, 
317-19 ;  would  save  peasantry 
from  extinction,  265 ;  would 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
non-violent  social  order,  294 
Khadi  Bhandars,  295 
Khadi  economics,  339 
Khadi  mentality,  336 ;  means 
decentralization  of  production 
&  distribution  of  necessaries 
of  life,  281 

Khadi  movement,  should  be 
independent  of  capital  &  yet 
not  antagonistic  to  it,  312 
Khadi  organizations,  316 
Khadi  policy,  conditions  of  its 
success  in  Madras,  321-22 
Khadi  Pratisthan,  307 
Khadi  workers,  310 
Kumarappa,  J.  C.,  179,  184,  191, 


233,  335-36,  339,  353 

LABOUR-SAVING  DEVICES 
206-07 

Lancashire,  46,  73 ;  flourished 
upon  destruction  of  cottage 
industries  of  India,  128 ;  its 
workers  &  employers  meet 
Gandhi  ji,  101-08 

Laziness,  242,  329,  332,  335,  347, 
350 ;  see  Idleness 

MACHINE  AGE,  15,  49,  199, 
220-21 

Machine  method,  46-48 

Machine^,  3-55,  196,  256,  265, 
278,  311 ;  for  grinding  puts 
thousands  of  hand  chakkis 
out  of  work,  242  ;  for  work  of 
public  utility  which  cannot 
be  undertaken  by  human 
labour  is  permissible  &  would 
be  owned  by  State,  49 ;  has 
desolated  Europe,  35 ;  has  im¬ 
poverished  India,  34  ;  its  craze 
would  make  men  incapacita¬ 
ted  &  weak,  38  ;  its  evils,  34- 
37 ;  like  printing  presses 
—  for  manufacturing  surgical 
instruments  would  be  needed, 
49 ;  represents  modern  civili¬ 
zation  &  a  great  sin,  35,  37 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on  village 
communities,  174 

Majmudar,  Gangabehn,  34,  35 

Manchester,  34,  35 

Masses,  311,  315,  316,  328,  334, 
337 ;  being  ruined  for  want  of 
work  8c  wages,  319  ;  lost  free¬ 
dom  with  the  loss  of  Charkha, 
329  ;  should  strive  to  attain  a 
juster  distribution  of  products 
of  labour,  22 ;  see  Indian 
masses 

Mass  production,  disappears 
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when  production  &  consump¬ 
tion  become  localized,  168, 
170 ;  v.  production  by  the 
masses,  161-73  ;  will  disappear 
when  exploited  races  will  pro¬ 
duce  for  themselves,  169 
Match-making,  340 
Mazumdar,  Dhirendra,  334 
Mechanization,  is  good  when 
hands  are  too  few  for  the 
work  intended,  180 
Mehta,  Vaikunth,  364 
Merchants,  their  duty,  94-95 
Middle  class,  313,  314,  331 
Mill  cloth,  292,  311-12,  317-19, 
338  ;  must  continue  to  supple¬ 
ment  Khadi  manufacture  for 
a  few  years,  311 ;  v.  Khadi, 
317-19 

Mill-owners,  36,  262,  263,  312, 
317,  327 ;  can  serve  nation 
while  serving  themselves  by 
helping  in  the  work  of 
foreign  cloth  boycott,  264 ; 
should  foster  Khadi  move¬ 
ment,  312 ;  should  regard 
mill  industry  as  a  national 
trust,  311  ;  their  greed  &  dis¬ 
honesty  put  a  check  on  Swa¬ 
deshi  movement  of  Bengal, 
318 ;  would  not  continue  to 
supply  mill  yarn  to  handloom 
weavers,  300 

Mills,  311-22 ;  alone  cannot  dis¬ 
place  foreign  cloth,  264,  318  ; 
cannot  distribute  sixty  crores 
in  our  homes,  333  ;  how  —  can 
help  foreign  cloth  boycott,  315- 
17;  should  limit  profits  to  a 
minimum,  316 ;  should  sup¬ 
plement  products  of  cottage 
spinning  wheel  &  handloom, 
263 ;  should  use  surplus  for 
improving  the  condition  of 
labour,  316 ;  their  fortunes  are 
built  on  poverty  of  masses, 


315 

Modern  civilization,  29,  35,  198 ; 
has  insatiable  material  ambi¬ 
tion  at  one  end  &  consequent 
war  at  the  other,  29 ;  see  Wes¬ 
tern  civilization 
Mukherjee,  Bihari  Bijay,  268-71 
Mukherjee,  Dr.  Radha  Kumud, 
237 

NAG,  HAR  DAYAL,  214-15 
National  exhibitions,  122 
Nationalism  v.  internationalism, 
84-85 

Nazis,  ordered,  stoppage  of  the 
use  of  such  machines  which 
displaced  human  labour,  177 
Nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  241 ; 
describes  Socialism  as  the 
panacea  for  all  our  ills,  17 ; 
thinks  in  terms  of  economic 
abundance,  10 

Nehru,  Pandit  Motilal,  finds 
true  happiness  in  the  simpli¬ 
city  &  purity  of  Khadi,  148 
Non-violence,  199,  323,  324,  330  ; 
see  Ahimsa 

Non-violent  revolution,  263 
Non-violent  society,  v.  violent 
society,  325 ;  would  consist  of 
groups  settled  in  villages,  325 

OIL-PRESSING,  340 
Oil  seeds,  346 
.Over-population,  197 

PAPER  INDUSTRY,  120,  227, 
340 

Patel,  Jhaverbhai,  345-46 
Patriotism,  84,  85 

Pauperism,  50,  255,  257,  258,  261, 
263,  280,  288,  298,  308,  314,  332, 
347  ;  grinding  —  leads  to  moral 
degradation,  3  ;  India’s  —  is 
due  to  the  destruction  of 
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the  spinning  wheel,  58 ;  see 
Poverty 

Peasant,  Peasantry,  275,  277 ; 
is  the  father  of  the  world,  222  ; 
requires  an  auxiliary  occupa¬ 
tion,  304,  332 ;  is  doomed 

without  a  cottage  industry, 
332 ;  of  Bengal  is  occupied 
only  during  four  months  of 
the  year,  270 ;  starving,  270 ; 
see  Agriculturists 
Poore,  Dr.,  213 

Population,  163 ;  its  effect  on 
economics  &  civilization,  200 
Poverty,  234-38  ;  see  Pauperism 
Prakasam,  T.,  152 
Protective  tariff,  332,  333 
Provincial  Governments,  should 
—  admit  new  mills  or  promote 
hand-spinning  ?,  319-22 
Purity,  in  public  life,  174 

RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION, 
126,  129,  132 

Ramachandran,  his  interview 
with  Gandhiji,  38-39 
Ray,  Dr.,  72,  274-77 
Revolution,  334,  335 
Rice  mills  &  floor  mills,  damage 
the  health  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  180 ;  have  driven  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  180,  190 
R.  I.  N.  ratings’  mutiny,  237 
Rolland,  Romain,  82 
Rome,  Greece,  Babylon,  Egypt 
&  many  other  nations  have 
perished  because  of  their  mis¬ 
deeds,  27 ;  suffered  moral  fall 
when  it  attained  high  mate¬ 
rial  affluence,  4 
Rowlatt  Act,  76 

Roy,  M.  N.,  on  Dr.  Roy’s  ad¬ 
dress,  274-77 
Rural  economy,  223 
Rural-mindedness,  360 


Ruskin,  162,  221 

Russia,  apotheosis  of  industria¬ 
lization  had  reached  in,  12  ;  its 
experiment  of  State-controlled 
industry  is  new,  171 

SAINTS,  232 

Samagra  Gramaseva,  228-29 
Sapru,  Sir  Tej  Bahadur,  132,  136, 
138 

Sastry,  Sitaram,  285,  350-51 
Satyagraha,  Satyagrahis,  323-27 ; 

see  Civil  disobedience 
Satyagrahashram,  Sabarmati, 
247,  248,  249,  251 
Scindia  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  125 

Self-purification,  85 
Sethna,  Sir  Phiroze,  131,  137,  138 
Shantinlketan,  348,  356,  364 
Shareholders  &  Directors,  313 
Singer’s  Sewing  Machine,  39,  48 
Sitaramayya,  Pattabhi,  285 
Smith,  Adam,  286 
Smuts,  General,  134 
Socialism,  would  not  be  able  to 
eradicate  wrongs  inherent  in 
mass  distribution  &  mass  con¬ 
sumption,  17 

Socialization,  contains  no  balm 
for  efficiency-scourged  man¬ 
kind,  17  ;  or  functionalization 
cannot  do  much  unless  it  is 
divorced  from  the  factory 
civilization  &  tacked  on  to 
home-industry  civilization,  18 

South  Africa,  4,  11,  87 ;  relief 
work  for  famine  or  flood  is 
not  found  necessary  in,  175 

Spender,  86-90 

Spinners,  ninety  millions  would 
be  required  to  supply  yarn  to 
nine  million  weavers,  306 ; 
their  wages,  267,  288 

Spinning,  267,  270,  271,  272,  275  ; 
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for  hire,  240,  284  ;  for  sacrifice, 
284 ;  is  the  easiest  supplemen¬ 
tary  industry  to  peasants,  332, 
333 ;  would  save  sixty  crores 
of  rupees  for  peasants,  275, 
276 ;  see  Hand-spinning 
Spinning  wheel,  34,  57,  105,  171, 
245-47,  254,  272,  302,  307,  311, 
328 ;  is  life-giving  sun  of  all 
handicrafts,  366 ;  is  machi¬ 
nery  reduced  to  the  terms  of 
the  masses,  173 ;  is  the  only 
machinery  for  the  cure  of 
idleness,  49 ;  its  implications, 
271-74 ;  would  be  complete 
protection  against  famine, 
261 ;  see  Charkha 
Starvation,  287,  308,  313,  314, 
319,  328,  331,  354 
State  control,  would  bring  both 
mill-owners  &  employees 
under  social  control,  152 
State  Governments,  their  duty 
towards  Khadi  &  other  village 
industries,  234-35 
Sugar  industry,  255-56 
Swadeshi,  36,  56-148,  178,  255, 
331 ;  &  nationalism,  82-83  ;  cent 
per  cent,  90-93 ;  does  not  in¬ 
volve  any  disservice  to  the 
foreigner,  57 ;  involves  honour 
of  Indian  womanhood,  77 ;  is 
a  religious  discipline  to  be 
undergone  in  utter  disregard 
of  any  physical  discomfort, 
75 ;  is  a  sacred  law  of  our 
being,  57,  65-66  ;  is  a  universal 
law,  56 ;  is  one  of  Ashram’s 
observances,  58 ;  is  the  acme 
of  universal  service,  64 ;  its 
religious,  political  &  economic 
implications,  69 ;  its  three 
branches,  69-76 ;  its  vow,  62- 
65  ;  must  protect  village  crafts 
&  workers  behind  them,  117 ; 
v.  boycott,  98-101 ;  v .  foreign 


goods,  96-97 

Swadeshi  League,  113-21 
Swadeshi  movement,  67  ;  of  Ben¬ 
gal  suffered  check  because  of 
greed  &  dishonesty  of  mill- 
owners,  318 

Swadeshi  organization,  90 
Swadeshism,  has  its  roots  in  the 
purest  Ahimsa,  65 
Swadeshi  spirit,  67-68 
Swaraj,  329-31,  334 ;  based  on 
non-violence  must  give  villa¬ 
ges  their  proper  place,  336 ;  is 
wholly  obtainable  through 
Swadeshi,  67-68 ;  its  secret  is 
Swadeshi,  78-81 ;  lies  in  cent 
per  cent  Swadeshi,  92 

TAGORE,  RABINDRANATH,  34 

Takli,  283,  307,  325 

Tanning,  340,  349 

Tata,  J.  R.  D.,  152 

Thoreau,  217,  315 

Tilak  Swaraj  Fund,  382 

Tolstoy,  87 

Trinity  of  evil,  is  insanitation, 
poverty  &  idleness,  176 
Trusts,  &  concentration  of  in¬ 
dustries,  155 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  11,  244,  257, 
297,  317,  319,  360,  363;  does 
not  create  starvation  or  semi¬ 
starvation  in  England,  103 ;  in 
villages,  199-202 
'Unpolished  rice,  365 
Untouchability,  87-88 ;  mission 
of  its  removal  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Khadi,  267-68 

VILLAGE  ARTISTS,  of  today 
are  resourceless  as  compared 
to  those  in  the  past,  191 
Village  chakki,  345 
Village  communities,  44 
Village  economy,  203-04 
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Village  ghani,  345 
Village  industries,  178,  198-99, 
340 ;  a  list  of,  343 ;  are  a 
handmaid  to  Khadi,  340 
Village  exhibitions,  353-66 

Village  industries  movement, 
174-244 

Village  life,  231 
Village  panchayat,  71 
Village  problem,  231 

Village  republic,  174;  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  non-vio¬ 
lent  civilization,  326 
Village  work,  230 

Villagers,  178,  179,  191,  231 ; 
have  become  producers  of  raw 
materials  for  the  exploiter, 
190 ;  should  be  their  own 
buyers,  216 

Villages,  179,  180,  182,  186;  are 
becoming  poorer  economical¬ 
ly,  mentally  &  morally,  175, 
279 ;  are  exploited  by  towns 
&  cities,  354 ;  cannot  retain 
freedom  if  they  cannot  con- 
'  trol  prime  necessaries  of  life, 
47 ;  can  use  modern  machines 
&  tools  that  they  can  make  & 
can  afford  to  use,  205 ;  should 
be  self-supporting  &  self-con¬ 
tained  units  exchanging  only 
such  commodities  where  they 
are  not  locally  producible,  73- 
74 ;  should  first  of  all  be  self- 
contained  &  then  cater  for  the 
needs  of  city-dwellers,  192-93 ; 
their  reorganization,  174-76 ; 
their  revival  would  bring 
about  revival  of  Charkha,  329 ; 
their  sanitation  would  give 
two  rupees  per  head  per  year, 
216 ;  would  be  destroyed  if 


their  labour  is  displaced,  278 
Village  tanks  &  wells,  212,  213 
Village  tanning,  346-50 
Vinoba,  Acharya,  267,  310 
Violence,  has  led  to  greater  vio¬ 
lence,  21 ;  sustains  exploita¬ 
tion  of  European  masses,  21 
Violent  society,  would  create  big 
cities  &  magazines  for  defence 
purposes,  325 

Virginia  cigarette  tobacco,  233 
Vishveshwarayya,  Sir  M.,  123-24 

WAGES,  equality  of,  261 
Walchand  Hirachand,  128,  130- 
31 

Wallace,  on  English  nation,  7-8 
Wealth,  limiting  activities  pro¬ 
moting —  is  the  ancient  ideal, 
6 

Weavers,  nine  million  —  work¬ 
ing  for  two  hours  per  day  are 
required  to  produce  India’s 
whole  requirement,  306 ;  pre¬ 
fer  mill  yarn  to  hand-spun 
yarn  for  weaving,  309 
Western  civilization,  29,  34 
Western  nations,  are  disillusion¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  machinery 
&  mass  production,  169 ;  are 
groaning  under  the  heel  of 
the  monster  God  of  material¬ 
ism,  7 ;  have  divided  all  na¬ 
tions  outside  Europe  for  ex¬ 
ploitation,  24 ;  have  to  use 
their  skill  from  philanthropic 
motives,  171 ;  plus  Japan  will 
come  to  grief  if  India  &  China 
refuse  to  be  exploited,  24 
Workshops,  if  —  have  not  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  as  the  end, 
they  are  Satan’s  workshops, 
55 
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